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Piano Technical Works by I. Philipp, 
which have been used extensively by 
leading teachers everywhere. 


No 
special or proprietary course is re- 
quired to adapt them to daily teach- 
ing. 


Ox) 


Preparatory School of ; 
Technic 


BY I. PHILIPP 


The Beginner’s Book of Practicat Exercises 


N excellent work that may be taken up 

in early grades of study and continued 
in whole or in part over several years as daily 
It contains all technical es- 
sentials, including splendid preparatory scale 
and arpeggio work that will give the student 
a substantial foundation for this important 
phase of Piano Study. It may be used to 
precede the author’s Complete School of 
Technic or in conjunction with any system 
or method of teaching. 


Price, $1.25 


practice material. 


{ 


given a brief outline of each book. 


I. PHILIPP 


Finger Gymnastics 


By I. PHILIPP Opus 60 


SUPERB material for the completion of 

fingering work in extension—one of the 
most original works on technic to be found in 
the whole literature of piano materials. The 
contents are so arranged that they can be 
apportioned judiciously in daily practice, ac- 
cording to the weaknesses and particular 
needs in the student’s technic. 

Price, $1.50 


Exercises in Extension 


For the Fingers 
By I. PHILIPP Catalog No. 5649 


HE studies in this volume serve as an 
introduction to finger gymmastics for 
the earnest student, being designed to give 
the greatest flexibility to the fingers and to 
strengthen the hand and wrist. 
Price, 75c. 


‘The New Gradus ad Parnassum 
Academic Edition of Selected Studies for the Pianoforte me. 
Revised and Compiled by I. PHILIPP—In Eight Books < 


. Be 
The “New Gradius volumes comprise an exhaustive treatment of the various departments of. technic in separate books, and below is 
The major portion of the studies used in these volumes fall in grades 5 to7. This ts ‘the same ma- 


terial used by M. Philipp in his master classes at the Paris Conservatoire. 


Bock 1 Cetalog No. 8690 


Left-Hand Technic 


Book 2 


Catalog No, 8691 Book 3 


Do 


Catalog No. 8692 


M. Philipp is ranked as the foremost 
writer of Technical Works since 
He.is Professor 


Czerny and Tausig. 
of Pianoforte Playing at the Paris 
Conservatoire. 


a? 


, Complete School of 
Technic 


BY I. PHILIPP 
A Compendium of Modern Teaching 


MAXY piano teachers consider this out- 
standing course of studies as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the student’s routine of 
daily practice. It is an extraordinary and 
valuable technical work for students of mod- 
erate attainments, and is exhaustive in all de- 
tails, including fingering exercises, scales, 
chords and arpeggios, octaves, double notes, 
trills, tremolo, etc. The regular use of these 
exercises will develop flexibility and inde- 
pendence of the fingers and will give the stu- 
dent a good mechanism. Such a work as this 
furnishes ideal daily practice material for 
use throughout one’s entire career. 
“ Price, $1.25 


Book 4 Catalog No. 8693 


% 


~ compositions 


A remarkable grouping oi\study 
material for bringing the left hand 
keyboard work up to a satisfying 
M. Philipp has utilized 
the world’s 
greatest piano technicians in pre- 


quality. 
from 


senting advanced study material for 
this department of technic. 


Price, $1.00 


Catalog No. 8694 
Double Notes 


This book offers invaluable aid 
to piano students in handling the 
complicated double-note work in 
major and minor thirds and sixths 
that will confront them when at- 
tempting to render many of the 
favorite compositions for the piano. 
Copious fingering marks help the 
player in these studies. 


Price, $1.00 


Right-Hand Technic 


In this volume studies are so ar- 
ranged that the player’s attention 
is concentrated upon the right hand, 
the left-hand accompaniment being 
made quite simple. They are in 
progressive order, and original ma- 
terial by M. Philipp is presented in 
addition to the best of appropriate 
studies by other world-famous 
Piano authorities. 


Price, $1.00 


Book 6 Catalog No. 8695 


Octaves and Chords 


There is always a need for oc- 
tave and chord work, and. the ma- 
terial in this volume offers the best 
in this line of technic. Such studies 
as these should receive daily atten- 
tion from studen‘s sufficiently ad- 
vanced to profit by the use of them. 
M. Philipp has gone thoroughly in- 
to the literature of p:ano technical 
material in seeking these study 
gems. 

Price, $1.00 


ee ODORE PRESSER CO. 
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Hands Together. 


“Hands Together,’ stressing the 
important principles of contrary 
motion, is suitable for the student 
advancing to new heights in key- 
board proficiency. It is an excel- 
lent work for any pianist whose 
technical ability, is above moderate 
attainments. A perfect mastery of 
these studies equips one for the un- 
dertaking of studies that progress 
into the virtuoso class. 


Price, $1.00 


Book 7 Catalog No. 8696 


The Trill 


The trill is an interesting techni- 
cal device and the piano student is 
given an excellent drill upon it in 
the studies in this volume. A vari- 
ety of forms are presented with 
work for the left hand as well as 
for the right hand, furnishing ex- 
ercises that will aid the advanced 
pupil in developing a clear, well- 
rounded trill. 


Price, $1.00 


Established 1883 


Arpeggios | 


A perfect handling of the arpeg- 
gio may be acquired through the 


use of the “New Gradus,” volume 
four, which gives the | Deabié in 
a fine variety of forms. Some of 
the most satisfying effect in piano 
compositions are found in these 


gems which the compiler has drawn 
from classics and the 
well-known pedagogic wr 


make an excep gro 
study Gaeevil for thet stu 
is really developing into a 
player. They will assist develop- 
ment in general, there being studies 
that cover the tremolo, two-hand 
trill in third, complicated chord 
rhythms, wide skip, glissando, and 
other technical difficulties. 


Price, $1.00 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sixty-Four Pleasing Rec 
reations for Progressive y 
Little Praniste. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY ot 
BOSTON, MAGS. 


MODEL FIRST GRADE PIECES 


Thirty-one choice compositions carefully selected, phrased 
and fingered to meet first grade requirements. THE LITTLE PIANISTS READING-BOOK 


Price, 90 cents By Hannah Smith 


ct MODEL SECOND GRADE PIECES Designed to fix in the mind of little students BACH FOR BEGINNERS 
/ A simplification of beginners Twenty-four selected pieces, melodious, instructive and the idea'of the staffasawhole. First exercises Edited by 

i problems, illustrated in lan- unusually suited to second grade capabilities. range only between the G (treble) and the F Charles Vincent 

| Seorn they! (caneasily  under- Price, 90 cents (pass) clefs, middle C being played sometimes Boox I (B. M. Co. Ed. No. 94) 
i A note-speller containing MODEL THIRD GRADE PIECES with the left hand and sometimes with the Price, 75 cents 

| scales, triads, stories, etc. Twenty spendid compositions selected for their variety, Tight. Compass is gradually extended to in- Boox II (B. M. Co. Ed. No. 95) 
t Price, 75 cents brilliance and value for salon or recital, Price, 90 cents clude ledger lines. Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents 


Every Teacher Should Get Copies of These Three Books 


THE BEGINNERS 
BOOK WITH THE 
KEYBOARD CHART 


Correlating the keys of the piane 
and the notes of the grand staff. 


WILLIAMS’ 
t Piano BooK 


SECOND 


BOARD- CHART : ] GRADE 
pa > : ie ere 


BOOK | 


TATA SS 


‘SIC COMPANY 


THE Wostax Music CO. 
man Mare 


MODERN nd happy-time preparatory book which may be 
used to precede any method. Designed to simplify every 
problem of the beginner. Each subject taken up step by step from 


Middle C#‘one note up, one note down”; ‘‘two notes up, two notes Entire ae ee is in Brcaneer » strictly fod and consistent 
” position. Each piece may therefore id grade book. 
Ge reeane stat 10 page. Price, 75 cents b& casily transposed. Contains full | PRESS. WILL BE READY 
, ©, ents — four-octave keyboard chart. x ' JABOUT OCTOBER Ist. : 
ce, $1.00 Price, $1.00 
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BEGINNERS LESSONS 
By Mathilde Bilbro 
Price, $1.00 


ROUND THE CAMP-FIRE 
By McIntyre 
Price, 75 cents 


These Teaching Pieces are pleasingly ssp correct and have definite teaching points 


McINTYRE, E. V. - -35 SPEAR, JOANNES, MAUD V. Memories at Twilight.....  -35 
McINTYRE, E. V. 335 SPEAR, REPPER, CHARLES. Dixie Night........... 50 
McINTYRE, E. V. Dancing Sunbeam - 50 SPEAR, PHILLIPS, GERALD. Mazurka Mignonne. a0 
McINTYRE, E. Y. Passing Parade............... .35° SPEAR, SOWERBY, LEO. Lonely Fiddle-Maker.......... -60 


ks OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “Bost Music of Proven Merit” IS FREE. WRITE FOR IT 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. US Boxkton Steet 
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sie Lescaae 
BEETHOVEN'S 
SONATA PATHETIQUE 


Prepared Especially For 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


By the Eminent Virtuoso 


WILHELM BACHAUS 
Will Appear in THE ETUDE for October 


HIS master lesson is one in the long series by the world’s most 
famous pianists. THE ETUDE has never represented that 
these lessons are equal to those given in person by great teachers. 
“On the other hand they do represent many hours of the most careful 
and exacting preparation upon the part of the world’s foremost 
artists of the keyboard and are of vast significance and value to the 
student and to the teacher. Very few students could afford to 
pay Mr. Bachaus for the time he has spent in the preparation of this 
remarkable lesson. Mr. Bachaus is now playing in Australia with 
great success. 

In the November issue of THE ETUDE Mr. Mark Hambourg, 
distinguished Anglo-Ruissian Virtuoso, will present a lesson upon the 
Schubert Tausig Military March. In every instance carefully edited 
editions of the composition are printed in THE ETUDE Music 
Magazine with cross references to the lesson. 


During the course of several years some twenty of these 


Master Lessons have been presented in THE ETUDE. 


a!l music lovers. Do not miss it. 


sae fo 698, 699, 700 and 701 [is i. 
{ Anaual September Offer agitain a ie: Otel imeereat ote 
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Harmony Book for Beginners 


By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.25 
— An Ideal Harmony Class Book 


Teachers N unequaled “‘success.’". The main es- The Best 
Achieve A sentiale OL eae are made under- and Most 
Speedy standable in a clear, concise manner Practical 
p and everything is presented simply, yet in actica 
Results an engaging and interesting manner. Teach- Work for 
With This ers will find this work lays a strong founda- Self-Study 
Harmony tion for future musicianship and music loy- in 
Real ers not conversant with, the subject will be u 
00 greatly enlightened through the self-study armony 


that can be done with this book. 


And After the ‘‘Harmony Book for Beginners’’ 
Theory and Composition of Music 


By Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.25 
See anything available as a guide to the practical application of 
harmony to composition. May be taken up by anyone having an elementary 


knowledge of harmony. It teaches Melody Writing, Harmonizing Melodies, 
How to Writean Accompaniment, Modulation, Modern Harmony, Musical Forms. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1710 - 1712 - 1714 
CHESTNUT ST. 
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Etude Letter Box 


Helps To Teaching Young Pupils 


To Tup Erupe: 

I think we teachers often fail in giving pieces 
tbat are too difficult. If a piece has been hard 
and laborious, follow it with something easy 
and tuneful, in which all the details of ex- 
pression and phrasing may be brought out 
with freedom, thus allowing some individuality 
of the pupil to be developed. 

The most effectual method I have found in 
Gealing with a poor lesson is to tell the pupil 
that every mistake will be counted, wrong 
notes, wrong time, wrong fingering. Then the 
pupil's pride comes to the rescue and he puts 
forth an effort. This painstaking endeavor 
with proper relaxed muscular conditions is 
the only work that gets real results. 

When a new piece is te be memurized care 
should be taken to assign an amount that cor- 
responds to the child’s mental ability. Per- 
haps only two or four measures is enough at 
first, but they must be played until perfect. 

Sometimes pupils, after practicing a piece 
a week, will come for a Icsson not knowing the 
key in which it is written. Such carelessness 
should be censured sharply. Even beginners 
can be taught the tonic, sub-dominant and 
dominant in their pieces. In four-four time 
the eighth notes may be compared to words 
with two syllables, like “singing” or “laugh- 
ter,” and sixteenth notes with words like 
“beautifully! and ‘‘expressively.”’ 

A system of marking mistakes with a red 
or blue pencil is ‘also a stimulant to the child. 
The difficult passages may be enclosed in par- 
entheses for exercises to be practiced slowly to 
develop technical ability and correct fingering, 
then more quickly for ease and rhythm. 

N. B. INGALLS. 


The Road Game 


To Tue ETupe: 


Although I expect the studying and tea 
ing of music to be my life work, I sometin 
find the necessary hours of practice rat] 
tiresome, so I play a game as I master | 
pieces. This is my game, , | 

I build a hard road with my teacher. 
sign a contract with my teacher, saying tl 
I will have my solo learned by a certain da 
The first thing toward the work of my rof 
is getting the land on which to build 1 
road. This consists in getting a good i¢| 
of the sharps and flats, changes in rhyth 
and difficult measures, Which I recognize } 
sight. I put special study on these that} 
may go ahead and not lose any time afi 
I start work on the hard road. This | 
when my hours of practice become play. | 
ecoznt every measure and do not leave 
until I can play it perfectly; When I co) 
to a tricky measure I put a small sign ove 
it; then before I reach that measure I ¢ 
the sign and take particular caution and t 
to play it correctly. 

Nearly every piece has a few difficult lin) 
and almost every strip of hard road h 
bridges. So I also construct bridges ov 
my road. By doing this I put special ca 
on studying Jfingering, and practice the 
places until I ean play them with ease aj 


assurance. The bridge has served its pi 
pose. It would be tiresome to ride a) 
never come to any town, so every chan 


of key is a town. 

Then—my road is complete. My contra 
is fulfilled and my goal is reached. I ha 
the satisfaction of playing my piece wi 
ease ; for I am as sure it is correct as I am 
saying it was fun to learn it. 

EvELyn Karr (Age 13), 


Musical 


Good Eats 


RecinaALp Dr Koven, at his daughter’s 
wedding breakfast, in New York, praised 
the appetite of musicians. 

“Being fine, healthy fellows,” he said, 
“musicians always have good appetites. 
You know, perhaps, what Rossini once de- 
clared. 

“Tf T am to dine on roast turkey,’ said 
Rossini, ‘there should be only two at table 
—myself and the turkey. If, however, it 
is a question of grilled chicken, then the 
company should number three—myself 
and two. chickens.’” 


Scrambled Geography 


A VAUDEVILLE entertainer, who was look- 
ing for a song to feature, was observed 


Smiles 


shaking his head dubiously over some shei 
music. His partner, the other half of tl! 
sketch, came along and wanted to kno 
what he had. 

“Another 
writer.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with it?” 

“Oh, nothing much. He’s got th! 
Suwanee River located in California.” 


Dixie song by a foreig 


Song Up-To-Date 
I yust passed by the ex-Kasier’s hom| 
and heard him singing, 
What was he singing? 
Ain’t gonna reign no 
Ranger. 


mo’!—Texa 


Did Beethoven Jazz? 


By E. L. 


Selwyn 


ConceRNING the origin of the “Merry- 
making of the Country Folk” in Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral Symphony,” Thayer 
quotes Schindler to the following effect : 

“There are facts to tell us of how par- 
ticular was the interest which Beethoven 
took in Austrian dance-music. Until his 
arrival in Vienna (1792), according to his 
own statement, he had not’ become ac- 
quainted with any. folk-music save that 
of the mountains, with its strange and 
peculiar rhythms. How much attention 
he afterwards bestowed on dance-music 
is proved by the catalog of his works. 
He even made essays in Austrian dance- 
music, but the players refused to grant 
Austrian citizenship to these efforts. 

In the Tavern ‘To the Three Ravens’ in 
the Vordern Briihl near. Médling there 
had played-a:band of seven men. This 
band was one of the first that gave this 
young musician from the Rhine an op- 
portunity to hear the national tunes of 
his new home in an unadulterated form. 
Beethoven made the acquaintance of the 
musicians and composed several sets. of 
Laendler and other dances for them. In 


the year mentioned (1819), he had agai 
complied with the wishes of the band. 
Was present when the new opus hva 
handed to the leader of the company. Th 
master in high good humor remarked tha 
he had so arranged the dances that on 
musician after another might put dow) 
his instrument at intervals and take a resi 
or even a nap. After the leader had gon 
away full of joy because of the presence 
of the famous composer, Beethoven asker 
me if I had observed how village musi 
cians often played in their sleep, occa 
sionally letting their instruments fall am 
remaining entirely quiet, then awakenin; 
with a start, throwing a few vigorow 
blows or strokes at a venture, but gener 
ally in the right key, and then falling 
asleep again; he had tried to copy thea 
poor people in his ‘Pastoral Symphony.”! 
Schindler then refers to the well-know1 
passages in the movement in question, par 
ticularly the passage for the second bas 
soon which comes in at the cadences witl 
what are apparently the only notes it ha: 
available—l, G; I. - at 


$% 


& 


“Is THE curse of the popular music of to- 
day rather its obsession by rhythm—the 
physical element in music—to the debase- 


- 0 at ep ey Seas Fe ee IS ao 


ment of melody and harmony, ‘ = eler a 
which are the brain of musie?”— —A, J. 
don, 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION OF THE AGE 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 


for SINGERS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTS / 


The main reason why so many fine singers fall 
short of becoming great artists is due to the fact 
that their articulation is either faulty or incom- 
plete. 


Perfection in interpretation is only gained by 
a uniting of both vocalization and articulation. 
To interpret a song properly—effectively—the 
singer or reader—should have the listener un- 
derstand clearly every word that is sung or said. 


with whom many of the world’s greatest singers and teachers have coached, now makes 
9 available for general use his wonderful method of 


ARTICULATION IN SINGING 


A Manual for Student and Teacher With Practical Examples and Exercises 


Many church and concert singers are really 
instrumentalists. They articulate so poorly that 
the listener does not “grasp” the meaning of the 
song—does not understand what they are sing- 
ing about. They fail to put the message across. 


Here is a book replete with sage advice and 
minute instructions as to just what to do and 
just what not to do in the proper and in the 
effectual rendition of vocal music. 


A WORK OF GREAT VALUE TO EVERY TEACHER AND SINGER 


Introductory Price, Postpaid, $1.00 


One Copy Only at Introductory Price 
This Special Offer Expires November Ist, 1926 


Regular Price, $1.50 


HE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY  :: 


318-320 West 46th Street :: 


NEW YORK 


as Piano 
lessons 

Ao 
Ctella Monelivsey/ 


Vol. 1 Vol. 2 
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\6diron Wood 


Use Gdition Wood | 


EASY PIANO LESSONS 


By STELLA MORSE LIVSEY 


In two volumes. 


Price, each, 85 cents 


Published with beautiful multi-color title like the accompanying illustration 


N RESPONSE to the demand for a 
similar book of a little more advanced 
grade to follow ‘Children’s Musical 


ic 


1G 


Moments,” this work has been prepared. A sim- 
ilar pleasant path is followed, and the same ideas 
of thoroughly melodious and efficient’ progress 
have been applied to this work. 


The pupil is expected to learn the why and wherefore 
of things at this stage, to be able to read notes, and should 
understand time values and count aloud. 


Chord Chord = 
on on Z 
G G 
with7th 


The elements of Harmony are touched upon in con- 
neétion with chord construétion and the explanation of 
the fundamental chords. 


A 
Chord E > Chord = 
on on — 
Cc F 
: Iv 


I 


Minor scales are carefully explained and are followed 
by little compositions in the minor keys. 


The construction of scales is carefully explained, and 
the pupil is then encouraged to form all the scales on this 


formula. 
1 2 3/4 SB: Fes 


Simple transposition is encouraged, syncopated timais 
introduced, the tie, staccato practice, triplets, slurs, phras- 
ing generally, made clear by means of the words. 


Teachers are left quite free to use their own particular 
system of technique, a limited number of footnotes being 
given for the benefit of young teachers who may not be 
as ready as those with more experience. 

A table of key signatures, major, minor, and chromatic 
scales, and a list of the important marks of expression 
appear at the end of each volume. 

Volume II naturally contains more material of recrea- 
tional nature, but in each case the little composition is 
devoted to some particular technical problem. 

This new work is the most important since the appear- 
ance of ‘‘Children’s Musical Moments.” 


Consult your dealer. Ask for catalogues 


PUBLISHED BY THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY as st. sTEPHEN ST. 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 


Use Edition Wood 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 5 
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THE ETUE 


Prize Contest 


Twenty-Five Prizes 


Open to All Etude Readers 


“WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINING” 


What Can You Say on This Subject? 


HOR years THE EtupE Music MaGaAZIne has devoted a 
great amount of space to indicating how a musical 
training is of great value to the child in developing rapid 
thinking, accuracy, self-discipline, memory, good taste, 
muscular, mental and nerve co-ordination. 

We have brought to our readers’ attention the opinions 
of many of the greatest thinkers of the time, pointing to 
the fact that the training received in the study of the art, 
particularly in the study of an instrument (including the 


voice), has a very great significance in the fields of Relig- 
ion, Education, Sociology, preparation of the mind for 


higher accomplishments in Art, Science and Business, in 
Musical Therapeutics, and other inspirational themes. 
Now we should like to have an opportunity to print the 
boiléd-down opinions of some of our readers upon the sub- 
ject at the head of this column. 


CONDITIONS : 


The contest closes December 31st, 1926. All manuscripts must be in our 
office at 5 P. M. on that date. 

Anyone may contribute. It is not limited to subscribers to THe Erunpe. 
The Essays must be between three and four hundred words in length. 


The Essays must be written on one side of the sheets of paper. Kindly 
write as legibly as possible. When feasible have the Essay typewritten. 


Address “Tue Etupe Prize Essay Contest,’ Tar Erup— Mustc Macaztne, 


Fhiladelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Be sure to put your name and address at the top of each page of manuscript. 


Essays accompanied by return postage will be returned. All others will be 
destroyed within one month after the closing of the contest. 


When the opinion of the Judges is divided between the merits of two 
approximately excellent manuscripts, neatness of appearance, clearness of 
expression, and punctuation will be taken into consideration. 


PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE— A MUSICAL LIBRARY. Valued at One 
Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


Just think what a boon this wonderful library would be in any School or Home! 


The following works selected from the publications of the Theodore 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Musical Library valued 
at Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 


This library may be selected from 
the foregoing list to the total of Fifty 


| 
: 


f 


Presser Company, at the regular retail prices, constitute this prize. Dollars. 
PIANO eo THIRD PRIZE 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward B. Perry.$2.00 Musical Progress, Henry T. Finch. se seeeseeeeees Ce OI & 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, Edward B. Perry.. 2.00 Hee ke W. aed a 1B pie kc 4 ane rig CIES 2H Twenty five Dollars Cash. 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, Jas. F. Cooke.......... 2.25 kndian Music Lecture, Carlos Troyer....--.++++++e+++0+ : 
Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, Josef Lhevinne.. .60 : FOURTH PRIZE 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Playing, A. F. HISTORICAL Fifteen Dollars Cash 
Piano’ Playing wih Piano’ Questions Answered. Josef Standard History of Music, Jas. F. Cooke...0.++.0--.. ee . 

Hofmann ic. iat) Re ee am Complete Histoty of Sika igure pamemaeeae 7 “ FIFTH PRIZE 
Well Known Piano Solos and How to Play them, Chas. . 

VES SV LR US OM i ip hee Ore ee oA a ae re eee eee 2.00 BIOGRAPHICAL Ten Dollars Cash. 

Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah Brandt. 1.00 Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, E. Pirani..... $2.00 

Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. Bowman... 1.50 Anecdotes of Great Musicians, WW’. Francis Gates...i.... 2.00 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 

The Embellishments of Musici 2A. sRuUsscll tat eee 125 Music Masters, Old and New, Jas. F. Cooke..........- 1.25 F fn E hich. i 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte, Hans Schmitt............ 1.25 Life Stories of Great Composers, R. A. Streatficld...... 2.25 h or the py rae dae GMS ae 
Pianoforte Study, Alex. McArthur........e-ceccscseees 1.50 Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, 4. Ehrlich. 2.50 the (Opin se tne Ju oe deserve ae 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Hambourg...........-..- 150 Portrait Biographies: pes ties oe ot ee 
Pre ae Gallery of Distinguished Musicians, A, S. Garbett....  .75 pate ens igh 

GENERAL Gallery of Eminent Musicians, 4. S. Garbett.........  .75 Following this in order will be ten 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians............ $20.00 Gallery of Musical Celebrities, A. S. Garbett........ ie 75 more prizes, each consisting of a sub- 
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A Glazounoff “Jubi- 
lee”? has been celebrated by 
the Leningrad (St. Peters- 
burg) State Conservatory, 
commemorating twenty years 
of service by this master -as 
its director. Born in_ the 
Russian capital in 1865, he 
was elected to his present po- 
sition in 1905, when the 
peace of the institution was 
disturbed by the protests of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, beeause 
Glazounoff made himself. a 
ely nominal figure above his famous friend. 
us tle unique experience of having been 
pointed under the Czarist régime, of serv- 
throughout the revolution, and of main- 
ing the favor of the Soviet government. 


ANDER GLAZOUNOFF 


he International Society of Con- 
porary Music held its fourth annual 
ival at Zurich, from June 18th to 23d. 
re were five concerts and a theatrical pro- 
jon, and American composers were repre- 
ted by a “String Quartet on Indian 
emes,”’ by Frederick Jacobi. 


Rappresentazione del, Animo e 
Corpo (Representation of Soul and 
dy), the first of oratorios, by Cavalieri, and 
ch was first. performed at the Oratory 
atorio) of St. Philip de Neri of Rome 
m which it received its name), was given 
concert performance during the annual mu- 
week of the Musicians’ League of IFrank- 
tf, Germany, late in June. 


‘orks of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
French composer and musical historian, 
the number of sixty-nine books and two 
dred and forty-two pamphlets, have been 
| to the library of Princeton University, 
gh a purchase made by Dean Glauss, from 
olyte Buffanoir, the French critic. 


ie Birth-House of Gaetano Doni- 
>» where he first saw the light in 1797, 
rgamo, Italy, and which has long been a 
ine to many musical tourists, has been ac- 
by the Italian Government and will be 
side as a national monument to his genius. 
son of a weaver who sought to make of 
a teacher, the world owes some of its 
sparkling music to the fact that Donizetti 
quently ran away from this home. ~ 


rie ROze, one of the most favored of 
donnas of the 1870's and ’80's, died in 
pital near Paris in the last week of June. 
was one of the particular stars of the 
Ison and Strakosch troupes and of the 
s Carl Rosa company, of England. She 
rtieularly successful in the leading roles 
armen,” ‘‘Fidelio,” ‘Lohengrin,’ “Aida,” 
Giovanni,” and “The Magic Flute.” After 
r retirement she was for many years a 
ninent teacher of singing in Paris. 


Vinona,” a romantic opera, by Alberto 
oni, founded on an American Indian leg- 
. and interpreting the spirit of the Red 
n’s life with much of the poetic fancy that 
s made Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” so fasci- 
is now being prepared for production 

American Grand Opera Company, of 
land, Oregon. 


Clarence. Eddy, “The 
Dean of American Organ- 
ists,” celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday on the 27th of 
June. A distinguished com- 
‘pany gathered at. the pala- 
tial home of Charles M. 
Hayes, on a bluff of Chicago’s 
Sheridan Road, overlooking 
Lake Michigan, and did honor 
to the occasion. A message 
from Vice-President Dawes 
and a tribute from William 
Chapman, whose mother had 
n in her arms to hear Mr. Eddy, at 
ntennial in 1876, added interest to the 
The annals of American organ-playing 
robably bear no name that has added 
er to this field of our national art. ° 


1) Van Den Burg has been ap- 
| leading vigloncellist of the Philadel- 
a. By a strange coincidence he, 
ms immediate predecessors, Hans 
dler and Michel Penha, all hail 
One might wonder by what 
le kingdom of windmills be- 
in tulips and ‘cellists? 


The World of Music 


Louis Svecenski, violinist and _ viola 
player, died in New York, on June Sth. Born 
in Croatia, November 6th, 1862, he received 
his advanced musical training at the Vienna 
Conservatory as a classmate of Fritz Kreisler 
and Franz Kneisel. Wilhelm Gericke brought 
him to America in 1885, to become a member 
of the ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he remained until 1903. He was the 
faithful vicla player of the famous Kneisel 
String Quartet throughout the entire thirty- 
two years of its existence. 


The Gramophone (Talking-machine) has 
been banned from the precincts of Cambridge 
University (England) because of the students’ 
over-indulgence in Jazz; and now a number 
of. young friends of the classics have petitioned 
the Vice-Chancellor to allow the use of the me- 
chantenl reproducer for the music of the mas- 
ers. 


The “Pop” Concerts in Boston Sym- 
phony Hall attract fifteen thousand people 
every week. About one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand are reported as the attendance for 
this season; and fully five million admissions 
have been paid since the inauguration of the 
series in 1885. 


Turkish Schools now employ only West- 
ern music in their methods of instruction ; and 
this notwithstanding that the Constantinople 
Conservatory has collected and preserved more 
than three thousand traditional Turkish airs. 
Though much richer in tones (employing ap- 
proximately two hundred) than occidental 
music, that of Turkey is barren of either poly- 
phony, harmony or counterpoint. 


Four Leading Military Bands of the 
World are this month playing and officially 
representing their respective nations at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia : 
The Band of the Coldstream Guards, of: Lon- 
don: the Garde Republicaine Band, of France 
the Royal Carabinieri Band, of Italy, and the 
ee States Army Band, from Washington, 


The Brahms Chorus, with N. Lindsay 
Norden as conductor, is a new vocal organiza- 
tion of Philadelphia. With a membership of 
one hundred voices, its aim is the artistic in- 
terpretation of @ capella music, in which Mr. 
Norden has achieved surprising results both 
while formerly conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Clu8 and as leader of one of the best choirs of 
Philadelphia. 


Alice Singer, American harpist, has been 
awarded the Reine Harp Prize, in a contest 
which closed in Paris on June 28. She is the 
first American to win this distinction. 


Six Student-Soloists, none of whom is 
more than seventeen years of age, have been 
chosen to appear at the concerts of the Stan- 
ley Musie Club, of Philadelphia, which are 
given by one hundred members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under the baton of Artur 


Rodzinski. It is interesting to note that but 
two of these young people are native- 


born Americans, the other four coming from 
Russia. | 


| 

The London Bach Choir, organized for 
the performance of the “Mass in B Minor,” 
celebrated in June its fiftieth anniversary. , Its 
first conductor was Otto Goldschmidt (Jenny 
Lind’s husband), and succeeding leaders have 
been Sir Charles Villiers Stanford and Sir 
Walford Davies. 


Stephen Foster's one hundredth anni- 
versary was celebrated on the Fourth of July 
by impressive programs at Pittsburgh and 
other places. Born at Lawrenceville, now a 
part of Pittsburgh, on July 4th, 1826, by his 
simple, ‘spontaneous, soul-songs he probably 
enriched Columbia’s musical heritage more 
than any other of her sons or daughters. Of 
his more than two hundred songs several un- 
doubtedly will remain classics wherever and 
so long as the English language is sung. 


Broadeast Programs have been kept 
this summer at the same high standard as pre- 
vails in the winter, by the Sears-Roebuck Sta- 
tion WLS, of Chicago. .Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Charles Marshall, Glenn Drake, Marie Mor- 
rissey and the Little Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago are among those contributing to the 
star programs planned for Friday evenings, be- 
ginning at nine-thirty o’clock, Chicago day- 
light saving time. 


The Hart String Quartet was a wel- 
come yisitor from Canada in August, when it 
gave a series of concerts in ‘“‘The States,” tak- 
ing them as far West as Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
The organization’ takes its name from Hart 
House, the main building of the University of 
Toronto. When the Massey Foundation pre- 
sented this building. to, the University it also 
established and endowed the Quartet, thus 
assuring a permanent association of these 
educational and cultural agencies. 


Dame Ethel Smyth has 
received from Oxford Uni- 
versity the much coveted 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music. She is probably Brit- 
ain’s most distinguished of 
women composers. Her grand 
opera, ‘The Wreckers,” has 
had many performances on 
the continent and in Great 
Britain ; and her lighter and 
more romantic, “The Boat- 
swain’s Mate,’ has been very 
popular in the English opera 
houses. Dame Smyth's first 
opera, “The Forest,” was produced at the 
Metropolitan of New York, under Heinrich 
Contried, after its premiére at the Royal Opera 
of Berlin. 


Keystone View Co. 
Dame Exner Suyrit 


Two Famous Viennese Theatres cele- 
brate interesting anniversaries this year, The 
Burgtheatre early in the year marked its one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary and thus 
recalled the days of the Empire when it was 
Europe's foremost stage. The theatre an der 
Wien, in June had its one hundred and twenty- 
fifth “birthday,” and has special historic in- 
terest in that it was founded by no other 
than Schikaneder, libretist of Mozart's “Magic 
Flute.” 

Works by Fellows of the American 
Academy in Rome recently made up a 
special program performed at that institution. 
A “Lento for Piano and Stringed Instru- 
ments,” by Walter Hefller, songs of Robert 
Sanders, and a “Quintet for Piano and String 
Instruments,” by Herbert Elwell, were the 
compositions heard. 


Raoul Laparra, composer of “La Ha- 
hanera,”’ which was in the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company two years ago, 
has been awarded the Monbine Prize of Three 
Thousand Franes, for his opera, “Le Joueur 
de Viole (The Violin-Player)"’ which recently 
met with success in Paris. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 
the “Etude” to make cach issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating «inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


dollar investment. 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians met in Salt Lake City, in the second 
week of May. Joseph N. Weber was unani- 
mously re-elected as president for his twenty- 
seventh term in this office. 


The Royal Conservatory of Liege has 
celebrated its first one hundred years of exist- 
ence. Méhul is probably the best known of 
its Directors ; while Ysaye, one of the greatest 
of modern violinists, received his early edu- 
cation there where his father was an in- 
structor of violin. César Franck and César 
Thomson are two other students who have 
reflected glory on the school. ' 


Sir Henry Wood, whom 
we would be tempted to call 
“The Theodore’ Thomas of 
England,’’ were it not that he 


is so purely, genuinely and 
peculiarly just the “Sir 
Ilenry” who has done so 


much, and this so unobstru- 
sively, to make England hon- 
ored musically, has been 
again a most welcome visitor 


among us. The noted con- 
ductor of the Queen’s Hall | Sts Henry Woop 
Orchestra of London is here | 


primarily to conduct his second series of con- 
certs at the Hollywood Bowl. 


Mrs. J. Powell Jones, organist of Ep- 
worth Memorial Chureh, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was recently elected dean of the Northern Ohio 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
the second time that a woman has been raised 
to this office. 


The Centenary of the Birth of Karl 
Bechstein, founder of the House of Bech- 
stein, piano: manufacturers of Berlin, was cele- 
brated by that institution on June Ist. Hans 
von Biilow was one of the first great pianists 
to use these instruments, which later was done 
by Liszt and other artists, till they largely 
supplanted the instruments of Erard and 
Broadwood, which had been the favorites of 
Europe. 


Negro Spirituals and Negro “Work 
Songs” are reported to be growing in popu- 
larity in Berlin, where the leading critics are 
emphasizing the “spiritual” as America’s 
greatest contribution to musical art. 


Eugene Cowles, once so popular with 
that unusual organization, ‘“‘The Bostonians,” 
is reported to be organizing a new light opera 
company in ‘The Hub,” to be known as “The 
New Bostonians.” 


Alexander Gretchaninoff, the widely-re- 
puted Russian composer, is to make a visit to 
this country early in the fall. Best known in 
America by his compositions, he is familiar as 
well in his: native land as a pianist and con- 
ductor. Born in Moscow on October 3d, 1864, 
he is recognized as the leading living disciple of 
the great Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky having 
missed this distinction by following a star 
which led him into a path divergent from that 
of the great creator of “The Snow Maiden,” 
and “Le Coq d'Or.” 


Beethoven is to be the central figure of 
a silent drama soon to be produced by the 
German Fox Film Company. It is said that 
the picture will be staged on a large scale, em- 
ploying actual scenes associated with the com- 
poser and the creation of his works. 


Dame Nellie Melba, for 
thirty-eight years one of the 
most popular of concert and 
opera singers of the world, 
made her “farewell” appear- 
ance in opera at Covent Gar- 
den, London, on June 7th. 
with demands for tickets on 
the outside and scenes of en- 
thusiasm within the theater 
that might well have stirred 
even one _ accustomed to 
laudation. It was a thrilling 
climax to one of the most 
brilliant careers among the singers of a cen- 
tury. A flawless art in technic, an unparal- 
leled evenness of voice from limit to limit, and 
a ravishingly silvery tone, made la Melba a 
coloratura singer unequalled in her day and 
perhaps never surpassed. 


(Continued on Page 702) 
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ATTRACTIVE MATERIAL for BEGINNERS 
CULTIVATES EARLY INTEREST in GOOD M USIC. 


ies  Y |} MECH mvtee vs Hl ib TEACHING 
First Steps i, | PIECES 


——S=S= 
in the 


‘ ‘nti i ee SS py \ aE lan ™ ores 
Use of the Pedal 2 if By 


Jor Piano | COMPOSERS 


by 
Blake : who know how to write for 
PEG) the child’s first studies. 


| MELODY Book 


A FIRST BOOK | 
' 
! 
’ 


THE WILLIs MUSIC COMPANY | The Wiille Musle Co. 
3 Cincinnati 7 j | y THE WILLS Muste ! GRADE I 
OO is ee a | : CINCINNATI OMig MEANY. ; i Piaget, Ada May 
s | : Fairyland Music....... 30 
Fox, Julia 
Rosemary <A tarts toe es -30 


One of the best and the most _ Progressing gradually this Simplifies the con- Studies and pieces oe ea ta -40 
Sareea .25 


successful of beginners books. book follows Melody Book One. fusion which usually planned in a definite The First Waltz. 

Both treble and bass clefs taken Charming pieces characteristic follows the first ap- Moh tol shaw dhe use Sutherland, Jay 
up from the first lesson. Each of this composer's brilliant style. pearance of two or Fallin Line........... +25 
on the of the damper pedal. piecanaly. Jags a 


ws 
| DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


hand plays one tone at a time in Free from all intricate techni- more notes - 
both directions from Middle C. calities. staff. oe Bad Quaile = 
; 4 . * wtlaby:s ss. see hte ee 
Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents Price, 75 cents The Village Fair....... 30 
Adair, Mildred 
Happy and Gay...... .35 
= EG — = eee . eae Seats) oe * 
’ { = lake, Dorothy Gaynor 
WM. BEROLD’S “HeppyHah ous ¥ |, AMA TONES ppitellowe'en a eames, 8 40 
. } ro et <h, 3 5 omas, J. J. 
WM. BEROLD'S PIANO COURSE yy LANDS ey NES ae poikey Hes SF uc r 
PIANO | A fundamentally sound, 2. ae we MataneIe Tice 


COURSE =| simple and progressive ; 1 PAS | BREE Ay Uncle Rufe’s Trombone. . 
f pe fv Ny The Jolly Oboe........ 3 


ooh | course in piano lessons com- <I, 2 ) a Re ia YY yi 
i} [== plete in four books. Both Sah Na Waa’ I} x 
i, al ly the treble and bass clefs a } ; : JT js K A) GRADE II 
q 2 } 5 aan TPS 


are taught simultaneously. {is Blake, Dorothy Gaynor 

4 7 . The Juggler. .......... . 
Full of variety and pleasing x Courtyard Fountain. ... .: 
pieces. Already in use in : is Tunes from MbGeerester s. ie yates: R 
hundreds of convents and p Many Lands - When all the The King Returns...... . 


educational institutions. ' Happy Half-Hours in ood ens tetera 


Melody-Land A first and a second solo and duet book by Smith, Hannah 
Price, 50 h _ Just. bubbling with de- Diller and Quaile made up of charming folk- Butterfly Chase......., -30 
rice, cents, eac lightful instruction. music. Price, each, $1.00 Through the Woods.... .30 
Price, $1.00 McIntyre, Edwin Vaile 
Fi Rairy Dances Aa2 sae -30 
The Bariict.:.:.. #odwerqa se 30 
: THE ONLY COMPLETE COURSE f erFOxy Kitten. 
or OXY Wittett ss. naiee ae 225 
INSTRUCTIVE PIECES IN BOOK FORM J Mattingly, Jane 
MhAroand the H by M SCHOOL BANDS and ORCHESTRAS Published Swaying Pines......... .35 
mond the House, by’ Mayors cia). aloes ins «> sds ele 


A Visit to Orchestra-Land, by Mattingly................. : Compiled and Edited by GRADE II!-Iv 

Seven Sunny Stories, by Bilbro...................cceeees A Bliss, Paul : 

Five Tuneful Tales, by Thomas..............0.-c00eeees i J. E. MADDY and T. P. GIDDINGS s Ween Gieneee eee 49 
Thro’ the Castle Gate, by Blake. .............0..0000005+ , Peel tach 25, conta: Pinno. 41.00 tuart, Janet 

Merrie Stories from Toneland, by Hyatt................. : ane her hh Resale ata on Sand OTe: ate Mcincrces beteriss Vaile 
In October Sunshine, by Woodrow. .....-. +++... sees : Instrumental Technique................ Parts, each, 50 cents Camellia.............. +35 
Miniature of a Dutch Family, by Fox................++: Technical exercises with complete fingering charts. Davies, Evan 


Sunny Rhymes from Childhood, by Tracy......:.....-.- : The Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band Series, Vol. I View Gardens.... .4: 
Tuneful Rhymes from Wonderland, by Krogmann....... a 16 choice selections within the easiest compass of each instrument. eee. 


4 Magnolia Blossoms..... mi 
; j Price, each part, 50 cents; Piano, $1.00 Frimf, Rudolf 
perce ne tree bey ESO RIAR I Caicos deb ae + ; The Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band Series, Vol. II Shining Waterec a). y 


Southland Sketches, by Dutton..............++-00e+2005 : 13 selected pieces for slightly advanced pupils. Price, 75 cents Cadman, CG. W. 
The Three Majors, by Blake. ..2. 1.2.2... --s2sss 000s i The Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band Series, Vol. III Dawn............ woes 35 
American Indian Sketches, by Wright.................-- : 10 selections of the masterpieces. Price, each, 75 cents A Legend of the Plains.. . 


iano, $1. Spencer, R 
mrairre sketches, by. Cadman... 6... wh eee viene a Piano, $1.00 Fireflies Frolic......... 


Dutton, Theodora 
Ona Southern Balcony... 


Any Music Dealer should be willing to send above material “On Sale” Smith, Hanna . 
Write direct to us for copy of valuable folder “The Willis Fall Messenger 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


61st Year 


President 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13 


More than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, 
Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, 
Church Organ, Movie Organ, Theory, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative 
and Classical Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral In- 
struments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


SS 
FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


(Two Private Lessons Weekly) to be awarded to the students who 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the 
greatest gift for playing or singing. 


PROFESSIONAL DEBUTS, 
ENGAGEMENTS and SITUATIONS 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chi- 
cago, when they are ready to commence their public careers. A 
special bureau established in the College will assist artist students 
in obtaining professional engagements. Graduates who have quali- 
fied as teachers will be assisted in securing situations without charge 
to teacher or employer. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 
Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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THE ETUDE 


Letters from Interested Readers 


Music as a Means of All-Round Development 


To THe ETUDE: 

Of all the arts, musice is the best means of 
giving all-round development of human pow- 
ers, this is education of soul, mind and body 
unitedly. Man struggling with the difficulties 
of his instrument might be compared to an 
army overcoming a strong enemy. The soul 
as general sends the eyes as scouts to instruct 
the mind as captain to command the ten 
fingers as soldiers. If all the necessary 
forces are on duty, entrancing strains of 
musie result—the battle is won; 
one of them is wanting there is only partial 
defeat of the enemy. Can we conceive any 
other study that demands the same, simul- 
taneous exertion of all one’s powers to their 
limit ? . Some oné has truly written in Tun 
Erupn, “Music as an art may be best ap- 
proached through the pianoforte 
There is nothing in the literature of music 
that cannot be explored through the piano. 
It is for this reason that I feel very strongly 
that every one who desires to study music, 
whether the design is professional or amateur, 
should, at first, strive to gain a certain pian- 
istic facility. The ability to play the piano, 
if merely for exploring purposes, is a valuable 
possession for anyone in these days, when 
there is such a world interest in music. Ex- 
cept drama, music is the only fine art which 
ean be re- -created wherever there is the right 
medium.’ Music is always increasing in 
favor with Americans, and becoming a ‘“‘pos- 
session” and not an ‘¢mportation.”” I here- 
with venture to claim for it the enviable posi- 
tion of our best means of education. 

Mary M. PLPASANTS. 


Musicai Fairy Stories 


To THE Erupe: 

Some people are quick to criticize teachers 
who seem to make play out of elementary 
musical education by telling fairy stories, 
playing games and in other ways appealing 
to the child nature. These fault-finding 
parents and friends of the pupils believe that, 
since the road to success in music is long, 
hard, and anything but a game, children 
should not be started off with the wrong con- 
ception of the task that is before them, and 
that in place of myth and fable, which are 


told merely to interest the child, stories from , 


the lives of the musicians should be given. 
Musical biographies, which can be made 
exceedingly interesting to children, form a 
foundation for more advanced studies in_his- 
tory and appreciation, but fairy stories have 
no educational value. These arguments are 
sounder in theory than in practice; because 
children live in a world of fancy which forms 


but if any 


sucha vital ae of their young lives that 
nothing can supplant it. The fairy world is 
the only world that the child has experienced 
and it is therefore, the only world which is 
understandable to him. For the interest an¢ 
healthy progress of the young child, a few 
elves and sprites are oe indispensable. | 
. O. Batss 


. 


Cheer for ‘Shut Ins’”’ 


To Tue ETuDE: 

The late numbers of Tur Erupm were un 
usually welcome, as they arrived while I wai 
recovering from a sprained back and wrist 

The article on ‘‘Development of the Han¢ 
in Piano Playing” by E. A. Schubert, was jus! 
what I needed. It reminded me of Rubin, 


feel thankful that my left wrist was merel)| 
dislocated. 

I gathered both information and inspira’ 
tion from the wealth of THr Erupn’s pages 
The articles on “Musie and Labor’ in the 
June issue, were most encouraging; for | 
have always believed. in the need of musix| 
in all branches of life. | 

“How to Overcome Nervousness” by Piran) 
gave very helpful suggestions. 

One article seemed to me to lay too greai 
value on the discovery of talent by the ear 
test. In working with young piano student: 
I have found that an untrained ear does nojj 
easily detect small variations in pitch o1 
in time duration and that intelligent train 
ing often rapidly develops this ability. Ther 
individuals who have remarkable true an¢ 
sensitive ears often lack other essentials 0] 
musicianship. Pupils sometimes remain ap) 
parently hopeless for six months or more anc| 
then develop faculties one would not hays} 
dreamed of being there. 

Tests of rhythm, to be within the gras) 
of children, should be confined to dances anc 
marches, An interesting test which bring: 
out the imaginative side of the character it 
what might be called the “mood test.’”’ Fo! 
this such pieces as a gay peasant dance, fu 
neral march, wedding march, nocturne, bar 
carolle, military march, and fantastic descrip 
tive pieces are useful. The children wil 
record briefly the impression made on then) 
by each piece. 

Music should be a part of the child’s schoo| 
life, from the time he first steps into the kin; 
Cergarten room. The singing, the dancing 
the marching, the skipping, and the clappin;| 
of hands outvalues all other means of develop 
ing a sense of rhythm and pitch. ! 

With best wishes for your continued success} 

KATHERINE JOY POSTLE, 
Idaho! 


THE LAUGHING CHORUS 


Ha haha 


Adaptable 


Professor Fugue—When will it be con- 
venient for your daughter to take her mu- 
sic lesson? 

Dad.—Any time when I’m not at home. 


A Good Excuse 


Little Bobbie would not sing in school. 
His teacher insisted that he do so or give 
a reasonable excuse. 

Bobbie (half-sobbing) : “I don’t want to 
sing, ’cause mother says I sing just like 
Dad, and you ought to hear him.” 


A Cheerful Prospect 


Will.. R. MacDonald, of Washington, 
once rented a farm a few miles outside of 
the city to escape the noise of town, but 
he soon tired of looking after the place. 

“I’m going to hire a manager, to look 
after this farm,” he told his family, at 
breakfast one morning. “Then I won't 
have any more trouble. 
room on the top floor, and we will all have 
a quiet, easy time.” ; 

MacDonald leaned back and smiled 
serenely in anticipation of the coming 
rest and peace. 


He can occupy a. 


. proposed. + aie 


ha ha ha ha 


That night as the new manager passei/) 
through the hall, on his way upstairs) 
MacDonald stepped out and asked him i) 
he cared to have the afternoon paper. 

“No, thank you,’ replied the fount o} 
rest and quiet. “I have a flute on which 
always practice two hours before goin; | 
to bed.” 


Speeding Up 
Farmer Oats, at a concert, during th 
performance of a duet, remarked to hi/ 
friend: 
“D’ye ken, Tammas, now it’s got to te!) 
o’clock, they’re singing twa at a time, s. 
as to get done sooner!” 


Say it with Music 

They had courted for fifteen years an) 
yet neither of them would as much a)/ 
name the happy day. So one evening afte 
supper she began to play on the piano. H 
asked her to play something sweet, am 
touching, so she played “Darling, I Ar 
Growing Old.’ He took the hint # 
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progress of these graduates. 


One gtaduate writes: 


“My diplomas from your Conservatory 
have been recognized by the State Uni- 
versity and a life certificate issued me. I 
have secured a position with an increase in 
salary of $50.00 a month.” 


Another one writes: 


“T have just been selected as director of 
the voice department in a Music College, 
as a result of my lessons with you.” 


Another graduate writes: 


“T was elected assistant supervisor of the 
grades and junior high. 


One studying in New York City states: 


“I received full two-years’ credit for my 
work with you.” 


“My son recently completed your course and he is playing first 
violin in a school orchestra and also in a 7-piece one led by 
his mother in Church and Community Entertainments. Ad- 
vanced violin players are congratulating him on his ability as 


a violinist.” 


Wanted: 


‘ affiliation to take charge of our branch schools. 
% If interested, mention in your inquiry. 


? ‘ 2 


DEPT. D-57 


A — 3 Diploma 
\ A Bachelor's Degree 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


| The teacher holding a Certificate today is the one at the top of his profession. 
jahead in the music field? If not, what is the trouble? 
‘colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. 


Get An Accredited Course 


Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Many of our graduates hold good positions, as a result of our Extension Courses, 
(Name and address furnished on request.) 


The father of one of our Violin graduates says: 


Teachers in the different Cities for 


University Extension Conservatory 
" LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 


SEPTEMBER. 1926 


N MUSIC 
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Are you getting 
There are demands for teachers in schools and 


Read of the 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of leaving home 
to, study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the masters’ 
methods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 


The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher Sherwood. The Cornetist studies 
with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how to interpret the 
soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil through every phase of the 
study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducting; Frances FE, 
Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjo- 
ist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give their 
methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciation 
of Music by Glen Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, are advanced 
courses leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. . Stiven. 


More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have-gained proficiency in these various branches 
of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages which were 
given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail Coupon TODAY! 


Fill in the coupon below—send it now for four lessons and our late catalog. We will give 
you full details of our offer to teachers and students, and the offer calls for samples from one of 
the courses. Get the catalog and lessons—then decide. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-57 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 


\ 
I 
\ 
\ 
I 
O Piano, Normal 0 Cornet, Amateur O Violin 
| Course for 0 Cornet, Profes- 0 Guitar 
Teachers sional OlEar Training and 
' C1 Piano, Course for [Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
\ Students OD Voice 0] Mandolin 
O Public School OO History of Music OO) Adv. Composition 
\ Muic 0 Harmony ; 
; INES Estey oh 5 fs Ae ag oan <M ore aR ore AGG tlc oa Ohi oe 
POET GC ERO: caniecs f prvere Meeebia arty Sle s serail clan sve Las cava sinks Shon Oe ek ae 
(ISR AN aS Pe ae as. Lats, EMME TE oe SETS 
DOLAUEY STN c BAe eee at oy ee min ay CRE lo a? Sa Se 
: How long have you taught Piano? .............. How many pupils have 
i 
| RIO ILO Wisma ginseesrs. 6 Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?.......... Have 
| 
\ you studied Harmony?.......... Would you like to earn the Degree of 

CHICAGO, ILL. ; Bachelor of Music?........... 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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PIANO TECHNIC FOR 
CHILDREN 


By Julia Lois Caruthers $2.50 


A well-known work on the subject of the first 
technical training practiced away from the piano. 


Includes all the accepted standards of technical 
exercises used in ultimate artistic piano playing. 
Each problem is illustrated and accompanied by 
songs and rhymes. Specially designed for class 
work. 


HOW TO TEACH PIANO TO 
THE CHILD BEGINNER 
By Louise Robyn $1.50 

A set of thirty-six lessons based upon scientific 
principles of child pedagogy. Miss Robyn’s wide 
experience and success as a teacher ably qualifies 
her as authority for the practicality of her method of 
procedure set forth in this work. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
A Series of Books. By Calvin B. Cady 
Volume 1—An Outline $1.09 

A book that has been out of print for some time 
This new issue now available differs from the original 
only in the absence of blank pages for teacher’s notes. 
This volume treats of the educational process2s 
whercby music as a mode of thought can be devel- 
oped in the child’s consciousness and brought to 
expression. 

Volume 2—Teacher’s Material $1.80 


The specific purpose of this book is to illustrate the 
principle and processes of music as an education as 
sketched in Volume 1. 

Volume 3— First Home Studies for Ten 
Fingers 
Book 1, 75c.; Books 2 and 3, each, 50c. 

In these books the processes of music develop- 
ment are practically applied by the use of two and 
three tone melodies. They introduce also the Staff, 
realization of Rhythmic feeling and simple phrasing. 


FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 
By Phyllis Lucy Keyes 60c. 
The first study for the child of the Big Staff and the 


Keyboard. All one-line pieces, using the simpler 
keys and yet giving a very free use of the Keyboard. 
Words and pictures add to the interest and ample 
space is given for the printing of each piece. 


THE CHILD AT THE PIANO 
By Meda Zarbell Steele 75c. 


Four essential lines of fundamental elementary 
music development have been followed in this book: 
(1) Ear-training and Theory; (2) Study of the Staff 
and Keyboard; (3) Rhythm and (4) Technic. 


THE VERY FIRST LESSONS 
AT THE PIANO 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams 90c. 


A book that has served a great need and will 
continue to do so as long as there are teachers who 
wish to awaken the interest of the pupil in his music 
work from the beginning. Standard with thousands 
of successful teachers. 


Compiled by Mrs. Crosby Adams 
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AN ARRAY OF EXCELLENT TEACHING 
MATERIAL FOR PIANO 


GRADED STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


7 Books for Two Hands, Grade 1 to 5, each, $1.00 
3 Books for Four Hands, Grade 1 to 3, each, $1.00 


Universally recognized as a superior series of graded piano 
work. Selected from a wide range of classic and modern 
material, they furnish every thing necessary for a complete 
musical development. 


TEN IDEAL LESSONS FOR 
CHILD TRAINING IN PIANO 
STUDY 
By Kathleen Air 50c. 

A creative plan of awakening and leading the child 
in music. Ideas successfully used by Miss Air in 
her work as head of the children’s department of the 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago. Provides the 
pupil with a true foundation—mentally, musically, 
rhythmically and physically. Suitable for class 
work or private instruction. . 


WORK AND PLAY BOOK 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams 75c. 


Dealing with the important study of Transposition 
in its elementary stages. A familiar Folk Song 
melody is given and space is provided for its trans- 
position into all the major keys. It invclves scale 
construction and triad building in both Major and 
Minor keys. A book that produces far-reaching 
results. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES FOR 
THE PIANO 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams 30c. 


Systematic training in elementary preparation for 
piano playing. To establish an easy familiarity with 
the keyboard and grand staff in a series of simple 
exercises. Valuable lessons for the adult beginner 
to precede the “Graded Studies,” or for the child to 
precede “The Very First Lessons at the Piano.” 


FINGER SONGS FOR THE 
PIANO 


By Edna Densmore 60c. 

Brief tuneful melodies using large notes and in- 
tended for very first daily sight reading for the 
young student. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES 
by Florence A. Goodrich 
Vol. 1 (S. E. No. 11), 75c. 
Vols. 2 & 3 (S.E. Nos.12 & 13), each, $1.00 


A plan of intelligent memorizing. Shows the value 
of analyzing the harmonic structure of pieces to be 
learned. The plan is definite, presented authoritative- 
ly and forms a firm basis for future success in this 
part of musical development. The volumes follow 
one another in logical order. 


LESSONS IN RHYTHM 
By John Mokrejs 75c. 


To develop a feeling for and scientific und-r- 
standing of Rhythm. 


ALTHEA’S SAMPLER 
By John Mokrejs 


Some highly original ideas in teaching the first 
necessary steps in music. Woven into quaint stori2s, 
the fundamentals are presented as story characters. 
First problems are mastered with no apparent effort 
but give a satisfying permanence in the child’s 
mind. Color names are used in the training of 
Positive and Relative Pitch. 


60c. 


The 
TEACHER’S LOOSE-LEAF 


JOURNAL LEDGER 
the MUSIC STUDENT’S 
LESSON RECORD 
by Leola Arnold 
are indispensable utilities 


for the music teacher. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS AND TERMS 


| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


HARMONY FOR BEGINNERS AND 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY, 
PRELIMINARY STUDIES IN KEYBOARD 


By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


ce 
KEYBOARD HARMONY AND TRANSPOSITION 
Vols. 1 & 2, each, 40c. 


vi 
HARMONY 
By Kenneth M. Bradley $2.00 

HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


By Adolf Weidig 


STUDIES IN SIGHT READING 
FOR THE PIANO 


By Mary Frances Frothingham 


75¢. 


These studies are designed to train the eye to see 
keyboard and staff relations; te conceive quickly 
such details as signatures, ties, rests, time value of 
notes, etc., essential to smooth and accurate sight 
playing. 


THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE 
OF LINES AND SPACES 


A Note Spelling Book 
By Elizabeth Blackburn Martin 60c. 


An ingenious way whereby the pupil becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the lines and spaces on the 
grand staff. Serious work presented interestingly. 
The book includes lessons in note values and 
notation, rests, also key signatures. 


LESSONS IN SIGHT READING 
AT THE PIANO 

By John Mokrejs 75c, 
A simple and direct method of developing accuracy 

in sight reading. Explains in careful detail the 

fundamental principle of this method. The mental 

training resulting from study as prescribed in this 

work is exceedingly beneficial. 


THE LITTLE HANON 
By Robert J. Ring (S.E. No. 100) $1.00 


Elementary Technic for Beginners. A series of 
simple exercises designed to cover, step by step, the 
various elementary finger movements. The diatonic 
progression of the exercises eliminates all the drudg- 
ery usual in purely technical work. Patterned after 
and preparatory to the “Hanon Virtuoso Pianist.” 


PRACTICAL SCALE BUILDER 
By Robert J. Ring 25c. 


Each page a chart for the construction by the pupil 
of all the Major and Minor scales. A plan that in- 
sures the understanding knowledge of the scales 
from all angles. Teaches the pupil to think, write 
and recite scales, as well as to play them. Widely 
used in class work and private instruction. 


PRELUDES FOR YOUNG 
PIANISTS 
By Florence A. Goodrich 75c,. 


Attractive music that develops pianistic style, en- 
courages transposition, accustoms the pupil to chord 
building, introduces rules of simple harmony, stimu- 
lates interest in the mastering of early technical 
problems. 


HOME STUDY BOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS 
By Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
Parts 1 and 2, each 40c. 


Teaches the pupil to use the tools of musical crafts- 
manship and write as well as play musical phrases 
and sentences. 


ADVANCED STUDENTS 
By Emil Barth, 40c- 


HARMONY AND TRANSPOSITION 
40. 


Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


AND ANALYSIS 


$3.00, plus postage 


429 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWENTY-FOUR COMPOSITIONS 


having a volume of Schubert’s numbers for piano. 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 


BY FRANZ SCHUBERT—PRICE, $1.00 
[F you are familiar with the beautiful melodic qualities of Schubert’s compositions you will enjoy thoroughly 

1 € If you have never made the acquaintance of many of Schubert's 
melodies then this album holds a treat for you. The good pianist not only will find these numbers interesting, 

but the average player also is able to enjoy playing them since they do not possess any forbidding keyboard work. + 
The purchasing price is very reasonable, figuring only a little over four cents for each one of these delighting pieces. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our edvertisers, 


THE ETUDE 


During Your Visit : | 


to the “Sesqui” 


E want you to make our 
store your headquarters for 
receipt of mail, etc. 


‘ 


Let us” | 


serve you in any way which | 


may be helpful to you. 


Remember, we will be glad to’ 
welcome you either at 1712 
Chestnut St., or at our booth in 


the Liberal Arts Building of 
the Sesqui group. 


We have prepared a very attractive 
Sesqui souvenir of interest to all 
music lovers, which we will gladly 
forward to anyone upon request. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
tation in Western educational centre. Box 
C. I. K., care of ETupn. 


FOR SALE—38 copies “Song of Thanks- 


giving,” Maunder—12 copies “Seven Last 
Words of Christ,’’ Dubois, good as new; also 


many Standard Anthems, Octavo, less than | 


half price. 
Vernon, N. Y 


_FOR SALE—Small Harp—beautiful an- 
tique model—date, 1730, 
(spinet-cymbal, 1770), etched mahogany—con- 
dition perfect. Address, L. Bosch y Pagés, 
Servette 36, Geneva, Switzerland. 


WANTED—Used reed organ with pedal 
board and two manuals. Address, Conte, 5436 
E. Washington St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY — Sim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem. 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts eorrected and 
prepared for publication, R. M, Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 


Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and |} 


guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
tb Rode Jacobsen, 2323 N. Calif. Ave., Chicago, 


and 600, 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared | 


for club use. Programs arranged, George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERT’S AD-| 


VICE: 


LEARN HARMONY AND COUN- | 


TERPOINT—Harold Sanford, associated for | 
18 years with the late Victor Herbert, is now | 


conducting a mail course in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius System. 
Send for descriptive circular to Harold San- 
ford, 172 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“BARTERED BRIDE”’—Celebrated march 
from the famous opera ‘Bartered Bride.” 
Piano, 40 cents. Emerick & White, 16 Ford- 
ham Sta., New York, N. Y. 
SSS eee 

START BUSINESS YOURSELF as piano 
technician. $150 to $500 month. No capital 
needed. Demand for skilled men exceeds sup- 
ply. We train you at home at small cost. 
Write, Mack Institute, Wabash Station, EM-3, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 
EERE ee 
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Small piano— | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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q 


WH. D. Keck, 21 Rich Ave., Mount f 
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some defenseless individual. 
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Start Fresh 


The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And sunshine follows rain ; 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frown 
Can never come over again. 
Charles Kingsley. 


We are standing upon the threshold of a new season. Let 
us make it the most helpful, the most productive, the most sunny, 
the most prosperous season of our lives. We say “let us” be- 
cause we are joining in the resolution with you. 

Backed by renewed vigor, widened experience, great na- 
tional activity, the blessings of peace and good government, 
there is almost no limit to what we may do. 

One of the principal things is to be ready. We have been 
working. harder than ever before to get things ready to be of 
greater service to music lovers, teachers and students. Never 
in history was musical opportunity greater. Never in history 
has music been in position to be of such great service to humanity. 

Teachers, especially, should make prompt plans to have 
everything ready—circulars, cuts, study programs complete, 
all necessary supplies ordered and in the studio, as far in ad- 
vance of the teaching season as is possible. 


Above all, do not let past failures discourage you. Start 


fresh and build anew. If the cyclone blew down your house of 


dreams last year, worrying about it will never build a new one. 
Hazlitt used to say “Prosperity is a great teacher; adversity 
is a greater.” Every year we grow richer in life experience. 
Prosperity comes from cashing in on this experience. 


Standing Criticism 

“Onxy the Great can profit by criticism,” wrote a famous 
French artist of other days. ; 

Criticism is the chisel of destiny. 

The music student who does not learn how to stand criti- 
cism is not likely to get very far in the art. Standing criticism 
demands stamina and poise and understanding. 

The constructive criticism of a real master is priceless. 
Destructive criticism well delivered is equally valuable. By 
destructive criticism we mean: those observations intended to 
destroy bad habits and inconsequential effort. 

Unfortunately many critics in their effort to make their 
remarks felt have an idea that they must use a battle-axe or 
else the no less painful lance and scalpel. 

These critics talk mostly for their own entertainment, or 
for the purpose of surprising others with their smartness, their 
erudition, their omniscience. ° 

This kind of criticism is the hardest for the student to 
stand. 

“Your scales sound as smooth as a corduroy road!” 

“Your voice is beautiful, my dear, especially those two or 
three tones that are not in your nose or your throat.” : 

“Your touch is wonderful. It sounds like a pneumatic 
hammer.” 

These and other similar serrated remarks are very easily 
uttered and are usually about as helpful to the pupil as would 
be the trick of boxing his ears to show how simple it is to hurt 
The European teachers of an- 


other day used to take pride in their sarcastic criticisms. The 
more sting, the more biting, the more cutting their remarks, 
the nearer they supposed they were to higher pedagogical 
ideals.- 


Single Copies 25 Cents 
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Although criticism today is upon a different plane, it is 
impossible for the student to go very far without receiving 
directly or indirectly some staggering critical blow. 

The student who is wounded by such critical blows is cer- 


tainly not the one who will triumph. He must learn how to keep 


on his feet and permit the “chisel of destiny” to carve out his 
artistic entity. Every criticism should be carefully and delib- 
erately weighed. It is hard to be impersonal when the subject 
under discussion is yourself. Is the critic right? Are the weak- 
nesses he points out things of great importance of which I have 
not been conscious? How can I find the right remedy? 

Sometimes students are pathetically damaged by criticism 
that is inconsequential. They form the habit of listening to all 
kinds of chance remarks and never cultivate stamina enough to 
hold their own ground. They are pushed from pole to pole by 
the observations of people who have never earned the right to 
criticise. 

Never be hurt by criticism. If you think that the critic 
knows what he is talking about, his criticisms may be priceless. 
If the critic has no right to criticise, why, pray, be concerned 
with his acerbities? ; 

Most of all be your own severest critic! 


Twenty-five Million Slogans 

Last FALL we wondered and wondered what we might do 
to help musical education in the most practical way. We wanted 
to do something that would help all teachers, all music lovers, 
all manufacturers, all students, all publishers, all schools. 

Finally we concluded that we could do our share best by 
crystallizing the great thought that music is of inestimable 
value to mankind, in as few words as was feasible and then 
giving that thought as wide a circulation as possible. This 
resulted in the creation of a slogan that you have already seen 
printed conspiciously in THe Eruper and elsewhere. 

“Music Study Evxalts Life” 

Since the creation of this slogan we have had it printed 
some twenty-five million times. It has been displayed upon 
news stands from coast to coast. It has repeatedly been pub- 
lished in our advertisments in papers with an aggregate cir- 
culation of five million readers. During the coming year we 
shall give it equal if not greater currency. 

We suggest that our readers may do a great work for 
music by using this very terse but comprehensive slogan on all 
of their programs, printed matter or announcements of any 
kind. 

The power of a slogan in affecting the mental attitude 
of the public is enormous. Every mind you direct toward this 
thought will advance the interests of music. 


Putting Music in the School Bell 


Makers of comic pictures of other days limned sketches 
all too graphic of the schoolboy trudging forth to school, his 
eyes turned painfully backward toward the “swimmin-hole” 
and the baseball field. 

What of the present day and generation? Wonderful school 
buildings, trained teaching experts, gymnasiums, flowers, ex- 
cellent books, alluring pictures, the cinematograph and always 
music, music, music, have turned the old-fashioned school from 
a kind of institution for juvenile penal servitude into one of the 
most fascinating things in child life. 

In some of our big cities children clamor to get back to 


HE Pie 


school. Unlike the country child, the summer to ‘the city child 
becomes a dreary period indeed; and the naturally active child 
mind longs eagerly to get to work. 

There is tently no comparison with the work done in the 
schools of today and in our forefather’s days. The pupil of 
today is expected to accomplish far more in a shorter period. 
In most cases he does it and does it with a relish. 

A parallel condition exists in music teaching. Music teach- 
ing has become a great calling. Its representatives prosper in 
relation to their efficiency. The same may be said of musical 
publications. This has tended to make the work prepared for 
the pupil practical and entertaining—a thousand times more 
entertaining than it could have been a generation ago. 

Music has come into the school bell. Instead of being a hor- 
rible clanging sound which made children shudder, they now 
run joyously toward it. 


Sesqui Now in Full Swing 

We wave had the keen pleasure of shaking hands with great 
numbers of our friends who have come to see us from all parts 
of the United States and the world at large, while visiting the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 

The projectors of this immense exposition were urged to 
open it early in the season to accommodate many visiting con- 
ventions, though the work upon the huge enterprise was only 
partly completed. 

At this date, however, the exposition is in full swing; and 
a very astonishing and beautiful exhibition it is.. The exhibits 
are reported to be valued at some $300,000,000. Gorgeous in 
color, rich in educational significance, filled with human and 
patriotic interest, the vision of Mayor Freeland W. Kendrick 
is now triumphantly realized. The exposition is’ splendidly 
conducted by the director, Mr. E. L. Austin. 

When you come to Philadelphia be sure to call at our dis- 
play right at the main entrance of the Liberal Arts Building 
which is located at the entrance of the great exposition itself. 
We shall also be glad to welcome you at our main offices at 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street. Make this your headquarters. 
Direct your mail here if desired. Let us serve you in any pos- 
sible way. 

Tue Erupre Mustc Macazine contribution to the celebra- 
tion of one hundred and fifty years of American independence 
is a beautiful souvenir book of sixty- -eight pages with three- 
color cover. It is entitled: 

“Two Hundred Years of Musical Composition in America.” 

This souvenir is entirely free to readers of Tur Erupr 
who make requests for it. It contains over four hundred pictures 
of American composers and sixteen pieces of the best music. It 
is the kind of souvenir you will want to keep permanently in 
your library, as no such collection has heretofore been published. 


Orbits 

Every great piece of creative or interpretative art moves 
in an orbit divine. 

This thought is so vast that it is difficult to encompass it 
with words. 

Consider such a marvelous work as the “Fifth Symphony” 
of Beethoven. After hearing this masterpiece over and over, 
we at no time are left with a fceliee? that at any point has the 
great composer fallen short of the demands of. a permanent 
work of art: and, what is really more important, never has he 
exaggerated his spiritual message. His Creation moves in an 
orbit, moves with the inflexibility of Fate, moves without ap- 
parent effort. Every moment it fills the human soul with satis- 
faction, with artistic contentment. By this very orbit do we de- 
termine its eternal character. 

No less perfect are the orbits of Gray’s Elegy, Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or Rodin’s Thinker. 
They have so completely filled their artistic orbits that millions 
of men and women have found unending gratification in them. 

Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, 
Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, released great works from their 


souls; and who would change a note to break the lines of their 


orbits? This cannot always be said of all of the works of the 
masters. Handel often lapsed from his own ideals. Works pro- 
duced under such conditions have properly disappeared just 
as did numerous compositions of Rossini, Raff, Meyerbeer, 
Rubinstein, Mendelssohn and others. Even Wagner could 
write a “Centennial March” hardly ever touching the orbit of 
his eternal gifts. 

As in real creation, the interpretative artists are great 
or mediocre in so far as their performances move in orbits ap- 
proximating human artistic perfection. Hear some of the re- 
cords of Caruso singing, Vesti la giubba from “Pagliacci.” 
Every note seems to follow an orbit as predestined as that of 
Saturn. Never is there a phr ase delivered without the proper rela- 
tion to the whole. Never is the tempo distorted. Never are the 
climaxes too loud. Never do the tones falter. With all this there 
is no suggestion of mechanical perfection. Caruso has created an 
orbit as natural and as wonderful as any of the firmament. 
Exact perfection is mechanical. The interpretation of a great 
work must move in a human orbit. 

The alert teacher, the bright student will find a great les- 
son in considering interpretations in the future from this stand- 
point. Was the orbit described as though it followed some eter- 
nal design? Was every note delivered in its proper place, at 
the proper time, with the proper tone, accent and rhythm, so 
that at no moment was there any sénse of shortcoming or exag- 
geration but instead a sensation of complete artistic satisfac- 
tion such as we expect at all times from Hofmann, Kreisler, Bat- 
tistini, Casals, or Schumann-Heink ? 


Sticking on the Job 


“La donna alla finestra, la gatta alla minestra.” 
the old Tuscan adage—‘While the housewife’s 
the cat gets into the soup.” 

We have always held that it was a very fine thing for the 
teacher to be broadly interested in community affairs. Yet 
we have known musicians who spent so much time running from 
club to club, and from meeting to meeting, that there was no 
time to attend to business. 

Music teaching is a calling which demands very close and 
constant attention. It calls for the most painstaking atten- 
tion to the broad problems of pedagogy, the most careful con- 
sideration of the individual needs of the pupil, and, finally, in- 
cessant contact with the output of the publisher, so that the 
very latest thought and materials in the field of music teaching 
may become instantly accessible. 

Do your share in the development of the musical interest 
of the community. Feel yourself a part of the larger life of 
the neighborhood in which you live. But in doing this, remem- 
ber that your calling, like all others, has one main road to suc- 
cess and this is paved with the hard stones of strict attention 
to the real business of teaching. 


So runs 
at the window, 


An Editorial Joy 


Tuts month the editor of Tur Ervunr celebrates his nine- 
teenth birthday in the sanctum. The privilege of editing THE 
Ervupe Music Macazine, while it has incurred great obliga- 
tions, incessant labor, and sometimes seemingly unavoidable try- 
ing situations, has nevertheless been an ever-expanding joy. 
This is largely due to the keen interest, friendship and remark- 
able appreciation of the readers themselves who have been so 
ready to express their feelings and, at the same time, to help 
in extending the work of Tur Ervunr in new fields with the on- 
coming generations. 

We are now making extensive plans to make Tae Erupe 
larger, stronger, more entertaining and more practical in the 
future than ever before. You, the readers of Tur Erupr, have 
been so loyal, so fine in your support, that our only feeling is 
that we cannot do enough for you. The entire staff of Tar 
Ervupe is imbued with this sense of warm gratitude for your 
active and valuable codperation. Editing Tur Ervunpe is a de- 


lightful adventure to us. We enjoy every moment of it. 


ay 
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a ERSTE on the Other Side of the World 


An Interview with the Noted Virtuoso Pianist 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


[Eprtor’s Note:—Mr. Levitzki has just returned from his tour of 


the Orient, where he has met with extraordinary artistic success. 


One of 


he youngest of the recognized great pianists, he is also one of the most 


-6wT IS VERY difficult for the casual 
musical player or the amateur to 
appreciate the extent of interest in 
the tone-art throughout the world at the 
gresent time. We are all inclined to esti- 
mate musical values by our own sur- 
roundings and fail to vision the interest 
9f other peoples in other lands. It is my 
deep conviction that in the Orient the 
reat awakening which is attending trade, 
Manufacture and other interests will ‘be 
llowed by enormous opportunities in the 
field of music and these opportunities will 
not be developed merely among those 
ioneers from Europe and America, who 
a ventured into the lands of the Rising 
Sun and established an Occidental civili- 
gation there, but they will exist in the 
minds and hearts of the natives, who are 
just now feeling the wonderful urge for 
cultural expansion. 
“A trip to the Orient is always a fasci- 
fating experience. To the touring artist, 
the element of adventure becomes contin- 
jally more and more fascinating, despite 
Bc many difficulties and often disagreeable 
ncidents of travel. As one voyages over 
e Pacific, thoughts naturally center upon 
Hava There is a saying that ‘God 
dropped a little bit of Heaven on earth and 
lied it Hawaii. Surely when one en- 
‘counters the gorgeous tropical atmosphere 
of that lovely island and realizes that after 
1, it is an American island, governed by 
ericans, it does seem like a little sec- 
on of Paradise. As far as the civilization 
ind the external conditions relating thereto 
concerned, you would hardly realize 
t you are not playing in Los Angeles or, 
us say, Miami. 
“But still, there is something different 
the life, even if one gets but a glance 
it. There is the great Japanese and 
lippine population evident everywhere. 
fy experience in Hawaii seems like a de- 
ightiul dream. 


@e« 


Concerts Between Boats 


HE TIME of the concert was ar- 
ranged to suit the arrival of the 
it, because many artists stay there but 
day, while the boat stops on its voy- 
to the Orient. The boat arrived at 
e o'clock and the concert was arranged 
noon. It was held in a fine, modern 
er, accommodating some 1800 people. 
audience was very largely American, 
nh a stall native attendance. The stand- 
ird of appreciation was exceptionally fine. 
*“T was whisked around town and over 
1¢ island before and after the concert 
d taken to the famous beach at Waikiki, 
e I went inswimming. There is prob- 
no water in the world so wonderful 
that at Waikiki. It is like liquid velvet. 
lave been in swimming at many different 
s in America, in Europe and in the 
, but the water at Waikiki is unfor- 
ble. In fact, when I reached the boat 
e to sail at four o'clock, after just 
1 hours in Hawaii, including a large 
, it was difficult to realize I had 
yyed so much in one day. 


Australia and New Zealand 


J ‘OURING in Australia and in New 
* Zealand is one of the greatest ex- 
in an artist’s life. The big cities 
-‘alia—Sidney, Melbourne, Brisbane 
and Perth—and those of New 
-Auckland, Wellington, Christ 


Church, and, Dunedin—are very interesting. 
Of course, there are many smaller and de- 
lightful cities. It is a very great surprise 
for the American and European artist to 
find that the Australians are perhaps the 
most enthusiastic devotees of music in the 
world today. Their taste for the best is 
developed to the highest standpoint. They 
are very independent in their judgment. 
No matter how great the reputation of the 
visiting artist may be in other lands, and 
no matter how many overtures may have 
been made by glib press agents, the Aus- 
tralian and the New Zealander judge 
strictly for themselves. And they have re- 
markable judgment in all matters musical 
and theatrical. If the artist is not worthy 
of their appreciation, they do not hesitate 
to say so in no uncertain terms. 

“Australia, at the present time, is no 
place for second-class musical material, 
for such is doomed to failure. They are 
probably more careful in their considera- 
tion of musical points of excellence than in 
any other place in the world. They have 
excellent educational facilities. 

“While in Sidney, during my Australian 
tour in 1921, J, visited the Conservatory, 
then under the direction of the noted Bel- 
gian conductor, Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, 
who also conducted the orchestra, and I 
found conditions exceedingly fine. He took 
me through the excellent building of the 
institution and everything was kept up to a 
very high standard. I heard the playing of 


- best. 


“toured.” 
brilliant and alert mind, he has made 
character and of very great imterest 


many students. They were very musical 
and had a very high level of proficiency. 
Mr. Verbrugghen is now the conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

“In Australia, the expression of ap- 
preciation of the audiences, the wild en- 
thusiasm, is something far more like the 
Russians or the Italians, than any other 
concert-goers in the Western world. The 
country simply radiates healthfulness and 
life. The people are vigorous and lusty. 
This is truly the land of sunshine. The 
climate is divine. One is not crowded or 
jostled as everywhere in our large Ameri- 
can cities. The country is as big as the 
United States (without the territories) 
and there are only five or six million 
people. 

Climate and Concerts 


66 O MY MIND, concert-giving in 
Australia is on a different level 
from that in any other part of the world. 


The climate has a great deal to do with 
this. The artist feels so invigorated, so 
fine, that I am sure he must give his very 
The audiences are so responsive that 
ten encores are not at all unusual. When 
one reaches the door of the stage entrance, 
it is not unusual to see as many as one 
thousand people outside, some of whom 
have waited from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour to greet the artist. The 
Australians are so hospitable to art and 
to the artist that one feels a genuine sense 
of welcome everywhere. Real art and not 


Music 

is the 

Gate 
to 


Paradise 


g 


Mischa Levitzki, in the traditional Japanese SHeeyEe, 
a gift of Countess Watanabe, a member of 
Japanese Royal Family 


His travels have taken him to many far off places and wth his 


observations which are of the keenest 
to musical readers everywhere.| 


social éclat is the thing that counts in this 
wonderful new world. 

“The cities are like the cities of Amer- 
ica and England; but the people will tell 
you there is more of a tendency to be like 
America than England. The talking ma- 
chine and the player-piano have been won- 
derful advance agents for American artists. 

“This year’in Java I played thirteen 
concerts. It may be difficult for the read- 
ers to realize that it is possible to give 
thirteen well-attended concerts in a country 
like Java where the temperature ranges 
from 110 to 140 degrees in the day time. 
Even the names of the cities, Surabaya 
(which is the New York of Java), Batavia, 
Bandoeng, Samarang, Solo, Cheribon and 
Malang, must be very little known to 
many of the readers of THE Ertune, yet I 
gave four concerts in Surabaya and three 
concerts in Batavia. In Batavia there was 
a concert hall seating 1400 people. These 
concerts were all given under the direc- 
tion of the Kunst Kring or Art Circle, 
which supports an orchestra all its own. 


Musical Java 

6¢6P~N JAVA, which belongs to Holland, 

the population is about forty million 
Malays with around two hundred thousand 
whites. The white people are, of course, 
largely Dutch. They have'a very highly de- 
veloped musical life and have chamber mu- 
sic organizations of every type. Practically 
none of the natives take part in the con- 
certs, but a number of the half-casts are 
always found in the audience, for in Java, 
unlike other parts of the Orient, the mixed 
breeds enjoy complete social equality. The 
Dutch frequently intermarry with the 
native Malays and the offspring are never 
referred to as anything but Dutch. They 
have an equal standing and are so re- 
ceived when any of them journey to Hol- 
land itself. They are often extremely 
fond of music and very devoted to it. The 
natives of Java are extremely fine and 
often very handsome people. Between the 
hours of ten in the morning and four in 
the afternoon, business-life virtually ceases. 
The climate is so extremely hot that only 
existence is possible. Therefore the con- 
certs start at 9.30 in the evening. Even 
then, the halls may be very hot and 
oppressive. For the touring artist, travel 
in Java is about as terrible as one can 
possibly imagine. No trains run in the 
cool night, for the reason that the engineers 
are natives and are evidently afraid that 
they might fall asleep at the switch. Con- 
sequently travel is done in the day-time, 
and Javanese railroads and railroad trains 
are about as terrible a torture machine as 
a civilized person could wish. If you leave 
your window open. for any length of time 
your are black with soot. If you close 
your window, you are stifled. Thcrefore, 
a trip through this interesting tropical 
country with birds and monkeys in the 
trees, instead of being a very fascinating 
thing may become a very. terrible experi- 
ence. 

“The Dutch have put perfect automobile 
roads through Java. In fact, some of the 
roads are as fine as those’ in California. 
The country is heavenly beautiful, with 
the cocoanut and bamboo trees and won- 
derful indigenous yegetation. Therefore 
it is a delightful place to visit if you go 
as a pleasure tourist with no work to do. 

“Civilization among the Dutch reaches 
a very high standard in domestic life, 
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Houses are very handsome. Labor costs 
next to nothing and a person in the middle 
class may have as many as ten to twenty 
servants. However, one thing is obvious 
—the heat of the country and the sultry 
climate has an unquestioned effect upon 
the human character. It is almost impos- 
sible to endure this without becoming irri- 
table, or, as we say in America, “edgeways.” 
When I made my tour of Java I was so 
worn out that I was obliged to cancel a 
number of other concerts before I could 
go on. In Java, I played very much the 
same kind of programs that I would play 
in New York, London, Berlin or Paris, 
and found a very splendid musical appre- 
Ciation. 

“Tt is difficult to forget the humid cli- 
mate. It has an effect upon everything, in- 
cluding musical instruments. Even the 
violins are sometimes ruined by this humid- 
ity, as they often warp at the seams. 


The Gamelong 


66H) EFORE leaving Java, one must 

comment upon their native musical 
instruments, the gamelong. This is the 
Javanese orchestra. It consists of thirty 
or forty different kinds of bells and is by 
far the most fascinating native music I 
have ever heard. The musicians, in their 
native costumes, have a fine feeling for 
art and play these bells with wonderful 
skill, producing tonal effects that are alto- 
gether fascinating and difficult to describe. 
They are master craftsmen in the manu- 
facture of the bells. It sometimes takes 
years to make one bell so that it is’ satis- 
factory to these players. 

“T understand that a rich American is 
bringing a large collection of these bells 
to this country and that this collection is 
said to be worth something like one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. They will be quite 
useless without the fascinating players. 
Perhaps, America may, at some time in the 
future, hear a gamelong played by the 
Javanese. 


1. QO. Where and when was Charles Francois Gounod 


born? 
A. Paris, France, June 17, 1818. 
2. Q. Who were his parents? 
A. His father 


sailles. 
trate. She 


was Louis Gounod, a distinguished 
painter who restored many of the great masterpieces to 
be found in the homes of the French monarchs at Ver- 
His mother was the daughter of a French magis- 
was a highly cultured woman and musician, 


Musical Japan 

al Reed was my next field of action. 

Tokyo, where I gave six concerts at 
the Imperial Theater, which is as fine as 
any modern theater in the world and seats 
some two thousand people, is an interest- 
ing place. There, the musical situation is 
reversed. The native patronage of the 
concert was abou: eighty-five per cent. Of 
course, there were many in the audience 
from the Embassy and the English-speak- 
ing population in Tokyo, but the Japanese 
interest in music became instantly apparent 
and was delightful to witness. Don’t think 
for an instant that they are not acquainted 
with the character of Occidental musical 
art, because they are. 

“Tf one gets away from Tokyo to such 
a city as Osaka, which has outgrown 
Tokyo in population and now is a city of 
some two million and five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, with only one hundred 
foreign inhabitants, one notices that he is 
reaching into real Japan. 

“In Kobe, there are some three thousand 
Europeans and Americans. There I gave 
two concerts, also one concert in Kyoto. 
Kyoto is said to be the most artistic city 
in Japan. In Hakata I gave only one con- 
cert, and there one finds oneself in a city 
almost totally apart from Occidental civil- 
ization. There are only four foreigners in 
the city. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the University, in a hall which 
seated 1400 people, but it was different 
from any other concert I have ever given. 
The aisles down which the audience walked 
were elevated from the floor; and the 
auditors, instead of sitting upon chairs, 
sat cross-legged upon cushions upon the 
floor. The interest in the art was remark- 
able in every way. In fact, all through 
Japan, there is an astonishing * musical 
awakening. People are buying pianos and 
a new piano company there is said to be 
exceedingly successful. Phonographs are 
manufactured, as are violins. 

“In China, the interest in music seems to 
be totally different from that found in 


Japan, in that, for the most part, it is con- 
fined to the Europeans. I gave one con- 
cert in Pekin, two concerts in Tientsin, 
two concerts in Hongkong Sand four in 
Shanghai. 

“When one approaches the city of 
Shanghai, for instance, one is impressed 
that he is about to visit a splendid modern 
European or American city, perhaps as fine 
as anything we can boast of in the Occi- 
dent. The China of our imaginations and 
the China of history are obstructed by a 
scheme of European architecture that one 
would hardly expect to find in these lands 
on the other side of the world. The atten- 
dance at the concerts was almost exclu- 
sively European. Nevertheless, I feel there 
is an enormous musical opportunity in 
China, among the natives, who, as the 
world knows, are keenly intelligent and 
susceptible to the highest artistic develop- 
ment, but who have never been approached 
through native channels. 
the extreme, they hesitate to attend or even 
affiliate themselves at times with European 
festivals; but if concerts were to be given 
to them in their own theatres, as they are 
educated and developed, I am sure they 
would come to realize the fascinating form 
and beauty of the music of the Occident. 
It may require the labors of many enter- 
prising impresarios, combined with the 
sacrifices of idealistic artists for years be- 
fore this field is developed. 


Musical Missionaries 


66 HERE ARE missionaries in art, as 
well as in religion and education 
and medicine. 

“There is really very little to induce the 
artist to visit the Orient, if he seeks 
merely monetary gains. In Australia and 
the United States, Argentine and in 
Europe, he may expect large and just re- 
wards for his talent and achievements. 
These countries have been developed for 
years, but China, the sleeping giant of the 
world, is just beginning to realize the 
wonders of music. Of course, there are 
some very fine Chinese musicians, but the 


Tiny Life Stories of Great Masters 


By Mary M. Schmitz 


Charles Francois Gounod 
(1818-1893) 


“Marie Stuart and Rissio.” 


Prix de Rome with his cantata “Fernand.” 

7. Q. What is the Prix de Rome? (pré-de-rém.) 

A. The Grand Prix de Rome (prize of Rome) is a 
prise given by the French government to a certain num- 
ber of painters, musicians, sculptors and engravers, after 
by which they may continue their 

The winner of the prise has four 
years at the Villa Medici the Académie. de France a 


a rigid examination, 
studies in Rome, Italy. 


In 1839 he won the Grand 


Conservative in. 


A. Upon the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian W\ 
in 1871, Gounod sailed for England, with his family, t 
cause he detested war and thought it “barbarous for m 
to fight cach other.” j 

13. Q. What very popular sacred songs did Goun | 
write while living in England? 

A. “The King of Love My Shepheard Is,” “There | 
a Green Hill Far Away,’ “Nazareth,” and other songs, 

14. Q. Did Gounod write any symphonies? 


great body of people are not alive to 


great opportunities of the land. g 
fi 
The Indian Field : 


667>7°HE SAME may be said of Indi 
India has never been extensive 
exploited. Very few of the artists’ tow 
or ventures have met with anything br 
disaster. But it is impossible to thit 
that a great country like India, with 
leaven of Occidental culture mixed wii 
their own highly developed philosoph 
accomplishments, would not be at son 
time in the future a field for conce 
artists. Of course, the temperature wil 
at all times, be a disagreeable, an almo 
insurmountably disagreeable, feature. F| 
instance, at Singapore, in the Straits Sel 
tlement, the temperature was almost as h| 
as Java and it is only by reason of 1} 
will power and desire to express the gre} 
messages of the masters in the best po 
sible way that one can appear before sui 
audiences. 

“As one passes through India and ge 
into Egypt, he finds a revival of intere 
jn music in Cairo, One of the finest pe 
formances of opera I have ever heard ¥ 
there. 

“Unfortunately, I was unable to go. 
Jerusalem, because of lack of time. I shi 
hope, however, to be there in the not di 
tant future. Judging by some reports, o}| 
has reason to look for great things in th} 
country in the future. Jewish music| 
ability and talent, when combined with t) 
right facilities and high ideals, produce 1) 
sults well known to the world. The corne| 
stone of a fine new conservatory buildii 
has just been laid in Jerusalem.” 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Levitzki’s Arti: | 
1. How does one “concertize” Hawai| 
2. Describe musical conditions in Ay 

tralia, 
3. Describe musical conditions in Ni 

Zealand. 
4. Contrast musical conditions in Chi 

and Japan. ; 
5. Describe musical 


and taught music many years. 

3. Q. Was the family in affluent circumstances? 

A. No; they were in very moderate circumstances, 
and after the father’s death the mother worked early and 
late to provide means for the education of her two sons. 

4. Q. Tell about Gounod’s first visit to an opera. 

A, Charles was a little boy when he and his mother 
and brother went to hear the opera “Otello.” He was 
so excited he could hardly eat his dinner. It was a bitter 
cold night and for two hours they had to stand and wait, 
stamping their frozen toes until the ticket window was 
opened. He said when they entered the great theater and 
saw the curtain and bright lights he felt as if he were 
in some temple and almost expected some heavenly vision 
to rise upon his sight. When he heard the voices and 
orchestra he was almost beside himself with delight. 
He was wild to write an “Otello” himself. 

5. Q. Who were Gounod’s music teachers? 

A. His mother was his first teacher. Then he studied 
with Anton Reicha, who advised Madame Gounod to 
make a musician of her son. Afterwards he entered the 
Paris Conservatoire and studied with Halevy, Lesuweur 
and Paer. 

6. Q. Did Gounod win any prize while in the conserva- 
tory? 

A, Yes; when he had been there one year, in 1837, 
he won the Second Prix de Rome with his cantata, 


Rome, and an annual swum of 4,000 francs for lus ex- 
penses, Every successful competitor is expected to send 
to the Conservatoire, if he is a musician, or to the Salon, 
if a student of the other arts, a specimen of his work 
every year. 

8. Q. After finishing his studies in Rome and return- 
ing to Paris, to what kind of music did Gounod devote 
himself ? 

A. He was a devoted churchman, had even thought 
of entering the priesthood, and consequently wrote much 
music for the church services. 

9. Q. Name some of Gounod’s sacred music. 

“Solemn Mass” in G, “The Redemption,’ “Mors et 
Vita,’ “Le Sept Paroles di Jesus.” 

10. Q. Was Gounod a writer of operas? 

A. Yes; he wrote many operas, of which the best 
known are “Faust;’ in 1859, “Philemon et Baucis,’ in 
1860; “Le Reine de Saba,” in 1862, and “Romeo et Juli- 
ette,’ in 1867. 

11. Q. Which of these was the most renowned and 
oftenest given? 

A, “Faust,” which has been given in the Paris Grand 
Opera House fifteen hundred times, and for which new 
scenery, costing no less than thirty thousand dollars, has 
recently been made. 

12. Q. When and why did Gounod go to England to 
live? 


A, Yes; but they were not of great importance. 

15. Q. Was Gounod a pianist, and did he write for t 
piano? 

A. No; he was not a great piano player, and wrote fi 
pieces for the piano. Gounod preferred the organ a| 
had a small organ in his home, upon which he sometin| 
played until late in the night. 

16. QO. What was Gounod’s last composition ? as 
A, A “Requiem.” He was going over the score 
this work (which he hoped would be his greatest) w 

a pupil, when he suddenly fell over dead. 

17. Q. Did Paris honor Gounod after his death? | 

A. Yes; the funeral procession was preceded by a co: 
pany of police and followed by cavalry, infantry and ¢ 
tillery. In the procession were many famous men of I 
ters, science and art. Queen Victoria sent a 1 handsoi 

wreath to be placed upon his grave. 


{ 

18. Q. What two great French composers we 
Gounod’s friends? i 
A, Hector Berlioz and Camille Saint-Saéns. = 


19. QO. What words did Gounod speak that offer ‘ 
couragement to every student whether his talent be gr 
or small? 

A. “There is no necessity that every man’s cups. 
be the same size. The great point is that each: 
always be full to the brim.” 


Hit BTUDE 


p rHAT IS THE difference between 
straight-line playing and _ free 
: curves? Or between controlled 
rves and free curves? 
There are various ways of stating the 
ferences. 
f ree curves give the opportunity for 
€ maximum of relaxation. They may 
o have less than the maximum. 
traight lines are the field for the mini- 
jam of relaxation. They may also have 
bre than the minimum. 
Phis is the arm’s point of view. 
ree curves have the resonant, sonorous, 
igan-like tone, 
ontrolled curves have the intense, vivid, 
ittering tones (provided always that the 
ayer has strong muscles). 
traight lines are inclined to hard and 
tones, and demand great skill to avoid 
lem. That is why the slight yielding of 
controlled curve is preferable. They 
live also less elasticity in phrasing. 
This is the ear’s point of view. 
‘Free curves are used for warm feeling, 
%&® simple statement, of either singing 
elodies or rippling runs. 
‘Controlled curves are used for the most 
‘tense feeling, the highest climax; for the 
lost noble thought, for the abstract beauty 
the intellectual style; for.the run that 
stated in clearness and intensity, and the 
that dazzles for sheer daring, and for 
e whisper, the memory which enthralls 
soft intensity. 
This is the interpreter’s point of view. 
There is another point of view of the 
preter. Some interpreters say to 
selves: “This is the one tone which 
They are pleased with only 
quality—either that of free curves or 
of controlled curves, or that of 
t lines, 


: 


Classifying Players 

T IS EASY to classify the players in 
these different groups. Two striking 
amples are Basoni, with controlled 
ves and straight lines, and Carrefio 
h free curves. Each of these players 
tted occasionally from the chosen 
Carrefio believed in, and taught, 
axation—free curves. Yet some of her 
lrers thought that she played best 
sn she combined or alternated the two 
The players of most color, of 
t poetry, change constantly from one 
le to another, as the composer’s thought 
Ss. 
straight line is more limited in its 
tion than the controlled curve. 
players think “straight line,” when 
y are actually playing in curves so shal- 
of so small an arc, that they do not 
the difference. If, however, we ex- 
the movements carefully, we shall 
and the distinction better. 


Three Kinds of Playing 
A PREVIOUS article, the writer 
sed three kinds of free playing: 
¢ the arm (and wrist) up and 
m (curves described by the wrist); 2. 
ng the hand and arm upon the finger- 
tary movement (curves described 
; 3. flinging the fingers freely 
down—especially down—in the 
in combination with swing or roll 
n (curves described by finger and 
examine these from the arm’s 
of view. 
I example, take en arpeggio, as 
—h, d#, ft, b, d#, ft b. Play 
, leaning lightly on the finger 
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tips, with fingers in contact; that is, do 
not swing the fingers in the knuckle— 
merely place them. Swing the wrist high 
and forward. At the moment of swinging 
the thumb under, the elbow will swing 
loosely out, and there wiil be no holding 
back in wrist, elbow or shoulder. If this 
movement is executed correctly, there will 
be the maximum of relaxation, as much. as 
is practicable. Every joint and muscle will 
be as loose as is practicable, with one ex- 
ception—the shoulder group. 

II. Next play the same notes in the 
same way, except that you now Ican 
heavily on the finger-tips, but without 
pressing. (The important distinction be- 
tween leaning and pressing has been pre- 
viously discussed.) In this exercise the 
shoulder group has “let go,” and thus it is 
added to the other groups of fully (prac- 
tically) relaxed muscles. But the weight 
is heavier on the fingers. Therefore the 
hand must be firmer to support it. There- 
fore the muscles of hand and finger have 
tightened a little. Thus you have again, 
about the same amount of full relaxation, 
but it appears in other groups of muscles. 

We have to speak of “practicable” re- 
laxation, because, if there is complete re- 
laxation, or even too much, the arm will 
fall from the keys, or will not move at all. 
And yet we use much more relaxation 
than was formerly considered right. The 
proof of this is that we use the arm more! 

Ill. Now play the same arpeggio in 
precisely the same way as in Ex, I, except 
that you play it much faster. At the first 
attempt you will probably swing off the 
Keys, for you (if you have followed direc- 
tions) will have swung high. There is 
not time to swing so high in rapid playing. 

The wrist describes the curves. Now, 
your curves, instead of being somewhat 
like 


LLlus. [ 


Lragonal 


forward direction 


asan exercises I and II, are more like 


PUSS, 


forward direction 


That is, you must be relaxed, ready to 
move in any direction. But you will move 
further in some directions than in others. 

IV. Play the same arpeggios again, as 
in Ex. II, but much faster. You must 
take care that the softness, the mobility 
remains in the joints, that the shoulder has 
“Tet go” and that the hand-and-finger 
group is firmer. But because you are play- 
ing faster your curve will be smaller. 

Here and in III the relaxation is less 
complete, because certain muscles prevent 
your moving far, even though the ability 
to move is present. The curve w-ll be 
similar to the curve of III. 

V. Play the same arpeggios, as rapidly 
as possible, and p or pp. Muscles and 
joints must be soft. Fingers should pref- 
erably be in contact for this experiment. 
If the notes are not accurate at first, keep 
on, nevertheless! Make the arm swing 
and roll along very rapidly. It carries the 
hand with it. Allow the thumb to hang, 
and swing or roll with the hand, ‘Make 


r 


no effort to pass it under in this exercise. 
Allow the arm to find “its own way.” 

Experiment many times, making sure 
that the arm is moved freely from the 
shoulder. Observe your movements, and 
decide which is the chief one. If your 
movement is right, it will be chiefly rolling 
(rotary) in elbow and shoulder. 

But other important movements will be 
present, combined with rolling. 

Your curve will now be something like 


this: 
VUNSE , 


Aiba i 
Slightly diagonal 


forward directior 


and your hand, instead of moving as far, 
diagonally, toward the back of the key- 
board, stays near the front, though it still 
has some diagonal direction. 

All these curves, though small, are free 
curves, because they have as much relax- 
ation as is possible in making the move- 
ment. You have “let go” as far as pos- 
sible. And that means that you have used 
those muscles only which are necessary to 
make the movement. Others could be 
added to “hold” more, to qualify the tone, 
or to press. But they have not been. 
Hand and fingers are “free,” and passive. 

Repeat all these exercises, and think 
closely about the tone quality. 

In Ex. I the tone should be 

pleasing 

smooth 

flowing ~ 

not hard in “attack” (beginning of 
the tone) 

not round in attack. 

In quality, p, mp or mf. 

In Ex. II the tone should be 

pleasing 

smooth 

flowing 

move definite in attack. 

In quality mf to f, according to the 
hand and arm of the player. 

In Ex. III the tone should be like that 
of Ex. I, but the connection (quasi-legato) 
is better and smoother, because the tones 
follow each other more quickly. 

In Ex. IV the tone will likewise be simi- 
lar to that of Ex. II. 

Repeat the same exercises, and add to 
each a free fling (not a high left of a 
curved finger) from each finger. You are 
now adding free finger curves to free arm 
(wrist and hand) curves. The faster you 
play, the smaller the finger curves must be 
because there is less and less time to lift 
the finger away from the keys. 

After experimenting thoroughly, play 
Ex. I with finger added and then without 
finger. Compose the tones. Play each 
exercise with finger added, and without 
finger. You will hear from the finger a 
“sparkle,” a definite roundness of attack, 
which is absent when the finger does not 
take part. 

The next exercise is much more difficult 
to work out because it requ?res more con- 
trol of the muscles. Even when the move- 
ment is learned, it always requires thought 
for execution, 

VI. The material is the scale B-major, 
one octave. Play it (without added finger 
like I and II, faster like II] and IV, very 
fast like V. 

Now place the second finger on F# 
keeping the wrist level, but soft. Extend 
the elbow, and then draw it ‘back, using the 
fore-arm like a piston-rod thus pushing the 
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How Can I Raise the Standard of My Playing? 


New Constructive Ideas in Tone-Making. Free Curves, Controlled Through the Use of Curves and Straight Lines 


finger and hand in and out, forward and 
back on the key, while the finger never 
leaves F¥. Make this movement. grad- 
ually faster and faster, as fast as possible 
Make the same movement with the third 
finger, and with the fourth and fifth. You 
are now (presumably) accustomed to a 
rapid movement of the arm, forward and 
back, while the finger slides on the key. 

Now play the scale slowly, by pushing 
the piston-rod (the fore-arm) forward and 
back, the hand being pushed in and out on 
the keys thus: _ 


Llizs, 4 
nan 


The wrist’ does not now make curves, 
by rising and falling, or rolling. (At most 
any curves would be infinitesimal.) It re- 
mains level, 

The finger does not slide on the key. It 
is firm, and takes the weight of the arm, 
the moment it is pushed onto the key. 

Thus the up and down curves made by 
the wrist have disappeared; the sidewise 
curves made by the rolling or rotary move- 
ment have disappeared. 

There is left only a flat, scallop-like 
curve that is almost a zig-zag line.. This 
curve is traced by the finger-ends as they 
are pushed back and forth, in and out. 

That is, muscles which formerly let go 
of ihe wrist, now hold it level. There has 
been a shifting of the relaxed and the 
not-relaxed conditions throughout the 
whole arm and hand. There is less relax- 
ation and more holding. The curves are 
now controlled. 

This movement should be practiced many 
times, in one octave, two, three, four, until 
it becomes so smooth, each part of it com- 
bining so perfectly with each other part, that 
you have the feeling of tracing one long, 
smooth line with an occasional wavering 
curve. - 


Tustratior 5 


After obtaining control of this movement 
in slow tempo, increase the speed of the 
piston-rod, send the hand in and out, more 
rapidly—very rapidly. There you have one 
style of very rapid scale. 

Experiment, now, with the arm lightly 
leaning on the fingers, and with the arm 
heavily leaning on the fingers, keeping all 
the suppleness of elbow and shoulder, all 
the passive obedience of wrist, hand and 


fingers. Here, then, is one example of 
controlled eurves. There are other kinds 
also. 


You may have been listening to tone, 
while experimenting. You will like this 
tone, if your movement is right. It is 
pure, clear, fine, Jegato in a most pleasing 
degree. What melody does it express most 
fitly? Dces it suit the E-Aat Nocturne of 
Chopin (which is in danger of being played 
out of existence if played in the ordinary 
tone) or the theme of the Andante 
Spianato (Polonaise in E-Aat) or the F# 
Major Nocturne, or the Beethoven Sonata 
im C# Minor (Moonlight—so called) first 
movement ? 

What passages does it express? Por- 
tions of a certain Rondo in A-Major, by 
Mozar+? Of a Beethoven Rondo in G? 
Yes. Chopin, Eutde on the Black Keys? 
No. The last movement of the C# Minor 
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Sonata (Beethoven)? No! Why? It has 
not enough brilliancy, enough sparkle in 
the attack, for the Etude. That is better 
played with less control, more swing and 
‘throw and impulse. The Beethoven needs 
more power and articulation. We must 
add strong impulse and much pressure 
from the shoulders, if we are to play that 
Zeethoven in controlled curves. Some 
players can accomplish this satisfactorily, 
but most of them would prefer the fuller 
tone of the small, free curves with an 
occasional large curve and many strong 
impulses. 

VII. After you have mastered the B 
scale in rapid tempo in this controlled move- 


fore-arm roll, infinitesimally. Let the 
fingers fly like little drumsticks, but never 
very high. 

This tone will be similar to that in 
Ex. IV but there should be a stronger tone, 
with more articulation. In comparison 
with Ex. V, the movement itself will be 
more forward and back, with less rolling 
and more finger. 

Compare this tone quality with that of 
Ex. VI, and notice the difference in legato, 
and the difference in the attack (begin- 
ning) of the tone. 

Compare all the different movements, 
also, for quality of tone. 

These papers have attempted to describe 


and of pressure are very important, and 
have to be worked out definitely. Octave 
playing is a subject by itself, and yet it 
is best worked out with the aid of the 
“piston-rod” movement. 

Now how are these movements to be 
learned and applied to playing? 

They cannot be learned in a moment. 
They must be systematically developed, be- 
ginning with simple figures of five notes. 
broken chords, scales, arpeggios. One 
simple figure or scale should be played in 
all the different ways—free and controlled. 
Close listening, close- thinking are neces- 
sary. It is not so much a question of 
what you play as of how you play. The 


them with the right movements and 
right thinking you can hope, sometime 
approach such playing as the writer h 
but recently from Paderewski. T 
were no suggestions of technical problen 
for every Variation was a mood, w 
left us hushed before the Master Minds 
creation and re-creation. ? s 


Self-Test Questions on Miss Leonard’s 
1. What is the. difference bet 
“straight-line” and “free-curve” pla 
2. Name three kinds of “free” playw 
3. What is “practicable relaxation.” 
4. Name five compositions or parts ) 
compositions suited to playing with 


ment, try to play the same thing with freer 
movement, Push the arm in and out 
rapidly. Let the wrist dip ever so lightly 
as the thumb passes on. Let the hand and 


Tue following very interesting article is an extract 
from the life of Chopin by J. Cuthbert Hadden. Mr. 
Hadden secured the following account of Chopin as a 
teacher, from one of the master’s pupils. 

“Tn compliance with your request that I should tell 
you something about Chopin as a teacher, I can only 
speak from my-own experience, and after the lapse of 
fifty-seven years my memory is naturally rather hazy, 
though I can recall some incidents distinctly. 

“My first interview with Chopin took place at his rooms 
in Paris. Miss Jane Sterling had kindly arranged that 
my sister and I should go with her. I remember the 
bright fire in his elegant and comfortable salon. It was 
in this very month of March, 1846. In the center of 
the room stood two pianofortes—one grand, the other 
upright. Both were Pleyel’s, and the tone and touch 
most beautiful. 

“In a few moments Chopin entered from another room 
and received us with the courtesy and ease of a man 
accustomed to the best society. His personal appear- 
ance, his extreme fragility and delicate health have 
been described again and again, and also the peculiar 
charm of his manner. Miss Sterling introduced me as 
her petite cousine who was desirous of the honor of 
studying with him. He was very polite, but did not give 
a decided assent at once. Finally he fixed a day and 
hour for my first lesson, requesting me to bring some- 
thing I was learning. I took Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat (Op. 26). I need hardly say J felt no slight trep- 
idation on taking my place at the grand piano, Chopin 
seated beside me. I had not played many bars before 
he said ‘Laissez tomber les mains’ Hitherto I had been 
accustomed to hear ‘Put down your hands, or ‘Strike’ 
such a note. This letting fall was not mechanical only; 
it was to me a new idea, and in a moment I felt the dif- 
ference. Chopin allowed me to finish the beautiful air, 


A Little Help on the C Scale Fingering | 


THERE are several scales, some major and some minor, 
which use the same fingering as the scale of C major, 
either in one hand or in both. And so it will pay to 
learn the fingering in a way which will be helpful for 
all these scales. The letter names certainly will not serve, 
for the right thumb plays F in the C scale and G in the 
G scale. But there is a real system, as we shall dis- 
cover. 


Thumbs 


Two things must be determined and learned: First, 
which notes the thumb of each hand plays; second, which 
finger turns over the thumb. Let us study the right 
hand first. The right thumb plays C and F and then C 
again (if we play two or more octaves). If we call C 
the first note of the scale (which it is in the scales of 
C major and C minor, but nowhere else), F is the fourth 
note, the subdominant. In the scales of G major and G 
minor the first and fourth tones are G and C, and these 
are the ones marked for the thumb in your instruction 
books. And this would prove true also for the right 
hand of both the D scales, for both the A scales, both 
E scales, both B scales and Cb major. 


only two or three kinds of tone-making for 
melodies and passages. 
very important ones, built up on these fun- 
damental ideas. 


There are other 


The questions of impulse 


A Lesson With Chopin 


and then took my place and played the entire Sonata. 
It was like a revelation. You are doubtless well ac- 
quainted with the celebrated Marche Funébre which of late 
has so often been played on mournful occasions in public, 
in conjunction with Chopin’s own most beautiful and 
pathetic composition. He played that Marche Funcbre 
of Beethoven’s with a grand orchestral, powerfully 
dramatic effect, yet with a sort of restrained emotion 
which was indescribable. Lastly he rushed through the 
final movement with faultless precision and extraordi- 


nary delicacy—not a single note lost, and with marvellous 


phrasing and alternations of light and shade. We stood 
spellbound, never having heard the like, 

“My next lesson began with the Sonata. He called my 
attention to its structure, to the intentions of the com- 
poser throughout; showing me the great variety of touch 
and treatment demanded: many other points, too, which 
I cannot put into words. From the Sonata he passed to 
his own compositions. These I found fascinating in 
the highest degree, but very difficult. He would sit 
patiently while I tried to thread my way through mazes 
of intricate and unaccustomed modulations, which I could 
never have understood had he not invariably played to 
me each composition—Nocturne, Prelude, Impromptu, 
whatever it was—letting me hear the framework (if I 
may so express it) around which these beautiful and 
strange harmonies were grouped, and in addition showing 
me the special fingering, on which so much depended, and 
about which he was very strict. 

“He spoke very little during the lessons. If I was at 
a loss to understand a passage, he played it slowly to 
me. I often wondered at his patience, for it must have 
been torture to listen to my bungling, but he never uttered 
an impatient word. Sometimes he went to the other 
piano and murmured an exquisite impromptu accom- 
paniment. Once or twice he was obliged to withdraw 


By John Ross Frampton 


The left thumb plays C and G (dominant) in both C 
scales; that it, it plays the first and fifth tones. It does 
this also in both the scales of G, in both D scales, both 
A, both E and both F scales. So we find that both 
thumbs play the keynote (tonic), but the right thumb 
plays the fourth scale-step (subdominant) while the left 
plays only the fifth scale-step (dominant). That is, both 
thumbs play together only on the keynote of the scales, 
while in the middle of the scale they play different notes. 


Which Finger to Turn Over the Thumb 


Of course the second finger always plays after the 
thumb, when the key is under it, but when we have to 
turn fingers over the thumb we must know whether to 
use the third or the fourth finger (and that does not 
mean the little finger). Is it not queer that fiddlers do 
not know how to number their fingers? They call their 
little finger their fourth finger! Won’t people laugh at 
them when the preacher says “Stick out the fourth finger 
of the left hand,” and they give him their little finger! 
Why! The fourth finger of the left hand is the most 
important finger any girl has, and these poor violinists 
don’t even know it by number! 


Thirty-two Variations of Beethoven are an 
epitome of technical problems. 
play each one five hundred times and never 
come nearer the solution. But if you play 


trolled curves. 
5. What type of compositions would 

suited to playing with “free curves’ wi 

examples given? 


You may 


to the other end of the room when a frightful fit 
coughing came on, but he made signs to me to go : 
and take no notice. 
“On two occasions I arrived just at the termiinatiogs 
a lesson. A lady, young and very attractive, was r 
from the piano. She thanked Chopin gracefully for 4 
pleasure he had given her. She was a Russian lady | 
rank. On the other occasion a German lady, a profe 
sional musiciah, and her husband were taking leave a) 
were expressing their obligations. I heard her say t 
since receiving Chopin’s assistance, her studies were 
longer a toil but a delight. % 


. “In sending you these fragmentary recollections, I fi 
it would be unfair to Chopin if they were to convey t 
impression that he had a cut and dry ‘method’ T 
majority of his pupils, I always understood, were < 
ready excellent and even distinguished musicians befo 
they went to him. They required no elementary teac 
ing, whereas I was but a young amateur with only 
great natural love for music and very little previo 
training. Chopin questioned me as to this, and I te 
him I had learned more from listening to singing th 
anything else. He remarked: ‘That is right; mu 
ought to be song. And truly in his hands the pia 
did sing, and in many tones. I watched, I listened, b 
can find no adequate description of that thrilling mus 
One never thought of ‘execution,’ though that was mé 
vellous. It seemed to come from the depths of a h 
and it struck to the’ hearts of listeners. Volumes ha 
been written, yet I think no one who did not hear hi 
could quite understand that magnetic power. It is st 
a deep, though somewhat mournful pleasure to me 
open the pages marked with Chopin’s pencilings on t 
margins—graceful little additions to the printed musi 


When the right hand turns over the thumb on the ke 
note, C, it places the fourth on B, and the left places | 
fourth over C to D. Do you see that whenever bo 
thumbs play together we always turn the fourth fi 
over, in whichever hand we need to reach over. 
when the right thumb is on F we turn the third oy 
and also when the left thumb is on G we turn the 
over. That is, when the thumbs do not play togeth 
we always turn the third over, 


The Two Sets of Rules of C Scale Fingering 


What we have to remember, then, is that both thum 
play together on the keynote, and when they do 
always turn the fourth finger over. That the thum 
do not play together in the middle of the scale (the 1 
playing the dominant and the right the subdomin 
and when the thumbs play at separate times we al 
turn the third fingers over. 

There is one other point which is interesting 
should be helpful. The third and sixth tones of 
scale (mediant and submediant) are the ones which — 
tinguish major from minor scales. ue all scales wt 
use the C fingering these notes are ys baibetg 
the third finger in both hands. , 


? HTUDE 


The Remarkable Art of-Georges Bizet 


HORTLY BEFORE the day on which 
Bizet died—June the third, 1875—oc- 
curred the metnorable date of the first 
ormance of **Carmen’—March the third 
he same year. Dates, too, are figures 
‘speak, even if at times in a mysterious 
tiage, which, however, is not to be 
inderstood! General opinion—and the 
e of the people is well known to be 
yoice of God—does not doubt the 
al coincidence of the two so closely 
ted fateful days and translates. from 
obscure language of the year’s dates 
“Carmen” caused Bizet’s death. Could 
hve been merely a chance that the 
’s career ended at the moment when 
work began its glorious ascent in the 
‘of fame? Who then should not be- 
> in mysterious coincidences, in a fate- 
ichain of circumstances; although it 
s all too superficial, and all too easily 
B cneneible, how in this case the earth- 
xistence was relieved by the higher life 
the art-work, how, through a stage 
ager’s error of fate, which permitted 
limpse behind the scenes of the world- 
‘tre, mysteries were exposed, and the 
tion between physical death and spirit- 
life revealed to an extent much more 
1 the children of men can otherwise 
either useful or bearable. And in 
is reality we perceive the poet’s pre- 
iments: “I shall die, so that I may 
” 
| ed . . 
The Diagnosis 
HE MEDICAL diagnosis spoke of 
embolism, of an affection of the heart, 
'f an abscess in the throat, without quite 
ing the mystery of the sudden death. 
one time the Physical exhaustion was 
bed to the composing and rehearsing 
t armen;” then the blame was laid 
the failate at its premiére and the 
intment and anger at the harsh 
isms. And thus arose the legend that 
in ot yet thirty-seven year old master 
‘of a broken heart, a legend which only 
ially touches the deeper underlying 
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be sure, the “Carmen” criticisms of 
), were exasperatingly obtuse, stupid 
intelligible; although Bizet had not 
ed from his contemporaries anything 
Ky 3 2 
could not have been easily or quickly 
tstood. But in those days a bolder 
ied near-harmony must have sufficed to 
the ears deaf, the eyes blind, and the 
cruel. And that which could not be 
d from the paradigms of Auber, 
or Boieldieu, was regarded at the 
Comique as Wagnerian nonsense. 
t was the “wild Wagnerian’” who 
ed to throw the young French 
into “germanism,” and to endanger 
th ~«ochimerical dreams,’ “poetical 
purely symphonic elements” and 
i-dramatic theories of Richara 
er, the sacrosanct style of operatic 


cra 


Bizet belongs,” said one of his 
“to that new sect, whose doctrines 
t of dissolving the musical idea into 
r instead of compressing it inte 
s. This school—M. Wagner is 
—has made the motive unfashion- 
pensed with antiquated melody, 
, designed for the orchestra, is 
its feeble echo. From such a 
cessarily only a confused work 


Be) sees, the spirit of that 
tened by the elementary power 
rd Wagner, was incapable of 
the faintest trace of the “Car- 


Composer of ‘‘Carmen’’ 


By HEINRICH KRALIK 
(Translated by Jacques Mayer) 


men” music whose fundamental traits 
shine with the very virtues which the 
critics failed to discover—its precise and 
compact formula, its pure and dramatically 
rounded melody, its thrifty, transparent, 
helpful and unobtrusively colorful orches- 
tra. : 
Bizet Reviewed 


UT ONLY ten years later, Bizet, the erst- 

while “wild Wagnerite,”’ had become 
the acclaimed hero of: all anti-Wagnerian 
predilections. This time the movement 
came out of Germany, and its apostle was 
called Friedrich Nietzsche. One bade fare- 
well to Walhalla, to “the damp North, to 
all the vapory steam of the Wagner ideals,” 
and sought in a warmer zone redemption 
from the redeemer. One revelled in the 
dryness, the clearness of the air. Who- 
ever felt uncomfortable and oppressed in 
the cyclopean structure of the music drama, 
followed the great poet and thinker, “went 
over” to “Carmen” and rapturously threw 
himself into the arms of the hot-blooded 
Spanish gypsy. 

“Wagner merely belongs to my ail- 
ments,” said Nietzsche; and one hurried.to 
experience with him, who had really been 
infected by Wagner, the Wagnerian neu- 
roticism, 

Wagner’s work, his poetry, his philos- 
ophy, and above all, his music, was 
termed decadent; and from those execrable 
influences, one sought salvation in Bizet, in 
the joyousness of the “Carmen” school, 
which, according to Nietzsche, was neither 
French nor German, but African. 

The creator of “Carmen,” the last person 
in the world inclined to such a blunder, 
was thus compelled to bear aloft a banner 
and to perform a combative réle. The as- 
sumption that a mission was to be under- 
taken, even were it only for the purpose of 
making music more tropical, more sun- 
burnt, “Carmen” could only possibly have 
carried out by her impudently ironic and 
mirthful tral la la (E minor), As a mat- 
ter of fact the meridional expounders of 
musical aesthetics would have nothing to 
do with and vigorously protested against 
the proposed burning of the Tetralogy at 
the altar of Georges Bizet. The all-too 
glorious sacrifice, the “le trop glorieaux 
holocauste, as Camille Bellaigue put it, was 
tactfully declined. 


Turning Tides 


HE DOUBLE misunderstanding, at 

first to be suspected as a partisan of 
Richard Wagner, and then to be proclaimed 
as his antipode, may have laid the founda- 
tion of that other legend which wished to 
designate Bizet as a combative pioneer. 
In reality Bizet had nothing whatever in 
common with the heroic artist type, or 
with the traits of a Prometheus. He never 
felt the least desire to rebel, to storm 
against traditions, or to break the aesthetic 
tablets of the law. His genius was cul- 
tivated with peaceful, one may say, bour- 


geoise methods; under the protectorate of 
the Conservatoire, and the Ministry of the 
Fine Arts. 


A Parallel 


IS CAREER resembles at distant in- 

tefvals that of a favorite scholar who, 
with commendable ardor and to the de- 
light of the teachers and the higher of- 
ficials, takes part in all official competitions, 
always reasonably sure of winning distinc- 
tions. And later on, when the untiring 
student had become a young master, he 
always enjoyed the firm, undeviating favor 
of the superior powers, above all, that of 
the opera managers. 

Bizet was their declared favorite, over- 
whelmed with their commissions and orders. 
And neither open nor disguised failures 
could shake their confidence in his talent. 
The “Pearlfishers” disappeared after eight- 
een performances, the “Maid of Perth” 
cnly with difficulty attained to the same 
number ; and the charming “Djamilch” had 
even to content itself with eleven repeti- 
tions. Less good fortune attended the 
stage-music to “L’Arlésienne,”’ from which 
the fascinating suite for concert purposes 
was arranged. The composer was never 
held responsible or blamed; on the contrary 
in his case the usually fearsome impresarios 
maintained their faith in him, with astonish- 
ing tenacity. Bizet was and remained their 
favorite and, as his critical biographer, 
Henri Gauthier-Villars, once remarked, 
he enjoyed the paradoxical privilege of 
alluring the managers through his failures. 

“Carmen,” too, was written to the order 
of the Opera Comique; and for this 
masterpiece, in which the genius of the 
composer found its complete and glorious 
revelation, we have to thank, not an irre- 
sistible artistic impulse, but the rare ac- 
cident of a lucky commission. There is 
nothing to show that “Carmen” impressed 
Bizet more deeply than the other texts or 
libretti which he set to music. He wrote 
the score, just as he always wrote: Asa 
convinced adherent and admirer of the 
traditional Italian operatic forms, as an 
experienced master of his calling, as a scep- 
tical judge of the public, thoroughly under- 
standing how much he could venture and 
how much he could concede; and with only 
these aims in view—to compose good music 
and to be successful. Meanwhile, uncon- 
sciously and involuntarily there poured 
from the deepest and the most mysterious 
recesses of his being into the score, new 
wonders of melody, of harmony and of the 
highest musical and dramatic expression. 


A Musical Chasm 


N THE romantic world, the chasm be- 

tween the formalistic and the idealistic 
types of art is much less broad or deep than 
in our material precincts and many grace- 
ful passages bridge over the opposing shores 
of artistic viewpoints. The oricntation is 
not easy and often dwells upon the most 


Melody Eternal 


When all is said and done, the thing which compels immortality 
for the composer is, first and foremost, melody. The mighty Bach, 
the tremendous Brahms, are not great because of their craftsman 


ship alone. 
ity. Few composers released more beautiful melodies from their 


souls. than did Bizet. 


It is their melodic gifts which bring them close to human- 


Few finer melodies have been conceived. 


Though his production was small in quantity, the character of his 


luscious melodies is unequaled. 
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subtle impressions. Thus Henry Pruniers, 
the eloquent advocate of the youngest 
French ccemposers, delivered before the 
International Society of New Music a dis- 
course on the actual problems of his coun- 
try, in which, to the astonishment of the 
uninitiated, he drew a sharp line between 
Debussy and Ravel. (Our clouded view 
in this instance, only perceives the stylistic 
points of contact.) Pruniers’s convincing 
argument depicts Debussy as the purest 
artist of expression, whereas, he puts 
Ravel entirely into l'art pour l'art (art for 
art’s sake) category. The brilliant ob- 
server is certainly quite right, with this 
reservation, that, in the French climate, 
such classifications lose a great deal of 
their weight. Certainly Bizet, too, is 
entirely a formalist and in that sense almost 
reactionary ; but his art never and nowhere 
conceals the direct descent from its source. 
But one must not forget that we are con- 
cerned with French formalism, which so 
often subtly leads to the other shore, and 
with the French school which is the genuine 
child of the French spirit. 

In the history of music, we can find 
nothing more simple nor more explicable 
than the career of Bizet. And yet how 
much misunderstanding, exaggeraticn, 
confusion and partisanship clings to. it! 
Now and always “Carmen” stands undis- 
turbed and unassailable upon the solid 
foundation of its tradition. But the see- 
sawing, ever-changing aesthetic appraisals 
merrily go on, even now, fifty years after 
the death of the master. At the present 
moment fashion and taste do not appear 
to be too gallantly disposed towards the 
seductive Spanish girl. At the aforemen- 
tioned “conference” of M. Pruniers, who 
sought to connect present-day music with 
that of the past, and to date the “move- 
ment” back to Berlioz, he casually men- 
tioned a stately array of French composers 
—the name of Bizet was not among them. 
Apparently he was not sufficiently a pro- 
gressist; there was too little of the revolu- 
tionist in his blood to entitle him to distinc- 
tion; he was theoretical, uninteresting. 
For all of which he will not find it difficult 
to console himself, and with the sceptical 
superiority that so wonderfully  distin- 
guished his art, quietly accept just as the 
contrary—the theoretical adulation, which 
to-day or to-morrow may again become 
the fashion. 


ee 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Kralik’s Article 

1. How long did Bizet live after the 
premicre of “Carmen?” 

2. To what causes were Bizet’s death 
ascribed? 

3. What criticisms were at first di- 
rected at “Carmen?” 

4. Describe the renaissance of “Car- 
men,” 

5. Under what conditions was “Car- 
men” written? 
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When the Wrong Note Is “It” 


By J. Laurence Scheer 


THE PUPIL often comes with his weekly 
lesson well learned save for a few false 
notes which he seems unable to avoid. 
Usually’ he says such mistakes are beyond 
the power of correction. Yet, in some of 
the repetitions, he plays these parts per- 
fectly. 

The best. way to conquer this habit is to 
have the pupil déliberately practice the 
phrase wrong. When he is told to play it 
thus, he fairly gasps. He seems to won- 
der if his teacher has lost his sanity. To 
explain-the reason, have him imagine him- 
self in a-game of tag, not knowing just 
who is “it”’ In this case he is liable to be 
tagged by any boy in the game because, in 
his ignorance, he cannot know whom to 
avoid. 

In the piece he plays let him understand 
that the false note in question is “it.” Hs 
incorrect playing teaches him to observe 
and to remember to avoid the mistake. 

After he has played it purposely wrong 
a few times, have him play it correctty 
until he can render it either way at will. 
Thereafter if he plays it incorrectly he 
will have to do so deliberately. 


Teach Both Staffs from the 
Beginning 


By Mrs. W. B. Bailey 


Most of-our noted standard instruction 
books teach the beginning pupil to read 
for several lessons in the treble staff be- 
fore he is taught anything about the bass 
staff. To overcome this obstacle it is well 
for the teacher to make her own exercises 
for a few lessons, at least cne to use for 
a part of each of the first lessons. 

Beginning with middle C teach the child 
to locate it on the piano. Use something 
like this example making the notes large 
and clear: 


Teach the very first lessons in notes, 
names and positions on paper and have 
the pupil play all above middle C with 
the right hand and all below with. the left. 
Then have them play all the way through, 
first with the right hand and then with 
the left. 

Simple little exercises can be made read- 
ily with these notes adding a few more 
as needed. 

After a few lessons let the pupil help 
compose his exercises for the next lesson. 
This will give him a doubly clear idea of 
staff degrees and their names and sounds 
as well as increase his interest in practi- 
cing. Naturally he will like better to learn 
to play what he feels he has helped to 
compose. 


Since the opera is really a union of 
drama with music, why have so few of 
the great poets written librettos for operas, 
or why are practically all l:brettos very 
poor dramatic literature? Why have the 
great painters and designers nearly always 
left the scenery of opera to beginners or 
second-rate talents? IWhy is perfect his- 
trionic art rar ly seen on the opera stage, 
but oftcn seen in the drama without music? 
—Musical Quarterly. 


A Musical Bank Account 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


THE purpose of a musical bank account 
is to furnish an incentive for regular prac- 
tice. At the end of each practice period 
the pupil deposits a cardboard note in the 
bank, which is made by covering a small- 
sized cardboard box with colored paper, 
decorated with musical signs. A whole 
note is deposited for a whole hour, a half 
note for a half hour, and a quarter note 
for a quarter hour. At the end of a month 
a gold star or other reward is given to each 
child who has in the bank the equivalent 


of one whole note for each day, and at the 
end of the season a prize is presented to 
the pupil with the largest bank account. 
The musical bank account can be carried 
on in dollars and cents instead of whole, 
half and quarter notes, by crediting the 
pupil with a specified amount for each 
hour, and entering the amount in a small 
note-book. For each unpracticed hour the 
pupil fails not only to receive the amount 
for the ‘day, but forfeits also an equal 
amount from the balance already earned. 


Honor to Louis C. Elson 


Louis C. Elson, noted teacher and critic of Boston, who died February 
T4, 1920, was long one of the most active and valied contributors to THE 
Erupe. It is with pleasure that we note that the Elson Club, of the New 
England Conservatory, have recently erected this handsome memorial to theur 


former friend and master. 


The memorial is by Henry Hudson Hitson, 


Mr. Elson taught at the conservatory for forty years. 


The Magic of Details 


—— 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


Or all the fine arts, playing an instru- 
ment requires the most spontaneous action 
of mind and body, if not of soul. Hence, 
it is of utmost importance to study the 
best means to accomplish finished per- 
formance. Many better means may exist, 
but experience as student and teacher has 
taught that observing details in the printed 
music simultaneously with details of the 
instrument in use forms the magic of suc- 
cessful rendition of music. Of course, the 
performer must have mastered details 
singly before attempting to unite them. 

Enumeration of these details may help 
some readers. With electric flash the 
mind, through the eyes, must grasp (1) 
Notes, (2) Key Signature, (3) Time Sig- 
nature, (4) Tempo Signs, (5) Fingering, 
(6) Rhythm, (7) Accent, (8) Expression 
Signs, and, to crown all, (9) good tone or 
touch, Without the last requisite, all the 


others will prove useless for pleasing 
hearers. 

The quantity and difficulty of musical 
signs to be grasped by the mind form a 
harder task than the rendition of them. 
The two make the science and art of 
music. Someone has called the science or 
knowledge the parent to guide art or the 
child to right action. So science may ex- 
ist without art, but art is dependent upon 
science for its existence. 

The successful performer on an instru- 
ment must possess three essential charac- 
teristics—interest, understanding and mem- 
ory—working unitedly to attain successful 
rendition of a piece. What is known as 
“stage fright” is doubtless the temporary 
loss of one of these musical graces. | 

In conclusion, observing details in play- 
ing becomes to the student a veritable 
sesame to treasures of sound, more desir- 
able than the riches which greeted the eyes 
ef a wondering Aladdin, 
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Why Not More Home Gro 
Music ? 


By Izane Peck 


“Wy not more collective musie } 
American families?” I asked my frie} 
the cornetist, while we were dining 
gether at the Shorham. 

“Meaning?” he queried. is 

“Why not family orchestras? I 1} 
families where there is a singing 
also a playing member. Perhaps there 
even a violinist. But I know of no | 
ily whose various members compose 
orchestra and gather tegether for « 
tainment and profit. What is the rea 

“Lack of incentive,’ the corneti 
plied succinctly. “It takes one m 
only to begin and keep up a family o 


tra. I know of one such family. | 1) 
mother, a pianist, came to see me 
day. | 


“You see,’ she announced, ‘I play 
piano, my husband has learned the { 
our oldest boy has been taking violin 
sons for two years, and now I wis 
other boys to learn the cornet. Wi 
teach them?’ ; 

“I was stunned almost too much 
reply. As cornetist in the Soldiers’ Hi 
Pand, and with my position in the Si 
bert-Belasco Theater, I was rather b 
Besides, I had taught before. Pupils y 
irregular and careless—thankless 
for me. 

“‘T can promise regularity of att) 
ance and regular daily practice,’ 
Mrs. G. 

“Therefore I consented, because 
pressed by the mother’s earnestness. 
the twins of ten appeared for lessoj 
was frankly disappointed. They were 
children! However, we began. I 
out that they had been taught to — 
notes well and knew time values. 
boys proved bright and energetic. Be 
long they completed Goldman’s Found. 
to Cornet Playing. One has almost ¢}| 
pleted Arban’s Method. This boy can }| 
the difficult airs and variations very w 
nor have I heard him complain of 
necessary hard work. ; 

“The boys were given a book of 
for the cornet. The family has a 
chestra collection. In time they ma 
ve op into a very interesting fami 
chestra, giving themselves and 
pleasure. | 

“Returning again to our discussior 
was the initiative of the mother which || 
responsible for this orchestra. She | 
trained her boys to regular jesconal | 
regular practice—valuable assets, no 1| 
ter what they become eventually. “ 
has not been a missed lesson in two 
a half years. However, each year 
weeks’ vacation has been allowed. ‘ 

“Another case comes to my mind. | 
certain father inspired his three boys 
the idea of forming a fife and drum cc 
He induced a civil war veteran (drum 
boy) to teach them the drum beats, 
4-4, 3-4, 6-8, double drag, and so f 


| 


on | 


table, with the p 
the beats had 
now jhave their « s. The father 
the fife. Occasionally they play for f| 
and bazaars, as well as for evening 
time. ‘ : ‘\s 
“Then I know of a string quinte 
consisting of father, mother, daughter 
two sons. They are classed as profess 
als and often receive paying engag 
“Collective music in families is_ 
ant possibility,” the cornetist conclud 
It is more than a possibility for the 
student. It is an opportunity to 
about instruments other than the pi 
is particularly an ‘ovazon to 
piano better. 
Why not foster the 
idea ? 


well learned. 
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Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas and How to Play Them 


Part IV 


Expressly Written for THE ETUDE by the Eminent English Musical Educator 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK CORDER 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London 


Each Article in this Series Is Independent of the Foregoing Articles 


SONATA XVII (Dramatic) 

Op. 31, No. 2, in D Minor 
OMETHING more serious you cer- 
tainly have here; the startling variety 
and passionate power of the material 

having earned it the appropriate, if un- 
jauthentic, name here given. The unex- 


much bolder and 
As usual, the nota- 
tion leaves much to be desired in the mat- 
iter of clearness. The opening measure, 


for instance, loses half its power if played 
just 


and those who allow their eyes to guide 
them go so far as to play I*— instead of 
Fx in the turn in the sixth measure. They 
are unaware that until about 1830 a small 
‘double-sharp or double-flat was never 
‘written as an ornament; the engraver does 
‘not appear to have possessed the tools. In 
‘the present case the single sharp is used 
in the old-fashioned sense of “sharpen the 
lower note.” The lower note being nor- 
Bnally F sharp, the # raises it to Fx. But 
‘a musical person should not need more 


than the plain «#». F# is as impossible as 


_ The spread chord at 7 is played like the 
one, but I should make a trifle less of 
the whole phrase. The eighth-note passage 
hich follows is exceedingly difficult. It 
aust, of course, be played with a change of 
inger on each repeated note, and where a 
change of hand can be managed it is a 
great relief. Klindworth adapted this de- 
ce for the 13th to 16th measure. It is so 
nted in most modern editions, but I find 
ie following a great help for 9 to 12. 


“duet” passage at 21, some players 
over, taking the treble voice with 
left hand? but I do not advise this— 
till 30—as it entails the use of the 
to sustain the bass, and this blurs 
melody on a good piano. There is 


no difficulty in changing the triplet ac- 
companiment from one hand to the other. 
At 42 be sure you change fingers at the 
repeated eighth-notes, or all is ruined. At 
55 and 57 accustom yourself, however 
swift the pace, to mentally count 


Ex.4 


4 


=) 


two, three, four, one, two, three, four, 


Otherwise, in your haste you will clip the 
time. Also observe the very sudden 
changes of tone at 63, 69 and 75. The re- 
peat of this part is not usually played; it 
detracts from the dramatic character. 
Again, do not spoil the solemn measures 
of Largo by rushing at them. Each is 
played more slowly than the preceding, 
the arpeggio at 101 being taken very 
dreamily, with soft pedal. Do not forget 
to make a “breath-pause” after the pause 
in 102; Then start off suddenly and 
really ff. Here, of course, the left hand 
crosses the right each time. Be careful in 
this tremolo (as in that at 21) to accent 
slightly the second beat of the empty 
measures, else the triplets will try to turn 
themselves into twos. Just mark a little 
stress in these places and it will keep you 


Ex.5 aff ky 
ye eee : 
Should the change in the work of the 
left hand at 123 and 124 make you liable 


to miss the important bass notes, it can be 
facilitated thus: 


Qbserve the point at 134, where the two 
hands, having played a passage for 9 meas- 
ures in unison, now go back to back. At 
141 I should not play the small notes of 
the right hand too lightly. Give them 
about the value of a dotted half-note. 

The gloomy bass passage sounds much 
better if it continues its course by taking 
the octave lower at 145. This brings us to 
the lowest C# of the piano (unavailable 
to Beethoven), which is added to the arpeg- 
gio of the Largo. At 149 there needs to 
be a complete pause before proceeding with 
what should have been marked “Qwasi re- 
citativo” instead of with Beethoven’s am- 
biguous words “With expression—simply.” 
These four measures need to be played in 
imitation of the manner in which an oper- 
atic artist would sing in a dramatic scena 
where the music is interrupted by a re- 
flection of this kind. 


Ex.7 


fA Quasi recit. 


My life is o- ver; ‘tis past en- 


Tye 


dur- ance 


For the proper delivery of this and the 
succeeding phrase it is almost necessary for 


the performer to have some such words in 
his head in order to feel the necessary free- 
dom of measure. 

In resuming the fempo at 163, see that 
you do resume it and do not make a wild 
skirmish. Players sometimes divide the 
arpeggios up between the hands, but this 
should be done with care, if at all. They 
lie quite easily for the right hand, and it 
is quite enough to play the Bb in the 
middle of 169 and 170 with the left. At 
178-9 take the G# in the right hand with 
the thumb; it is stronger to make it corre- 
spond with the previous phrase. Similarly, 
I should have advised you to do with the 
D# at 46-7-8. At 193 Beethoven was un- 
able to make the treble part go up to Bb 
and got out of the difficulty very ingen- 
iously, so much so that one hesitates to 


alter it. In many modern editions both 
versions are given. 


There is nothing further to comment 


hes 


upon until the cut-off crescendo at 
Make the most of this effect. The follow- 
ing left-hand broken chord is difficult to 
keep pp, the turn-under at the end of each 
measure being uncomfortable. Of course, 
the right-hand could assist, either by play- 
ing the last two eighth-notes of each meas- 
ure (you are holding down the pedal) or 
the first one (not so good); but it would 
have to be done very lightly and neatly, 
the pace being so great. Take a good 
breath before the final chords. 

The Adagio is so orchestral in character 
that Beethoven has troubled himself very 
little as to which hand is to play which 
notes, and wholesale alterations are advis- 
able. Be sure you count six in the opening 
measure (and also at 3), else you will clip 
the time. At 5, wait until you have counted 
the 5th eighth-note before you start the 
run up. The trill at 8 begins, of course, 
upon D, and you will find it better to let 
the left hand take the three lower notes 
as a spread chord; you will get a nicer 
trill, 


Accept the assistance of the left hand 
on the last beat of 9 and in all similar 
places. The turn in 10, being on a dotted 
note, comes as here indicated, and not later. 
So, of course, do those in 12 and 14. 

The three broken octave bass notes in 


17, would have explained themselves better 
been 


had_ they written as 


Ex. 10 


grace-notes. 


They are in imitation of drum-rolls and 
should be played as light and swiftly as pos- 
sible, counting two to each main note. When 
we come to 23, broadly built persons: will 
find the crossing over of the left hand diffi- 
cult, or even impossible. The easier way 
is to exchange the work of the hands 
(this alternative is given in some editions), 
being very careful to keep the harmonized 
melody smooth and unbroken. 


in the right hand are played 
exactly like the notes in the left hand, 
whether there are two or three short notes. 

Be extra careful over the little scale at 
the end of 30, playing with a quick finger- 


The, Ces 


staccato and a microscopic breath-pause 
where the crescendo is cut off; then it 
makes a very pretty effect. The middle 
notes of the right hand must be very sub- 
dued so as to allow the melody to stand 
out. At the end of 42 it seems only natural 
to make a slight rit., but let it be very 
slight, with a tiny breath-puase to enable 
you to start the return in comfort. 

The ornamentation to the subject, which 
now presents itcelf, has been written by 
3eethoven quite regardless of convenience 
to the player. There is more than one way 
of dividing it up between the hands, but 
the best is 


Bon, 

Measures 53-54 go the same, and in 55 
nearly the same, ven‘uring to dispense with 
the repeated notes on the 2nd eighth-note 
in the left hand, which spoil the rhythm 
and were only written because Beethoven 
mistrusted the sustaining power of his 
pedal. 

There is nothing else to trouble about, 
save the left-hand fingering of the broken 
chord arpeggios at 56-8. The thumb will 
have to go on F¥ and other uncomfortable- 
nesses—anything to keep the passages 
smooth. In the Coda the octave-melody 
cannot be properly legato unless the left 
hand gives some assistance, thus: 


I suppose it is superfluous to remind you 
that the trill in 100 begins on Eb, but that 
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in 101 begins on A to avoid anticipating 
the key-note. The last measure of all is 
quite odd and Beethovenish. 

The Finale is marked Allegretto, but 
nearly always played Presto. I do not know 
whether Beethoven sprinkled in so many 
difficulties to prevent people from rushing 
it, or whether his heart misgave him for 
the formidable task he was setting. (See 
particularly 70, 71 and 298-9.) But the 
remarkably even flow of the movement 
certainly urges the player to lay it out on 
a grand scale. Anyhow, tiresome though 
the arpeggios may seem, if played “one- 
two-three,” they must be practiced thus at 
first. Keep before you the tendency of the 
right hand-hand thumb to emphasize his 
note, which is not on the beat. The middle A 
ot the left hand, indicated to be sustained, 
was really thus written only in order to 
impress the player that the whole arpeggio 
is to be legato. Beethoven had not yet 
learned to trust to the pedal for this kind 
of thing. Make the most you can of the 
cresc. dim. at 10-15. 

Count three at 23 and 27 to keep your 
time steady, and do not be afraid to make 
a break for the huge skip at 30. The 
cross-accent passage at 43 needs a distinct.- 
accent on the first of every measure and 
the mordents must not fall into mere triplets. 


The three notes must be crushed to- 
gether and take the least possible time. 
This fingering “2, 4, 3,” and wiping action 


on the keys will bring it off. The left- 


hand part, from about 57 to 90 is very try- 
ing, and the 5th finger must be occasionally 
assisted by the 4th and 3rd. For example, 


Ex. 15 > 


The most difficult part is 81 and 82, 
which is best fingered thus: 


Endeavor to keep the upper notes as 
smooth as though they were written with 
eighth-note tails. 

In the middle of 94 (the measure which 
ends the first part) there must be a per- 


ceptible “breath-pause” whether you are 
making the repeat or not. A slight accent 
on the third sixteenth-note of every four at 
99 to 100 will keep the left hand 
steady; and, of course, you will perceive 
that in 110 the left hand takes his turn 
at being the leader for eight-measures and 
must be rather prominent. This exchange 
of interest is made several times, until, with 
short cut-off ff the first subject reappears 
in Bb minor. At 159-168 is a long ere- 
scendo that wants to be nicely graded. 
Following this (169-173) are four meas- 
ures in which the treble goes A to Gi, 
G# to A. This can be made to sound as 
directed only if the fourth finger can play 
the G#. To play both notes with the fifth 
spoils the slur. At 199 the right-hand has 
sixteen measures all to itself. It is usual, 
however, to play the four notes marked sf 
with the left-hand; and I find that the 
effect of weakening and slackening of the 
passage can be materially assisted by hand- 
ing over measures 511-514% to the left 
hand. 


We then come to the real return, which 
runs as before until 233, where the curious 
diminished third interval fails to appear, 
and we take another turning, into Bb. The 
modulating passage takes us through F 
minor, C minor and G minor, to the domi- 
nant of D minor, where we reach the 
second subject, the second half of which 
Beethoven was obliged to cut off the top. 


Ex.19 


There is no virtue here in preserving his 
mutilated version. Most editions 
both. There is nothing further to draw 
attention to until 381, where the composer 


Adagio? 
give ° 


THE ETUDE 


has put in a quite needless difficulty, which 
surely a little thought would have sur- 
mounted. Instead of the almost impossible 
skip of a tenth 


why not have written 


or simply a third in the left hand? 

Finally, I believe that, had he had hi: 
hearing, he would have cancelled the sud-| 
den piano in the third measure from th¢| 
end, fond as he was of this effect. It is} 
too late for it, and the movement wants tc| 
end “with a bounce” as the showmen say 
But the chromatic scale in 382-3 is anothet 
strong reason for not turning Allegretia| 
into Presto. And don’t you forget it! 


_ Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s Article 
1. What gives appropriateness to the 
lille of this sonata? | 
2. When did the double-sharp ana 
double-flat come into use, and how were | 
their places formerly filled ? 
3. Why is the repeat of the 
of this sonata usually omitted? 
4. What is the general character of the| 


5. What is the chief characteristic of the 
last movement, and on what scale shoulé 
its interpretation be planned? 


THE immense progress of the twentieth century has 
markedly influenced, if not revolutionized, the produc- 
tion and construction of musical instruments. To con- 
vince the uninitiated it is only necessary to compare a 
present day flute with its ancestor. The modern Concert 
Flute of the “Boehm” family, with its acoustically cor- 
rect ring-key system, relegates the simple scale flute, of 
the time of Frederick the Great, to the scrapheap. The 
same holds good in comparison with the old-fashioned, 
weak-toned Spinet, and the modern masterpiece of me- 
chanical genius, the Concert Grand Piano. 

Here we have.an instrument which, at the touch of one 
finger, sets in motion fifty different mechanical parts, all 
working in unison, to produce instantly the desired tone. 
The mathematical conclusions are really staggering when 
we consider that the player of the piano uses not one, but 
all the fingers of both hands, most of the time, while 
playing. And how much greater is the difference in the 
evolution of the organ. The concert organ of to-day, 
with its electro-pneumatic keyboards, cannot be compared 
even remotely with its forbears. The tonal combinations 
and orchestral possibilities of this modern instrument are 
hard to imagine. 

Now we come to the traditional exception that proves 
the rule—the violin. This instrument is the very soul and 
foundation of the orchestra, The instrument in its me- 
chanical application is the very same as has been handed 
down to us by such masters as Stradivari, Amati, Guar- 
nerius, Gasparo da Salo, and others. Its position stands 
unchanged, unchallenged, and it has withstood success- 
fully all attempts at “improvement.” 

However, there was (before the advent of jazz) a point 
in favor of the instruments of bygone days; that is, a 
great number of types in each family. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century a great change came in the world 


Elaborate plans are now being made to expand the interest and size of THE Erupe during the coming months. 
interest to the musical home are being especially prepared for early publication, by leading authorities in all parts of the musical world. 
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Musical Instruments of Yesteryear 


By Paul Stengel 


of tonal ideals. Up to that time the tonality of orchestral 
instruments had been rather limited and weak. A de- 
mand came, not from the concert-going class alone, but 
from the performers as well, for a greater range and 
stronger tonal quality in musical instruments, and, as is 
always the case, where there is a demand, there is a sup- 
ply. Unfortunately, a number of beautiful though pecu- 
liar instruments faded slowly into oblivion. There is 
really nothing that can equal the simplicity and appeal- 
ing charm of the old fashioned Spinet, also known as 
Cembalo or Clavicymbel, or the almost extinct Viola da 
Gamba. Add to this the important role these instru- 
ments played in the musical and cultural art of their time, 
and their absglute essentialness for the true portraying 
of the scores as written in that time by the old masters, 
and you will find sufficient reasons to support and en- 
courage their resurrection and use. 

In the year 1709, Bartolommeo Cristofori of Padua, in- 
vented the Pianoforte, or Hammerclavier. A few decades 
later this instrument had superseded all its predecessors. 
It seems as if the construction of the amiable Paduan had 
sounded the death knell to the Clavicymbel and the Cem- 
balo. The Spinet managed to hold its own for some time, 
perhaps due to the preference of the old masters, who 
looked askance at the new intruder. The Cembalo and 
Spinet produced their tone by a mechanical plucking of 
the strings with quills or tungs of leather. The Clavi- 
chord required the touching of small brass-tangents upon 
its strings. 

The strong and far-carrying Pianoforte tone took the 
place of the thin and delicate clavichord tone. Haydn 
and Mozart finally wrote for the Pianoforte exclusively, 
while the Clavier works of Bach, Handel and the Scar- 
lattis were for and by the Clavicymbel. Owing to the 
exquisite taste and interpretative qualities of Madame 


Wanda Landowska, the interested music lover has had ar 
opportunity lately to listen to these old-fashioned instru, 
ments and to enjoy their peculiar romantic timbre. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century the Viola | 
da Gamba or Knee-violin with its six or seven strings 
fell gradually out of popularity. Fighting its way to the) 
fore by dint of sheer beauty of tone and adaptability tc} 
solo passages, it is to be regretted that at present this in- 
strument is almost unknown, save to the student of an:| 
tiquity. | 

Another string instrument, the Lira da Gamba, having | 
sixteen and sometimes eighteen strings to annoy the per: 
former, fell into discard long before the advent of the| 
Viola da Gamba. Another member of the Gamba family | 
the Viola d’amore, held sway during the Rococo period 
It was a favorite solo and chamber instrument. By reasor | 
of its metallic strings underneath the fingerboard, vibrat: | 
ing in unison with the gut strings above the board, it was. 
in the hands of an artist, a powerful swayer of humar| 
emotions. Sweet and pathetic passages were especially | 
adapted to it. Its companion, the Viola di Bardone, for) 
which Haydn wrote 175 pieces, enjoyed the same popu: | 
larity and later neglect. | 

Entire families of brass instruments have come an¢'| 
gone. The Key Horn, Serpent and Ophicleide; the Ger. | 
man Sordunen, Rackette and Shalmeien, are all instru. | 
ments of the past. The Oboe, English Horn and Fagott 
are some which have stood the test of time. Our pistor | 
valve instruments of the latest make are improvement: 
over the old style rotary valves. Rotary valves are stil | 
used in Europe, especially in France and Germany. hc} 
Slide Trombone, like the Violin in its class, stands suprem¢| 
and alone. It has been handed down to us unchangec 
fundamentally, just as it was first used in the fifteenth 
century, when it became popular. 


| 
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I The Magnifying Pedal 


Wy N\HE PEDAL is probably the least 
| understood adjunct in the produc- 
tion of effects in piano playing, 
id at the same time the most interest- 


f ression. Its proper use makes a beauti- 
1 tone more beautiful, a velvety tone 
ore velvety and a sonorous tone more 
inorous. It aids in punctuating the read- 
s of a composition, in phrasing, in 
‘oducing dynamic effects, in creating 
Wlightful nuances and in developing rhyth- 
ic balance. It makes legato passages, 
fhich otherwise would sound semi-de- 
ee flow smoothly. It aids in sustain- 
ig tones for a longer period than would 
therwise be possible. 

It adds life and body to a composition. 
t helps bring out the intent of the com- 
loser and the individuality of the per- 
ormer. It gives power where added 
lower is necessary and yet retains the 
Rsired sonority. It adds the softness and 
Wweet-flowing roundness so much desired 
a pianissimo passages. In short the prop- 
t use of the pedal makes a performance 
thing of beauty, while its improper use, 
ven with the same finger execution, pro- 
luces a performance of mediocrity, and 
me remembered only as an example of 
v at not to emulate. 

Contrary to the more or less accepted 
jeliefs, the main purpose of the pedal 
s not to make tones sound louder. The 
‘act that the pedal is known as the “loud 
vedal’” and its employment results in a 
jomewhat increased volume of tone, has 
reated an erroneous impression of loud- 
ess. However, considerable effort is be- 
ng expended to correct this idea. Most 
writers on the subject decry the use of 
the term “loud pedal” and favor in its 
ead the term “damper pedal” because it 
anipulates and regulates the mechanism 
r raising and lowering of the dampers 
rom the strings. In a performance in 
vyhich the pedal is perfectly employed the 
yerformer produces even his ppp effects 
n conjunction with the pedal; while his 
f passages have practically the same 
ree of loudness, with or without its 
ployment. 


An Augmentative Effect 

OR IS IT the function of the pedal 
‘ to create sonorous and velvety tones. 
‘he quality of sonority is infused into 
e produced tone by the manner in which 
hammer strikes the string. It follows, 
, that an improperly struck string will 
oduce a tone of inferior quality which 
pedal only intensifies by permitting all 
strings of the piano to vibrate in sym- 
with it. This error is then en- 
ed upon by the action of the sounding 
rd, making the inferiority more pro- 
iced. The purpose of the pedal, then, is 
to create the sonority but to make the 
tly produced tone more sonorous, 
e velvety, more connected. Thus its 
purpose is an augmentative one, that 
f making a greater degree of tonal ef- 
ct possible. i 

Because of the power of this pedal to 
ify and enhance all effects, the pedal 
be known as the magmifying pedal 
: way give the proper impression 
purpose. Calling it the “Loud 
makes one hesitate in employing 
ppp passages where its employment 
essential to its use in fff pass- 
Calling it the damper pedal. brings 
more efroneous idea of its pur- 
mind... This term with numerous 
results in a “dampening” effect 
tonal quality produced. Know- 
as the magnifying pedal, on the 


| 
device employed in securing variegated . 


By JACOB EISENBERG 


piano playing. It will remind the student 
to be extremely careful of his performance 
before he employs it, for his faults as 
well as his good points will be magnified. 

The most perfect pedaling will produce 
imperfect results if there should be lack- 
ing the necessary co-ordination with the 
upper part of the body in producing sono- 
rous tones, proper punctuation, phrasing, 
rhythm and so forth. 


Producing a Sonorous Tone 
E SHALL now take into considera- 


tion what constitutes a sonorous tone 


and how to produce it; what constitutes 
proper punctuation and how the magnify- 
ing pedal may infuse this superior quality 
into a performance. 

We all know that the pitch of a string 
is wholly dependent upon several very im- 
portant factors, such as the length and 
thickness of the string, the tension at 
which it is held in the piano and the nu- 
merical frequency of the vibrations caused 
by the striking of that string by a hammer. 
It is because the vibrations of a long string 
are proportionately less frequent than those 
of a short string that it produces a lower 
tone. In other words, a long string in 
vibration will produce a tone of a lower 
pitch than a shorter string in vibration 
under the same conditions. 

If a string were to vibrate as a whole 
and uniformly the produced tone would be 
known as a pure and simple tone. How- 
ever, a string never does vibrate as a 
whole, but in sections of different lengths. 
Though all sections vibrate simultaneously 
each section produces the tone peculiar to 
the numerical frequency of the vibrations 
of that section. 

If a string, for example C, is struck it 
will produce simultaneously numerous 
tones besides the tone proper to that string, 
which is called the “First Partial” “Prime,” 
or “Fundamental Tone.’ The other and 
simultaneously sounding tones are called 
“Upper. Partials’ or “Overtones.” If 
the fundamental tone is C (as in sub- 
joined diagram) with a frequency of 
sixty-four vibrations to the second, the 
second partial will sound an octave higher 
with one hundred and twenty-eight vibra- 
tions, and the third partial will be a fifth 
higher than the second with one hundred 
and ninety-two vibrations a second, and so 
on indefinitely. The frequency of the vi- 
brations of each succeeding upper partial 
is a multiple, in arithmetical progression 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, —, of the frequency of 
the first partial or fundamental tone. 

Example 1 gives a clear and definite 
idea of the upper partials which sound 
simultaneously with each fundamental tone 
together with the number of vibrations of 
the fundamental | tone and each of the 
upper partials. It also explains the com- 
plexity of the sounds produced by a single 
key depression. 


ES ay | NR SE 
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All of the fifteen tones appear with a 
single depression of the lowest partial (C) 
in this diagram. By way of experiment 


sound lightly the tone distinguished by the 
third or sixth partial until a good im- 
pression is made upon the ear, then after 
the sound has died away sound the low- 
est C and the G will again be heard with- 
in the tone C. 

It is the presence of these overtones in 
their proper proportions to the funda- 
mental tone which makes the tone one of 
sonority. You will notice that the lower 
partials bear a distinct harmonic relation 
to the fundamental tone. However, if the 
dissonant upper partials are excited to un- 
due proportions, that is, made unduly 
prominent, by an improper manner of key 
depression, the resultant tone is one of in- 
ferior quality. 


Proper Key Depression 


Ee US see what happens when the 
magnifying pedal is brought into 
play with a tone produced by an improper 
key depression. The dissonant upper 
partials, Nos. 7, 9, 14 and others, cause 
the strings in the piano which are in sym- 
pathy with those dissonant sounds to vi- 
brate more than they would ordinarily 
and so magnify the dissonance far beyond 
the desired proportions. 

Proper key depression is therefore of 
vital importance in producing a sonorous 
tone and in employing the magnifying 
pedal. To properly depress the keys the 
hand should maintain a natural position, 
in which the wrist is a trifle lower than 
the knuckles; the fingers should always be 
rounded and form the segment of a 
large circle and be held quite close to the 
keys. Each key should be depressed with 
a direct downward movement and not with 
a squeezing or pressing movement. There 
must be in every finger action the all- 
essential quality of relaxation well bal- 
anced with firmness. Tones produced in 
this manner will always contain all the 
overtones, consonant and dissonant, in 
their proper proportions, will therefore be 
sonorous, and with the use of the magnify- 
ing pedal, will be made still more beautiful. 


The Pedal and Punctuation 


INE WE come to consider phras- 
ing and legato and staccato effects, 
all combined under the subject of punctua- 
tion. It is in this sphere that the magnify- 
ing pedal plays its most important role. 
To punctuate in music is to break up the 
composition into thought-groups. Most 
students carry the sound from one thought 
through to the next thought without the 
slightest cessation of sound between them, 
obviously an inferior interpretation. 

For instance, during his study of this 
article, at the conclusion of each thought 
or word group, the reader pauses. There 
is a period, be it for but a millionth part 
of a second, of absolute silence, the purpose 
of which is, first, to call attention to the 
fact that the end of one thought has been 
reached and, second, to give that thought a 
chance to sink in, as it were, before attack- 
ing the next. Let the reader try, for a 
test, repeating any group of four or five 
sentences without the slightest pause be- 
tween them. He may get the idea con- 
tained in those sentences, but there will be 
something lacking in the reading. Carry- 
ing the sound of one thought or sound 
group into the next sound group in music, 
creates the same effect, an effect which, of 
course, must be avoided if the reading is 
to be superior. 

In separating thought or sound groups 
in piano playing perfect codrdination of 
action from both fingers and feet is de- 
manded. All the notes within the sound 
or thought group that make up a legato 
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passage must be so ‘fingered that the pass- 
age will be executed with a perfectly 
smooth effect. The magnifying pedal is 
then employed in a manner that will main- 
tain the individuality and importance of 
each chord and yet augment and intensify 
the sonority. and smoothness of the chord 
passage. Let us take for example the 
simple octave passage which follows, con- 
taining two sound groups. 


Ex,2 


Let us first employ a proper fingering which 
will enable us to execute the passage with 
a perfect finger-legato, there being at least 
three fingerings all of which are equally 
good. Next let us depress the keys, sound- 
ing the first octave which should be fol- 
lowed by an immediate depression of the 
magnifying pedal in a syncopated manner. 
Both keys and pedal should be depressed 
until only the fingers depress the second 
octave with a perfect finger-legato move- 
ment. At this juncture both octaves are 
heard for only a trifling part of a second, 
just the same as any other legato passage, 
when the pedal is again depressed in a 
syncopated manner after being permitted 
to rise for the shortest possible period of 
time. 

This rapid pedal release and depression, 
while the fingers still keep the keys of the 
second octave depressed, puts an end to 
the sound of the first octave and permits 
only the second octave to be heard and 
magnified by tiie sympathetic vibrations of 
the other strings whose free vibratory 
powers have been restored by the raising 
of the dampers due to the second pedal 
depression. This procedure is followed 
with each succeeding octave to the end of 
the first slurred or sound group. Both 
hands and feet should be removed from the 
keys and pedal simultaneously just a trifle 
before the second slurred group is to be 
attacked. In attacking the second slurred, 
group, bring the hands down upon the keys 
and the foot down upon the pedal with a 
perfectly concerted movement. 

In an artistic employment of the magnify- 
ing pedal its use js closely connected with 
the manner of finger execution. Any treat- 
ment of the stibject of pedaling which omits 
a careful discussion of the all-essential co- 
érdination of fingers and feet is lacking 
in thoroughness. In this article I have 
given only simple examples, which call for 
the same treatment as is given to even the 
most complicated problem. It is up to the 
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performer first, to separate his composi- 
tion into effective sound groups, and then 
introduce breathing spaces—opportunities 
for the listener to let the thoughts sink in 
—between all those thought or sound groups 
of tones. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Eisenberg’s 
Article 

1. What is the first. consideration 
the use of the Magnifying Pedal? 

2. What causes low or high pitch in 
a string? 

3. What are “overtones;’ and in what 
way may they cause an inferior quality of 
sound ? 

4. What is the position of the hand 
for proper key depression? 

5. Of what value is the pause in musi- 
cal punctuation? 


im 


On Always Progressing 


By Sid G. Hedges 


THERE is a real danger that every musi- 
cian, particularly the teacher and the 
amateur, shall at some time arrive at a 
point in his musical development beyond 
which he does not, though he might, pro- 
eress, 

With the teacher this point is usually 
where music is adopted as a profession. 
Many young teachers assume that their 
education is completed when they first take 
pupils. The truth is that when they have 
reached the stage where they are qualified 
to teach others they have merely clambered 
on to the lowest rung of the professional 
ladder, and the whole of the varying grades 
of the teaching profession lie before and 
above them. 

The amateur is often satisfied when he 
can join some little orchestra, or accom- 
pany, or sing a song. He, similarly, has 
merely reached the lowest level at which 
it is permissible to perform in public. 

Every musician should aim at being al- 
ways progressive. But there is an addi- 
tional and more serious reason why study 
and practice should never cease. . If they 
are discontinued, the musician will retain 
not even the standard he has reached; his 
ability will deteriorate. 

Rubinstein, the great pianist, once de- 
clared that if he ceased practicing for one 
day the bad effect would be noticeable to 
himself; if he ceased for two days his 
acquaintances would see a difference; and 
if three days passed without practice every- 
one would notice it. 

There is no age at which progress be- 
comes impossible, but it must be remem- 
bered that musical progress does not consist 
in increase of finger dexterity alone. It 
has many aspects; appreciation of music, 
theoretical knowledge, musical history, a 
knowledge of composers, compositions and 
particular instruments, and so on. 

Study should be planned as systemat- 
ically throughout one’s lifetime as in the 
earliest days. It is not necessary to con- 
tinue regular lessons indefinitely when one 
has reached a really high standard of tech- 
nic. Some people, however, have occa- 
sional lessons throughout their life; and 
this seems a most sensible plan. Even 
fifteen minutes daily practice will be suf- 
ficient to keep one constantly progressing. 

It has been said that “sticking to a thing 
means success.” Therefore, no musician 
who keeps up his daily practice need as- 
sume that any piece of music will always 
remain outside his powers of performance. 

@ 


“There is a prevalent opinion that music 
is for women and effeminate men, that men 
lose theiy masculinity if they confess a 
love. for music. I love music and I think 
I have held on pretty well to the mascu- 
line side of my nature.”’—Craries M. 
SCHWAB, 


free, 


Lessons Away from the Piano 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


THE CHIEF requisites of these lessons 
are an observant eye and an imagination, 
both of which can be instilled by a teacher’s 
patience and perseverance. 

When counting becomes jerky and un- 
even, even with a metronome, stop the 
pupil’s playing for an instant and have 
him listen to the clock tick. Let him 
understand that the metronome does for 
music practice what the clock does for the 
household. If the latter ticks too quickly 
or too slowly, if it ticks unevenly, the whole 
family suffers: meals are delayed; bed-time 
is put ahead; everything is out of order. 
The same disorder occurs in a piece of 
music when the time is not kept correctly. 


Watch the Hammock 


When stiff, unyielding arms and hands 
refuse to relax, the sight of a hammock 
hanging on the veranda swayed gently by 
the summer air and weighted in the mid- 
dle by a book will prove enlightening. 
Also, if the pupil’s sense of rhythm is un- 
developed, the hammock will again be use- 
ful, this time, however, with the book 
removed and the child placed in it. With- 
out touching the ground beneath with his 
feet, let him swing himself. It will not 
take long for him to feel and understand 
that the motion of the hammock is gen- 
erated by his own muscular impulse at 


definite intervals. This same impulse 
should guide and govern his fingers when 
he plays. 


When this is clearly understood, have 
him draw his feet up into the net and “let 
the old cat die.’ When the hammock 
swings by itself with the momentum he 
has given it, explain to him that this is the 
unconscious manner in which the 
fingers should. perform the rhythm of 
music when it has been completely mastered 
by the mind and muscles which lie behind 
those fingers. 

One day some small fingers remained 
glued to the keys. Like the soft coal 
smoke on a foggy morning they seemed 
unable to rise. In a moment of despair 
an obliging daddy-long-legs walked slowly 
across the piano lifting his legs. high in the 
air at every step. No more words of 
remonstrance or explanation on raising 
fingers were needed that day. 


Listening to Echoes 


If a child’s mind and ears seem closed 
to every kind of tone-color, instead of try- 
ing to illustrate the point on the piano, take 
him for a walk. Lead him to a spot where 
there is an echo and let him hear his own 
voice repeated slowly, faintly and far away. 
Then take him to a brook or running 
stream. Let him listen to the water ripple 
over the small stones in the manner of 
scales well performed. Then lead him to 
the spot where the pool is deep and quiet 
and still, and remind him of soft, slow, 
deliberate chords. 

There is a whole fabric of harmony in 
the trees and growing things. The lower 
tones are the roots buried in the bass, as 
in the ground; the middle voices of ac- 
companiment are like leaves and twigs with 
a beauty of their own; and, finally, the 
melody, is the fruit or flower, the consum- 
mation of music. 

Another comparison can be made by 
sounding a fifth on the piano and showing 
the child an empty vase, then sounding 
the same fifth with a third added and simul- 
taneously putting a rose in the vase. 

The keen association of ideas is one of 
the rare attributes of a child’s mind. The 
teacher cannot begin too early to Associate 
tangible things with the idea of music. 


Striking Wrong Notes 
By T. L. Krebs 


Ir you accidentally strike a wrong key, 
especially when playing from memory, do 
not let this minor slip distress you to the 
extent that your mind dwells upon this mis- 
hap. In the first place, use your utmost 
endeavor to avoid such accidents ; but when 
the slip has once been made put it behind 
you, so that you can concentrate your 
thoughts on what is still before you. 

If you are a pupil playing before other 
pupils, remember that, while you have 
studied this composition for weeks, per- 
haps even months, and therefore aré in- 
stantly conscious of the slip when a wrong 
note is struck, those of your fellow-pupils 
who have not studied the same composition 
as intensively as you have studied it will 
scarcely notice a wrong note here and there. 
If they are keen enough and attentive 
enough to hear these slight blunders, they 
will have musical insight enough to know 
how easily even the most conscientious 
player may make a slip. They will surely 
make allowances accordingly. 

Do not get the notion that the great 
artists, before the largest and most critical 
audiences, never play wrong notes. I doubt 
whether any of them, from Paderewski 
down through the entire line, ever finishes 
an evening’s recital without some wrong 
notes pricking their musical consciences, 
when in the privacy of their own chamber 
they review the happenings of the day. 

It is said of Rubinstein, one of the great- 
est of the great pianists of modern times, 
that he remarked on one occasion, when 
someone complimented him on the excel- 
lence of his performance of that evening: 
“If I could have taken all the wrong notes 
I played and strung them together, I would 
have had almost enough notes for another 
recital.” 

We should never condone or look lightly 
upon the playing of wrong notes, nor on 
any kind of carelessness in our musical 
work, We should always strive for clear- 
ness and cleanness in our playing. But if a 
slip occurs in a public or private recital we 
should not brood over the mishap, and 
through such brooding and fretting over 
what has happened run the risk of falling 
into much more serious blunders. Here the 
trite saying may well be applied: “There’s 
no use crying over spilt milk.” But be care- 
ful in the first place not to spill the milk. 


Bach at the Organ 


Maxine allowance for the fact that the 
following was written evidently before the 
advent of the modern electric keyboard with 
its extreme delicacy of touch, we get an 
interesting picture of Bach at the organ 
keyboard from A. Pirro’s “Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, Organist.” 

“As to the character of organ touch, no 
change has taken place in the last two cen- 
turies. Possibly at the time of Bach the 
keys of the pedals were slightly different 
from those of our day; undoubtedly in his 
youth he made much less use of the heel 
than of the toe, since the pedal-keys were 
extremely short. But he soon recognized 
the necessity of perfecting the bass key- 
board of the organ both by extending its 
compass and by lengthening the pedal-keys 
to their present dimensions. 

“He played with the body inclined 
slightly forward, and motionless; with an 
admirable sense of rhythm, with an abso- 
lutely perfect polyphonic ensemble, with 
extraordinary clearness, avoiding extremely 
rapid tempi; in short, master of himself, 
and, so to speak, of the beat, producing an 
effect of incomparable grandeur. 

“His contemporaries speak enthusias- 
tically of his exquisite taste in the com- 
bination of registers, and of his manner of 
treating them, at once so unexpected and 
original.” 


THE BTUI 
Select the Proper Key 


By Jean McMichael 


Ir Is essential that the voice be per 
comfortable in a song to be rende 
Many times a really beautiful song” 
ruined by the young student renderi 
in a key unsuited to his particular v 
In any case he is apt to develop ne 
ness in anticipating a note beyond 
power. Yet there will be no forcing 
no strain if he will but give attentio 
the proper key. of 

When a singer is obliged to play ht 
own accompaniments he should choose | 
lower key, for the sitting posture does 
give the singer as full an opportunity | 
breathe as the standing position. This 
other considerations of the key in wh 
to sing should be given serious thought 
the student very early in his career. 


The Man from Mars on Mt sil 


By Andrew Schramm 
Tue Mrnp 
Is like a machine 
Grinding out 
A 
Useful 
Product: 
And music is 
The 
Oil 
Which makes the machine 
Run 
Well 
And 
Wear 
Long. 
Some machines 
Have 
Dull 
Blades, 
Others grind out 
Useless 
Articles. 
But all machines require 
Oil 
Or they will not last 
Their = 
Allotted 
Period 
Of 
Time. 
A poor grade of 
Oil 
Is better than no oil. 
There is a 
New 
Oil : 
Called . 
Jazz. 
This oil has not yet 
Established 
A 
Satisfactory 
Reputation; 
But 
It 
Is 
Oil. 
The finest oil is 
Classical 
Oil. : 
Some kind of oil 
Is necessary 
To every 
Machine; 
And some kind of 
Music 
Is necessary 
To every 
Mind. 


In art, there is no news; and if #l 
were news, there could never be dead n 
for the substance of art is life-—Syp 
Grew. Ae eS 
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A Lesson 


Allegro con brio M.M. d=108 
Strings and Clar. 


a oN 
Pe 


con octava bassa 

HUS DOES Fate knock at the 
door.” With this phrase, attrib- 
a uted to Beethoven by Schindler, 
characterizd the stentorian motive 
nich forms the corner-stone of the mighty 
Mifth,” one of the grandest monuments 
| the domain of symphonic music. Al- 
ough the truth of Schindler’s statement 
s since been questioned, the reputed utter- 
nce has affixed itself to this symphony in 
fessional as well as lay circles so 
nly as to give rise to the not infrequent 
sienation of the master work as “The 
e Symphony.” At all events its com- 
ts with the character of the work and 
ees so fully with the life experience of 
Master, himself so familiar with the 
entless raps of Fate, that it is generally 
rded as being in unison with the key- 
e of the symphony. 

his work is not an example of program 
sic: it is not based upon a synopsis or 
ry, nor the characterization of subjects. 
the art of interpretation has today out- 
town the stage in which every great work 
this kind must have its “hero.” Yet, it 
| animated by such tremendous vitality, 
petional intensity and activity as to point 
) some deeper and more tangible signifi- 
nce than the abstract character of abso- 
e music. The convulsive throbs, the dra- 
ec accents, the tremendous forcefulness 
f its titanic strains, all bespeak the inten- 
struggles of Man with Fate. It is 
a page from life with life’s outward 
iggles and inward conflicts. 

Beethoven sympathized deeply with man’s 
irations for freedom—political, re- 
ous and, particularly, expressional. The 
an element in this symphony, with its 
oes from life, is the point of contact 
yeen this music and the hearer, and ex- 
s largely its hold on the musical pub- 
for the Fifth is nowadays the most 
uently performed of Beethoven’s sym- 
onies. 


: 


am Romantic Elements 
T°‘ HE EXPRESSIONAL status of the 
_ work places it in the realm of roman- 
music. Its fundamental spirit overhangs 
work as a whole. This does not ex- 
e the variety demanded by every work 
art of such dimensions as the symphony ; 
t the contrasts are kept within the 
unds of an all-prevading unity. 
Nowhere is this more significantly evi- 
nt than in the third movement which 
ecupies the place of the Scherzo, as it has 
ome to be designated, although not called 
by the composer. 
*he spirit of resignation of the Andante, 
rnishing a recuperative spell after the 
first movement, the jubilant emer- 
of the Finale from the mysterious 
of the third movement, signalizing the 
a of Man over Fate as well as the 
ence of the brief passage from the 
movement in the midst of the Finale: 
e features are symptoms of the 
eity of spirit that prevades the 
work. The appearance of the 
cal motive of the First Theme of 
rst movement in certain parts of 
mphony further betokens this fun- 
unity. 
ifth Symphony” was completed 
in the early part of 1808, 
inated in the master’s mind 
five years. It was first per- 
Vienna on December 22, 1808. 


Y 


BEETHOVEN COMPOSING THE ‘‘FIFTH SYMPHONY” 
From a Sculpture by Francesco Jerace 


Analysis 

IKE A BOLT of tremendous power 
the motive (of Example 1), is flashed 
by all strings and both clarinets, the 
latter in unison with all violins. This 
is ,the fundamental motive of the first 
theme of the first movement and is 
often designated as the Fate Motive, a 
designation which will be employed in 
this analysis, though without program- 
matic intent. It is singular in its brevity, 
consisting of but four notes. But what 
immense force is concentrated in it! Of 
elemental strength is the harmonic bare- 
ness of the massive unisons with the 
intensity of the great body of strings, 
requiring no reinforcements by the brass. 
How imperious the long hold on the E 
flat! The repetition of the motive a 
tone lower in measure 3 releases the 
motive in measure 6, where it passes 
softly from second violins to violas, 
thence to first violins. A derivative of 
the Fate Motive arising from this ani- 

mated conversation is the following: 


Ex. 2 


‘Inversion 


which suddenly leads to a momentary 
stand of the whole orchestra on the dom- 
inant in measure 21. 

A stentorian call of the Fate Motive 
ff by nearly full orchestra, in the follow- 
ing three measures, on A-Flat and F, is im- 


pelled downwards through the strings 
soon joined by wood-wind. This leads 
to a sudden rise to a.great height of ex- 
pressional. power. In this passage the 
strong rhythmic impulse develops new 
melodic formations : 


Rising steadily in a great crescendo 
with those vehement and hammering ac- . 
cents so typical of Beethoven, this pas- 
sage culminates in the magnificent climax 


of the first theme, the first violins 
precipitating the Fate Motive down the 
harmony sustained by the wind instru- 
ments. 


Second Theme 


ROM THE glorious heights of this 

magnificent climax, involving ‘the 
whole orchestra, both horns in unison 
sound the Fate Motive, now in E-flat 
major (measure 59), like a great pre- 
emptory summons, In respense the first 
violins intone the gentle melody of the 
second theme, reiterated successively by 
clarinet and flute. 


“Violins 


un bassa 
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Throughout its brief course this theme 
is shadowed by an altered version in the 
bass strings of the Fate Motive, which, 
however, retains its characteristic rhythm. 
This motive pursues the melody of the 
second theme in its upward trend until 
it reaches the Codctta group, beginning 
with measure 94, with which the Exposi- 
tion reaches its final climax. The clos- 
ing phrases in E-flat, with the Fate 
Motive bounding down the intervals of 
the tonic harmony in the wind instru- 
ments, and the repeated cadences (dom- 
inant-tonic) complete the Exposition. 
The frequent presence of the Fate 
Motive, if only in its rhythmic form, 
establishes a basis of unity for the entire 
Exposition, and thus for the whole move- 
ment. 


Development or ‘“‘Working Out” 


N THE WORKING-OUT section 

the clarinets and horns in unison, 
fortissimo, announce the Fate Motive as 
the subject for discussion. It is eagerly 
seized upon by all strings in unison, then 
passed from one of their respective 
groups to the other, the clarinet taking 
part in the discussion. The variant 
shown in Ex. 2, with its inversion and 
other melodic transformations, is also 
subjected to extensive treatment. 

The familiar long chords (each oc- 
cupying an entire measure) passing back 
and forth between the wind and stringed 
instruments effect a lull after the pound- 


ing of the ‘Fate Motive, which also 
appears in the form which it assumes 
in introducing the second theme. To 


some writers this quiet passage is a mo- 
ment of panting exhaustion in the great 
conflict. 

After this respite the Fate Motive is 
resumed with renewed strength and 
rising to a towering height of power, 
crashes into the Recapitulation. 


Recapitulation 
ERE THE whole orchestra takes 
part in hurling forth the Fate 


Motive (measure 248). During the halt on 
the Dominant of C-minor in measure 268 
the oboe, standing out alone, utters a 
poignant plaint. The course of the theme 
is thereupon resumed in traditional man- 
ner, the second theme accordingly appear- 
ing in C-major. 

Nowdays the call which ushers in this 
theme, though written for bassoons, is 
played by the horns which are far more 
suitable for it but which, in Beethoven’s 
day, were impracticable at this point. 

The triumphant Closing-Group js fol- 
lowed by a most dramatic coda (beginning 
in measure 374) which Beethoven had so 
extended and to which he had given such 
prominence in the “Eroica.” In the be- 
ginning of this Coda the Fate Motive— 
at least in its rhythmic form—is alternately 
thundered back and forth between the wind 
and strings. It rises to a tremendous 
height of all dominating power in measures 
479 and 481. Its gigantic force is felt 
even in this day of the “heavy artillery” 
orchestra. 

Two soft phrases ending with a weak 
cry from the oboe follow io be crushed 
by the whole orchestra hammering out the 
motive, now in cadential capacity, with 
ruthless power. Fate now stands as the 
conqueror. 


Andante 


N THIS movement the master reaches 
those heights of sublimity so typical 
of him. The spirit of resignation un- 
derlying the first theme seems to be a nat- 
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ural sequel to the emotional storm of the 
first movement. We do not have to turn 
to the brilliant palette of the modern com- 
poser for beauty and variety of orchestra- 
tion, for this master work abounds in both. 
How aptly are the celli and violas chosen 
for the richness and gripping intensity of 
the stream of tone that they are to draw 
out in the wondrous and noble melody of 
the first theme, with its proud, striking 
rhythm ! 

The movement consists of two themes 
and variations and is in four sections and 
a coda. The first theme begins as fol- 
lows: 


Ex.5 
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Andante | 
Violas and Celli 
- OI 


Of a sorrowful touch is the conclusive 
phrase that follows in the wood-wind, re- 
peated in modified form by the strings. 


Ex.6 


Corroborations of the ending of this 
phrase by wood-wind and then by the 
strings, round off the theme. 


The hymn-like second theme is hopeful 
in character and begins as follows: 


Ex.7 
aoe 
id 
eS 


The rhythmical identity of the opening 
motives of both themes will not escape 
notice. This feature pervades the second 
theme and concludes it. It is a bond of 
unity between both themes. 

The jubilant outburst of full orchestra 
in C-major foreshadows the spirit of 
the Finale. This episode (measures 29- 
38) is followed by a profoundly earnest 
passage with a suggestion of inquiry, of 
mystery, from which issues the second 


Andante con moto 
Clarinets and Violins 


section. 

The second section extends from meas- 
ure 50 to measure 98. The melody of 
the first theme, still retained by violas and 
celli, is varied—also rhythmically—now 
flowing in smooth, even sixteenth-notes. 
All violins now join in the accompaniment, 
while the clarinet draws a line in its beauti- 
ful, warm color above the whole texture. 
The variation of the melody includes the 
corroboratory repetition of the cadence. 

The second theme returns with the same 
orchestration as in the first section, the 
only variation being furnished by the 
thirty-second notes in strings. The third 
section begins with measure 99 and extends 
to measure 185. It is, therefore, the 
longest section of the movement. The first 
theme here appears three times, first pre- 
senting the melody in meandering thirty- 
second notes in violas and celli below sus- 
tained E-flats in bassoon, clarinet and flute ; 
the second time in first violins, to more 
active accompaniment; the heavy double- 
basses joining the celli in its third ap- 
pearance, beneath an animated accompani- 
ment by the entire orchestra. After the 
halt on the Dominant (E-flat) in measure 
123 follows the oft mentioned conversation 
in the wood-wind, the opening motive of 
the first theme being uttered by the clari- 
net and answered by the bassoon. The 
well-known passage in thirds gliding in 
contrary motion with flutes and oboes 
paired against clarinets, in which the 
strings evince a momentary interest, leads 
to the second theme now jubilantly pro- 
claimed by full orchestra. 

Noteworthy is the rhythmic transfor- 
mation of the initial figure of the themes 
-in the following phrase: 
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pip 

which leads to a short development in 

wood-wind of the opening motive of the 

first theme, in solemn, funereal movement 
in A-flat minor. 

A brief “bridge” 

the fourth section (beginning with meas- 


passage connects with 


ure 185), in which the first theme passes 
by in magnificent stature, fortissimo, in- 
volving the whole orchestra. The coda 
begins at piu mosso (measure 206), where 
the basson soliloquizes briefly on the open- 
ing of the first theme. Measures 225-226 
rise to exalted emotional expression: 


after -which clarinets and bassoons seize 
the first motive, to be joined by all strings, 
the entire orchestra now bringing the 
movement to its magnificent close with the 
ending of the first theme. 


Allegro 


HE THIRD movement takes the 
place of the scherso which Beethoven 


introduced into the symphony—although 
Haydn had foreshadowed it. Scherzo’ 
means “jest.” It is, therefore, the scene of 


merriment in sonata and symphony. But 
merriment would not comport with the 
profound earnestness that is the fundamen- 
tal mood of this symphony; it would con- 
flict with that spiritual unity that under- 
lies the master’s expressional scheme. 

Yet the composer would not omit this 
movement and deprive the symphony of 
this important member of its quaternary 
architecture. He, therefore, retains the 
movement that corresponds to the scherzo, 
with its characteristic features; the short 
measure (3-4), the more or less rapid 
tempo and the animated, vigorous, char- 
acter. An important element in this char- 
acter is the staccato notes. In the Princi- 
pal Subject, that in C-minor, there is a 
predominance of legato notes which gen- 
erally betoken less bounding activity than 
the detached ones. While the movement 
is, then, assigned to its place, the com- 
poser omits the designation scherso and 
merely indicates it allegro. 

The subject is present, but adapted to 
its surroundings. The earnestness of the 
fundamental mood of the symphony ac- 
cordingly overcasts its opening phrases in 
the first of which the celli and double- 
basses enter stealthily under cover of the 
sombreness of the bass register. 


Ex.10 
Allegro M.M. 4-96 


PP Celli; Double-basses an octave lower. 


String and Wood — 
aun j 


TN 


After the inquiring halt in measure 18 
the Fate Motive suddenly reveals itself 
in the horns in strongly pulsating triple 
metre. 


Ex.11 


(== 


It then dominates practically the whole 
orchestra, leading it resolutely through 
the key of E-flat minor in which it ends 
in a semi-cadence. From the general or- 


chestral silence emerge the celli ana weir 
double-bass_ consorts with the opening 
phrases of the first theme in their stealthy 
pianissimo, soon to gravitate back to the 
fundamental key. After a brief excursicn 
into F-minor, fortissimo, the theme leads 
to a new episode, with first violins in a 
light, carefree, vein. 


Ex.12 


The climax in C-minor is suddenly and 
peremptorily silenced by the closing phrase, 
piano. 

Trio 

HE NECESSARY contrast of the 
middle section, called the trio, is 
effected by the bright key of C-major. 
Momentary relief from the all-prevading 
earnestness is provided by the running fig- 
ures of this contrapuntal section. The 
theme in the ponderous double-basses, 
paired with the celli, suggested to Berlioz 

“the gambols of elephants.” 


The student of thematic treatment will 
appreciate the manner in which the master 
leads the Trio back into the Principal 
Subject. 

The latter now flits by in light staccato 
notes in the impressive stillness of a se- 


cretive pianissimo. All climax is avoided, 
which, if anything, heightens the won- 
drous mystery of the long passage begin- 
ning with the deceptive cadence on the A- 
flat in bass strings and leading directly 
into the Finale. Significant of the “poetic 
idea” underlying the whole are the soft 
raps on the kettle-drum, in the metre of 
the Fate Motive, which seem to conjure 
up the opening .phrase of the present 
movement in the first violins. This mel- 
ody now dances its way right into the light 
of solution, though at first oblivious to 
it. With the E-natural of C-major in the 
eighteenth measure from the end of the 
movement the first flicker of the light of 
solution appears. The abrupt crescendo 
with which the passage, and with it, the 
movement, culminates, leads into the Fi- 
nale. 
Finale 


HIS MOVEMENT is an overwhelm- 

_ing outburst of jubilation. It is like 
a spontaneous release of the pent-up 
emotions of joy and of triumph. Its joy- 
ful tones convince us that, in spite of all, 
Beethoven was at heart an optimist. His 
employment of the key of C-major in such 
instances always bespeaks this fact. This 
Finale, therefore, comes as an uplifting 
relief from the oppressive suffering of life. 
It furnishes a most refreshing climax to 
the work. 

Here the trombones make their very first 
appearance in the symphony. Their sten- 
torian tones add to the force and power 
of this great utterance of rejoicing. The 
double-bassoon and piccolo are also em- 
ployed for the first time in Beethoven’s 
symphonies. 

The latter further adds to the brilliancy 
of the glorious first theme, which opens 
as follows: 


Ex.14 
Allegro m.M.J=84 


outcry from the French soldier: 
l’empereur!” Brimming with enthusie 
is also this subsidiary theme for o 
clarinets, bassoons and horns. 


Ex.15 


Doubled an octave lower by Bassoons. 


The spirit of the movement is pa 
along to the second theme, which 
appears: 


which brings the Exposition to its close. 

The Development, or “working 
treats of the second theme. The strikit 
feature of this movement is the sudde 
appearance of the passage from the All 
gro (third movement), beginning with 
Fate Motive in its triple-measure fort 
at the end of the Development and formin 
its climax. It is soon banished, howevel| 
by the exultant outbreak of the Recé| 
pitulation. 

An instance of the extraordinary pro 
inence of the Coda which begins wit 
contracted form of the subsidiary the 

Ex.18 


Bassoons, repeated by Horns. 


is the great acceleration, where all break 
away from the tempo to rush into tl 
Presto, in which the theme of the Codeti | 
and the first phrase of the first theme | 
the Finale in a precipitate Stretto bring | 
work to its triumphant close. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Biart’s Arti | 
1. Explain the significance of the “F 
Motive.” 

2. What striking figure describes 
close of the first movement? 

3. What spirit pervades the first ‘them 
of the Andante? The Second theme? | 

4. Why did not Becthovew call the than | 
movement the Scherzo? 

5. What passages scem to signify~ a 
the moment of panting exhaustion, (b) th 
first flicker of the light of solution? | 


Enriching Perfect Technic 
With Understanding 


By A. Lane Allan 


“Wart does it mean to you?” I ae | 
suddenly. 

The youngster who was struggling w | 
something to her obviously meaningl | 
looked blank. 

Correct as to technic, very nearly He | 
as to time, but absolutely lacking in feel 
she played for me a composition w 
very title should bring out all the emotic 
of which the human heart is.capable. 

The old but effective illustration ¢ 
nature—first the flash of lightning, th 
rumble of thunder, then the silence, tl 
winter with its cold blasts, followed 
the gentle rains of spring and its glor 
of colorful flowers—this served to brin 
out the contrast that is required in mus’ 
as much as in nature. Thereafter the spir 
rather than the letter of perfection becam 
her aim and reflected itself i in her playir 
The joy of expression is perceptible 
listener as well as to pupil and grows 
well and ewnciey that it is “astonishing. 
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ETUDE 


OR THE enlightenment of the many 
(Y who are not acquainted with this 

beautiful instrument we would say 
Wat the oboe—known in French as Haut- 
bis—is a constituent of that branch of the 
‘ hestra termed the “wood-winds.” 
‘It is a member of the double-reed family 
| contradistinction to that of the single 
i eds, of which the clarinet is the typical 
F pre sentative, its tone being produced by a 
ed consisting of one leaf of wood, while 
a case of the oboe, the reed consists of 
wooden leaves vibrating in contact 
fth each other. 
The oboe is a musical instrument of the 
ehest antiquity, and evidences exist of its 
ing been in use in all parts of the 
orld from the earliest times. It is, in 
act, the shawm mentioned in the Psalms. 
| The oboe in its then primitive form—the 
awm—was originally derived from a 
Mere tubular reed with holes on the side 
hich, when covered or uncovered by the 
ingers—of course at the same time the 
reath being blown into it—made the 
unds of different pitch, a peculiar scale 
their own, constituting the music of 
at time and greatly different from that 
if ours. The mouthpiece at the end was 
‘ery crudely formed and consisted of two 
Meces of thin reed lying near each other, 
ind which, when blown through, by their 
ibrations produced the characteristic tone 
ve ‘y similar to that of to-day, but of a much 
toarser quality. These pieces are tech- 
lly called the reed, and they exercise 
| very important function in the playing 
the instrument. 


A Primitive Form 


“HE FIRST FORM of the oboe of 
any musical value consisted of a 
tly conical tube of wood with six 
es and the same number of keys, thus 
itting the full compass of the chro- 
ic scale. However, on this instrument 
limited musical results were possible to 
ain, which early orchestration demon- 
ted by the simplicity of the parts that 
written for the oboe found even in 
‘music of the great composers. 
he oboe as a real musical instrument 
es its origin to the French to whom 
n be attributed nearly all improvements 
the instrument in bringing it from its 
rly crudity to its present state of per- 
. Even in its playing it seems to re- 
a French mouth to reach a perfec- 
fe fone quality: the failure to acquire 
is the despair of those of us who 
ye tried, and without success, to reach 
is acme of excellence. 


A Popular Instrument 


+ HE OBOE was employed as an or- 
chestral instrument about 1720, and 
e that time has been represented in all 
‘ks of the great masters, in which 
most important and prominent 
ee ctonately, the lesser lights of 
f the present day do not show this 
often omitting entirely the 


ren the early playable forms of 
many changes have taken place, 
litions and improvements have 
in the instrument. 
of which the writer was 
was an instrument with a key 
what after the Meyer flute; 
characteristics of its own. 


their works, to their great ar-. 


The Oboe 


By DR, PERRY DICKIE 


Later on, for several years, we played on 
a style termed a military model, but for 
what reason we cannot quite understana, 
as the only difference was in some minor 
forms of a key. or two. Later on, -as- 
piring still higher, we became the owner 
of a conservatory model of the best French 
make, 
nized by all. This with its many keys and 
other additions enables the execution of 
technical work with comparative ease, 
which hitherto with the old system of fin- 
gering was executed only with the greatest 
difficulty, and was about impossible for one 
not having exceptional technical. ability. 
With this instrument one can satisfy the 
vagaries of the modern composer in the 
very ugly and unmusical emanations. that 
are served up to the public, which are as 
dry as dust and also difficult to execute, 
which makes the burden still greater, both 
to the player and to those who have to 
listen to him. 


Modern Neglect of Oboe 

URELY, we are not indebted to too 

many of our modern composers for 
melodious or even interesting~ oboe parts 
in their works. One must look to the older 
French and Italian masters for ideal parts 
for the instrument that delight the ears of 
the player as well as the listener. In the old 
Italian operas, the oboe has parts to play 
that have not been even equaled by our mod- 
ern composers for showing off the instru- 
ment to its best advantage. As an example 
of the high esteem in which the oboe was 
held by Rossini, it is said that, when on 
his visit to England in 1823 to conduct his 
operas, he brought his own oboist with him 
to play the parts in his works. Thus was 
the oboe in the zenith of popularity for 
many years. 

Later on, indeed, it began to be neglected, 
that is, except in opera or large 
symphony orchestras. Here it was an 
absolute necessity for the effective render- 
ing of the/ ‘orchestral ensemble and for 
ite no substitute was available. Never- 
theless, although it has always been a com- 
ponent of the complete opera orchestra, still 
we remember in a prominent opera com- 
pany of some years past, which, by 
the way, gave New York the best operatic 
music it has ever had, the two oboes 
were placed in such a position under the 
stage, that not a sound could be heard from 
them, even when prominence was called 
for in the score. )While—mark the differ- 

ence—on a recent visit to the opera in 
Paris, we noticed the oboe players seated 
by the side of the first violins, nearest the 
audience, from which the instruments were 
most plainly heard. 

The tone quality of the oboe is “char- 
acteristically its own, indescribably sweet 
and reedy, penetrating and prominent, hay- 
ing a most delightful wail which is most 
plaintive when produced by a virtuoso, 
but which is not possible to the amateur. 


Unfamiliar Instrument 

O A VERY great number of the 

laity, the oboe is an unknown quan- 
tity, in fact, a sort of musical mystery, 
while there are not a few, even in the 
musical profession, whose ideas of the in- 
strument are decidedly hazy, to say the 
least. There are some very ridiculous 
ideas prevailing among musicians as to 
the supposed hazards that would ensue on 
attempting to play the oboe, almost as 


the excellence of which is recog-* 


great as was attributed by the ancients to 
the terrors expected to be experienced by 
one who ventured beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules into the open sea, which was be- 
lieved to be infested by hideous monsters 
who destroyed all who ventured therein. 

As an example of the ideas held by some 
regarding the oboe; we were asked by a 
musician if playing the instrument did not 
make the hair fall out. Why he should 
have gotten such an impression as this, we 
cannot conceive, as we have not observed 
any greater amount of baldness among oboe 
players than among those of other instru- 
ments. There is also a popular impres- 
sion that playing the oboe has a disastrous 
effect upon the brain, and therefore en- 
dangers one’s sanity. This question we 
have been asked frequently, and to this 
we have always answered that it is our 
opinion that such a result would be only 
likely in the case of one with any tendency 
to a rush of blood to the head in using a 
reed that required a forcible blowing to 
obtain a tone, thus causing an excess of 
blood sent to the head, which would cer- 
tainly aggravate such a condition. 


Appearance of Oboe 


O THE CASUAL observer the oboe 

in its appearance is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the clarinet which, however, 
on close examination does not bear out 
the, at first, seeming resemblance. Some 
less discriminating, seem to ‘associate it 
with the flute which, however, it resembles 
still less, while. in our own experience, we 
have had our instrument characterized as 
a horn, which shows what a lack of dis- 
cernment is possessed by some. 

The most noticeable difference between 
the oboe and the clarinet, which is 
most marked when one is not close enough 
to distinguish the key system, occurs in 
the mouthpiece of the two instruments. 
That of the clarinet is quite thick as to 
the body of the instrument, and the end 
of the mouthpiece is beveled off; while 
in the case of the oboe, that which is 
held in the mouth is very thin, of about 
the thickness of a pipe stem. . While there 
are many other points of difference be- 
tween the two instruments, still these two 
would be the most noticeable to the 
ordinary observer who wished to distin- 
guish them, and will therefore suffice for 
all purposes. 


Fingering the Oboe 

| RS THE matter of fingering the oboe, 

the older and simpler forms of the 
instrument resemble somewhat that of the 
old-time keyed flute and clarinet, though 
this has some characteristic features of 
its own. From this system there have 
been a continual advance and evolution 
until it now has developed into its high- 
est form, the conservatory model, after 
ideas advanced by the French oboists. The 
oboe now stands as an instrument en- 
tirely characteristic, individual and en- 
tirely different in the highest type of 
musical art. 

A physical difficulty attributed to its 
playing, which may be so to some but not 
by any means to all, can be easily over- 
come, It is due to the smallness of the 
aperture between the leaves of the reeds 
which compels a holding back of the 
breath. Hence, frequent rests in the 
music are necessary to give the lips a 
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chance to recuperate, and also to relieve 
the breathing, thus insuring the obtaining 
of the best results in playing. Not- 
withstanding this, still it is a fact that 
in some music, long continued stretches 
of playing are exacted from the oboe, 
even in some cases throughout the whole 
length of a piece. This is a great draw- 
back to those who are. unacquainted 
with the resources of the instrument, or 
to whem the value of a beautiful tone 
is of no importance owing to a lack of 
artistic taste. 

In this age of orchestral noise, the 
neglect of the oboe and its absence in 
small and medium-sized combinations is 
doubtless accounted for by its inability 
to blare out into an agonizing prom- 
inence like some of the other instru- 
ments that are more capable of quantity 
than quality of tone. This tendency 
is too often encouraged by orchestral 
conductors whose ideas of 
sist of the greatest amount of noise 
that can be made, regardless of the ear 
drums of their listeners. We have in 
mind in this connection, a certain movie 
theater orchestra in this city. When the 
strings, woodwind and (French) horns 
play alone or in combination,. the effects 
are positively delightful,, but when we 
see the trumpets and trombones brought 
up to the lips of their players we hold 
our breath in suspense, and after the 
vociferous din made by the drums, of 
which the snare is the chief offender seem- 
ing to be trying to drown all else, we are 
in almost a state of nervous shock. 


The Oboe Submerged 


URELY, THEREFORE, to attempt 

to contend with such conditions as 
these, the oboe is of no earthly use in 
the orchestra for any musical purpose, 
except possibly to make the ensemble ap- 
pear complete, in which case a dummy 
would do as well. However, in an or- 
chestra where the aim of the conductor 
is for accomplishment of musical and 
artistic results, the oboe is a veritable 
musical treasure, and an acquisition of 
such value that it cannot be dispensed 
with under any circumstance whatever. 
From the earliest times, the oboe has been 
a favorite with the great masters in music 
and used by them in the classics as fre- 
quently as is now the blaring trumpet or 
cornet in modern music, or the howling 
saxophone in our not delectable jazz, 
which some tell us is the forerunner of 
an American school of music, but of 
which we say, “Heaven deliver us from 
such a future.” 

That the oboe is so often conspicuous 
by its absence from so many of the 
modern orchestral combinations, we feel, 
should rather be regarded as a compliment 
than otherwise, to this beautiful instru- 
ment. Nevertheless, such is an irrepara- 
ble artistic loss, for surely there is no 
instrument of the orchestra that is more 
capable of imparting tone color to the 
ensemble than the oboe in the hands of 
an artist, when it is permitted by the 
conductor to be in a prominent place. 
As for this latter complaint, it is un- 
fortunately of too common an occurrence 
that the oboe tone when it should be 
prominent, is either subdued too much or 
even entirely smothered out of existence 

(Continued on page 702) 
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66 AVE A PLAN” was the slogan of 
j one of the world’s greatest mer- 
chant princes. Not only “have a 
plan” but follow it doggedly to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. The music supervisor 
faces many problems in looking forward 
to the year’s work; and a campaign of 
action must be carefully outlined which 
will suit the conditions and meet the needs 
of the particular community in which he 
works. Great care must be exercised in 
deciding on all policies of action with 
regard to the plan of methods and selec-_ 
tion of materials for the elementary and 
junior and senior high school music work. 
High ideals and great achievements cannot 
be gained in a single season. Know what 
is good and sound and then work quietly 
and consistently toward your goal. Con- 
sider the times in which we live and meet 
the present issues in education and life 
with a music program that answers the 
question of the needs of the child. 

It is unwise, however, to force any pet 
“hobby” of method on a community, Ac- 
cept the findings of the leaders in the 
field of public school music, adopt standard 
methods, use proven materials and you 
will be in a position to defend your course 
of study. Many supervisors are con- 
stantly experimenting with the music 
course of the various grades under their 
supervision, sometimes successfully but 
quite often such laboratory experimenta- 
tion gets nowhere and the supervisors go 
elsewhere. The Music Supervisor’s Na- 
tional Conference has met the needs of 
school music at large by organizing com- 
mittees which have studied many phases 
of school music and submitted reports 
which have resulted in the adoption of 
standard courses of study. Much still 
remains to be done but the courses have 
been accepted by the majority of wide- 
awake supervisors and great good has 
been accomplished. 


The Standard Course of Study for the 
Elementary Grades 

HE STANDARD course, adopted by 

the Music Supervisor’s National Con- 
ference, for the first six years of the 
elementary school has been widely ac- 
cepted and all of the modern school-music 
publications are based on this course. The 
majority of the courses in elementary 
music-methods, adopted by the more pro- 
gressive communities, educationally, state 
that the course is built on the standard 
course of study. This is an age of stand- 
ardization rather than an age of experi- 
mentation. In making a survey of the 
elementary schemes used in the leading 
cities of he United States, we find that 
two-thirds of the country are using 
schemes based on the standard course of 
study with modifications made necessary 
by the type of song material used. The 
strength of the music work in any place 
rests on the strength of the elementary 
course. Here the foundations are laid 
and no amount of show work in the high 
school will counter-balance a lack of en- 
thusiasm and development in the grades. 


Specializing in Music Teaching 
REAT CARE should be exercised in 


Supervising the teaching of music in 
the elementary grades. If special teachers 


of music are not provided, then the reg- 
ular grade teachers must present the 
music work. The modern elementary 
teacher is fairly well trained in that she 
can sight-read music material of hymn 
tune difficulty and has some knowledge of 
the piano keyboard. This ability is use- 
ful in presenting the mechanics of music 
study but a love for “music as an art 
must be fostered in the teacher. This is 
the duty of the supervisor. Teachers’ 
help meeting should be held and time 
given individually to the weaker and newer 
teachers. 


Planning a Music Program for the School Year 


school hours in this work. Remarkable 
results have been attained and much 
young talent discovered by this movement. 
The pupils should pay a small fee. and 
the classes should not be large. Every 
child can have a chance to develop any 
musical potentiality that he may possess. 
The first and second years of musical 
progress may be covered in this way and 
then the talented child will find the way 
open to study privately. This movement 
has greatly aided the private teachers in 
that a larger group of children than ever 
before have been given opportunities for 


', instrumental study. These children later 


Substituting Teachers 


fe A TEACHER cannot present music 
fairly well, an arrangement should 
be made for another teacher to take the 
class and the unmusical one should pre- 
sent some other lesson to the 
teacher's class. Many teachers find dif- 
ficulty, at times, in singing the rote songs 
for the children. A clever teacher whom 
I knew, had a good ear and a great love 
for music but she could not sing. Strange 
as it may seem the music work in her 
class was quite strong. This teacher gave 
books to talented children in the class, 
and they took the books and learned the 
new songs with help at home. This group 
was dignified as the class choir and each 
pupil acted as a check on the other, and 
in this way the song was sung correctly 
by this small group for the rest of the 
class. The teacher knew when the song 
was sung correctly but she could not sing 
herself. Teachers should be encouraged 
to prepare the music lessons with the same 
care that they prepare any other. 
Teachers’ choruses may be organized and 
great co-operation and enthusiasm aroused 
in a social way which will react in the 
right kind of teaching in the classroom. 
Music makes a direct appeal to the emo- 
tions, and so it must be presented in an 
emotional way and a direct appeal made 
to the finer sensibility of the pupils. 

Much assiduous research has been de- 
voted to the study of music apprecia- 
tion. It is high time that the great value 
of presenting listening lessons in the de- 
velopment of music understanding is ap- 
preciated. The modern supervisor cannot 
afford to neglect this means of presenting 
musical experience greater than the vocal 
ability of theteachersandchildren. Courses 
have been prepared and standards grad- 
ually approached and several good texts 
are available. There is greater need for 
lessons in music appreciation in the unmus- 
ical community than elsewhere. A good 
preparation for the introduction of a 
course if. music appreciation is easily 
established by the introduction of a music 
memory contest. The local phonograph 
dealer will gladly co-operate and support 
the movement. .A wholesome contact with 
the school and home will be made through 
the music memory contest, 


Violin and Piano Classes 
N OTHING has appealed more to the 


tax-payer than the provision for 
class lessons in piano and violin. An op- 
portunity is thus afforded to capable 
young professional teachers of the com- 
munity to handle classes, in and after 


musical © 


take private lessons. The class instru- 
mental study helps the music in the class- 
room and elementary orchestra can be 
easily developed. 


Musical Projects 
HE SUPERVISOR should not over- 


look the possibility of presenting 
general musical projects in which the 
whole school system can participate. This 


may mean the preparation of an operetta 
or cantata. A music festival 
planned. Music week should not be over- 
looked. Special assembly programs should 
be provided and local or visiting artists 
invited to present programs. General pro- 
grams of music appreciation are being 
broadcast from radio stations, and advan- 
tage can be taken of this for the study 
of general appreciation. Music clubs can 
be invited to present programs to the 
schools and thus lectures, concerts and 
recitals may be presented. Pageants and 
masques can be prepared in conjunction 
with the English, History and Physical 
Education Departments. 


Elementary Music Clubs 


HE SO-CALLED extra-curricular 

activities should not be overlooked. 
It is quite possible to organize elementary 
school orchestras and glee clubs. In the 
larger communities an all-elementary or- 
chestra may be organized with individual 
orchestras in the various schools used to 
furnish picked players. Every school 
should have a glee club and it is not dif- 
ficult to make a fair showing with a picked 
group of singers. The glee clubs can 
stage operettas and concerts and the or- 
chestras can help out. Funds can be raised 
for school projects by selling tickets and 
an audience is always assured when chil- 
dren in good numbers are in the production. 


Junior and Senior High School 

HE SUPERVISOR often oversees 

the teaching of music in the ele- 
mentary grades and teaches in the junior 
and senior high schools. This practice 
obtains in fairly large communities and 
adds greatly to the burden of. the super- 
visor. The music electives in the high 
schools cannot thrive under this arrange- 
ment and it is obvious that special teachers 
must be provided in order to afford op- 
portunity for a full program of music 
electives or courses to develop. 

If the high school is small, it is well 
to present chorus work to every student 
for one period weekly, and in addition, 
to offer a special elective of chorus or 
vocal ensemble for four pefiods weekly. 


may be. 


duce anything from “Pinafore” to gra 


All of the chorus work should recei 
credit toward graduation on a laborate 
basis, that is, one-half semester hour 
credit given for each period of chot 
work. The chorus work is the backbo 
of the high school music and it sho 
be given to every pupil even in the larg 
high schools. Choruses of four or 
hundred can be safely handled and notl 
ing is more inspiring than the mass 
singing of high school pupils. Great ca 
should be exercised in choosing chor 
music for high school use. 


Study Musical Taste 


ME? the taste of pupils half-w 
with selections that are not diffi 
But melodious and effective. Many 
music teacher has met his “Waterloo” Bj} 
trying to force the chorus to sing dif} 
ficult part music. Much music is pt 
vided to-day which is melodious in e 
voice part and the parts can he tak 
directly with words.’ Unison, two p 
numbers, and three part numbers cons: 
ing of soprano, contralto and barito 
should be presented. Some work in mus 
appreciation should be outlined and pr 
sented during a few minutes of ea 
choral period. Exercises for vocal fl 
ibility, shading and tonal balance in chor 
ing can be presented. Great interest 
evinced in this type of work but too mu 
of the valuable period should not 
devoted to it. A few minutes shou 
suffice. 
In handling large single choral groups 
several teachers should be assigned fi} 
proctor the group. The teachers who a 
assigned should be on the basis of « 
to each one hundred pupils and the dutie | 
of these teachers are to take attendance, ti 
see that each and every pupil is participa 
ing, that books and music are distribute 
and to help by participating wheneve | 
possible in the singing, and to give ful 
co-operation to the director of the chor 
at all times. A good accompanist is | 
absolute necessity. It is far better fi 
the teacher of music to play and direc¢ 
from the piano when a capable acco 
panist is not available. The high schod 
glee club may be provided by the org 
ization of a mixed vocal ensemble 
special chorus. Where this is impossib 
the glee club should be organized on ; 
extra-curricular basis. The glee club 
one of the high school’s greatest assets| 
and pupils of high school age can pr 


a 


opera. 


The High School Orchestra 


[eee Ne work is popular 
all grades of school but it can be ma 
most effective in the high school. T 
orchestra and band give the boy his greé 
est chance in music. This contact wi 
the musical life of the boy is of ger 
importance and surprising results have be 
achieved by high school orchestras. Ti 
much cannot be said of the value of tl 
pupil’s participation in well balanced ; 
strumental groups of this kind. A we 
organized campaign will produce inte! 
in playing the so-called unusual inst 
ments of the orchestra. No pupil sho 

(Continued on page 683) 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


Questions Answered Department, 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’’ “‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Scales and Arpeggios 


(1) I have two girl pupils in the fifth grade who 
are good in major scales and arpeggios. What other 
seales shonld they have, and what book can I use in 
teaching them? ‘They are both using Mathews’ Iifth 
Grade Book, with music from the Hrupn for supple- 
mentary work. Should they have had other books 
of scales before the fifth grade? ‘ 

(2) I also have a second grade pupil, advanced 
in years, who Bae on es pests ot . poor at sight- 
‘reading. y may this be remedied? 
reading. How y NL aoa 


(1.) The minor scales should of course be taught, as 
ii as the chromatic scale. After the plain scales and 
yegeios have been presented, there are many ways in 
ich these may be emphasized, such as practicing them 
contrary motion, in canon form (one hand preceding 
2 other), in varied rhythms, and so forth. The scales 
y also be given in thirds, sixths and tenths, For a 
mpendium of such devices, I refer you to the book 
tering the Scales and Appeggios, by James Francis 
poke, 

s an example of an interesting combination of par- 
el and contrary motions in scale practice, let the pupil 
in a scale at the bottom of the keyboard, play up one 
ve with the hands together, separate the hands one 
tave and meet again, play up another octave in parallel 
tion, and so on till she arrives at the top of the fourth 
ve when she should descend to the beginning without 
eak. Here is a diagram of the entire performance: 


3 agin ning, En ds 
; v 


ach section represents one octave. There are three sep- 

ions before the top of the scale is reached. 

2.) Spend a part of each lesson period in playing sim- 

duets with your pupil, without stopping for minor 

takes, Also assign her a weekly stunt in reading 
nns at sight. 


¥ ae ~ Co-ordinating the Hands 


I have a pupil, ten years of age, who knows the 
notes in treble and base clefs perfectly, can play 
with each hand separately in correct tempo, but 
when putting the hands together is very slow in 
adjusting all the notes. I fear that it is a lack of 
 ¢o-ordination. How can I remedy the ite 

i i 5 4 


idently your pupil has learned to read horizontally, 
not vertically. Accordingly, she should be given 
al in which the vertical reading predominates, and 
carry out a scheme for mastering the notes up- 
, instead of across the page. 

ve her study, therefore, something composed almost 
ively of chords—such as the Soldiers’ March and 
ale from Schumann’s Op. 68, or any simple hymn- 
and let her practice each chord systematically 
ing first the bass note, and then each note above it 
iecession, afterwards playing the whole chord to- 


should be continued, with the preliminary 
ned, until she can sound each chord imme- 
hout previous analysis. 


The same principle may be then applied to all kinds 
of music, by studying each chord or interval from the 
lowest note up, until the right method of “vertical” read- 
ing has been established. 


High and Low Touch 


1. What are high and low touches? 
2. Who originated them? 
3. Do you teach them? 

ieee 


Probably by high and low touches, you refer to those 
more commonly called hand and.arm-weight touches, 
taught by most modern teachers. In the former, when 
a key is sounded the hand is thrown downward from the 
wrist, so that as the finger strikes the key the wrist tends 
to jump upwards. In the arm-weight touch, when the 
key is sounded, the weight of the arm is released, so 
that the wrist falls. 

Of the two, the hand touch, which is the one most in 
use, is well adapted to brilliant, fluent, or staccato play- 
ing; while the arm-weight touch is used chiefly for cling- 
ing or sonorous effects. The efficiency of these two 
touches is illustrated» in the following exercise, where 
the first of each pair of notes is played with the arm- 
weight touch (D=wrist down), and the second is played 
by the hand touch (U=wrist up) : 


This exercise may be practiced with the hands sep- 
arately and then together, playing with the left hand 
two octaves below the notes as written. 

As to the origin of these touches, it may be said that 
they have grown naturally, from the development of 
piano playing and from) the teachings of clear headed 
and progressive instructors. 


Indistinct Arpeggio 


I have a pupil about 23 years of age, who has 
nearly completed the third grade of Mathews’ 
Standard Graded Course. She is a willing worker, 
and tries to play everything just as I tell her, but 
it seems impossible for her to play arpeggios prop- 
erly. She misses some of the notes, while others 
are indistinct. She has been playing “ragtime,” but 
now cares nothing for it. Has that injured her 
playing? Vij RB 


If the pupil has played ragtime in the customary slap- 
dash manner, no doubt it has brought on the careless 
habits. Such habits can, of course, be remedied only by 
a rigid diet of slow practice. Begin by having her prac- 
tice broken chords in the octave compass, playing the 
notes very slowly, and with a distinct, even touch. Such 
figures as the following may be used: 


In extending this compass, let her play the chord tones 
successively through one octave, giving one note to a 
beat, then through two octaves, with two notes to a beat, 
three octaves with three notes to a beat, and finally four 
octaves with four notes to a beat. 

This exercise may be applied to all keys and to dif- 
ferent chords and their positions. It is also desirable 


to practice with the metronome, beginning at ’ =88, 
and working up toward ’ =144. 
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PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Fingering of Scales and Arpeggios 


_ I notice that several teachers of good standing 
in a neighboring city are teaching their pupils to: 
play all seales and arpeggios with the same finger- 
ing that is used for the key of C. I have always 
taught the old standardized fingering. What do 
they gain in so doing? Do they change the finger- 
ing in studies and pieces accordingly, or adhere to 
the ordinary fingering marks? Would you advise 
me to change my method? BMP. 


The uniform fingering which you describe is advocated 
by some on the ground that it facilitates transposition 
from one key to another. As an exercise in the use of 
the fingers under all circumstances of position, too, it 
has its advantages, and may be employed, at least to a 
certain extent. 

But on the whole, such fingering is often so clumsy 
that, in my opinion, it is apt to impair clear and fluent 
execution. I believe, therefore, that it is dangerous to 
teach it, at least before the standard fingering has been 
well mastered. Certainly, such a forced system of finger- 
ing cannot well be applied to all kinds of passage work, 
especially in cases where the short fingers (the thumb 
and fifth finger) would come continually on the black 


keys, while the long ones would come on the white keys. ~ 


We may conclude that our forefathers were not alto- 
gether wrong in restricting the use of the thumb on the 
black keys. Do not be easily misled, and do not hesitate 
to continue the use of a standard fingering which has 
stood well the test of time. 


Third Grade Materials 


1. I have a pupil in grade 3 who is doing yery 
nice work. In addition to scales and arpeggios in 
octaves and various rhythms, I have her study the 
C. K. Hanon Virtuoso Hxercises and the Czerny- 
Liebling Selected Studies, Book 1. Would you advise 
the use of the above material, or am I neglecting 
some phase? 

2 I use Mathews’ Books 1 and 2. After this 
stage, I feel that a pupil needs greater variety and 


is much more interested in a book of technical 
studies and an occasional piece of sheet music, which 
makes a great appeal. Am I correct in my opinion, 
or is this material insufficient ? N. M. N, 


Any course, however carefully prepared, must be 
adapted to the needs of the individual pupil. Also, it is 
better for both teacher and pupil to vary materials from 
time to time. So I think that you are quite wise to give 
special work when it seems desirable. 

The studies that you mention are all good. I suggest, 
however, that you duly emphasize the element of inter- 
pretation, by the use of such studies as Bilbro’s Short 
Melody Etudes (Grade 2), Burgmiiller’s Op. 100 (Grades 
2-3), Heller’s Op. 47 (Grades 3-4) and Op. 46 (Grades 
4-5). Remember that musical expression is the real end 
of all your teaching, and that technic and everything 
else should be subordinate to it! 


Thousands of pleased subscribers have used 
this very practical department, conducted by an 
authority of national reputation. We ask our 
subscribers to place their questions on a sheet sep- 
arate from their regular correspondence and never 
to fail to add the full name and address. Ques- 
tions not suitable for this department will be an- 
swered by personal letter from Tur Erupe Edu- 
cational Service Department, when practicable. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MUSICAL CHILD 


Tue “Life of Fred- 
erick Delius,” by Philip 
Heseltine, contains some 
delightfully naive auto- 
biographical material by 
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this femous composer 
who, though born in 
England, of German 


parents, and long resi- 
dent in Florida as a 
youth, now ranks as a 
leading English musi- 
cian. 

“As a little boy,’ says Delius, “I used 
to take sudden violent dislikes to people, 
and developed a strange habit of going to 
visit quite unknown people to whom I had 
taken a fancy. One of my great likes was 
a sailor lad who sometimes came to Brad- 
ford. He belonged to a big merchant-ves- 
sel and I loved to hear him talk about his 
travels in strange lands and seas. His de- 
parture on a fresh voyage always filled me 
with envious sadness. 

“T cannot remember the first time when 
I began to play the piano; it must have 
been- very early in my life. I played by_ 
ear, and I used to be brought down in a 
little velvet suit after dinner to play for 
the company. My mother would say: ‘Now 
make up something,’ and then I impro- 
vised. When I was six or seven I began 
taking violin lessons from Mr. Bauerkel- 
ler, of the Hallé Orchestra, who came over 
from Manchester especially to teach me. 
Later on, I had another teacher, Mr. Had- 
dock, from Leeds. My first great musical 
experience was hearing the posthumous 
Valse of Chopin, which a friend of my 
father’s played for me when I was ten 
years old. It made a most extraordinary 
impression upon me. Until then I had 
heard only Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
and it was as 1f an entirely new world had 
been opened up to me, I remember that 
aiter hearing it twice I could play the 
whole piece through from memory.” 


FrepertcK DELIus 


Music 1s an art—not a science. Four 
hundred and twenty years ago a group of 
composers, who termed: themselves the 
“Netherland School; failed in their en- 
deavor to construct music im which the 
science of so-called part writing and the 
mathematical devices of canon and fugue 
were substituted for the art of stirring 
the emotions—-DaALLAs News. 


SHAKESPEARE DS 1 ENO R 


A CHARMING book is Shakespearean Mu- 
sic in the Plays and Early Operas, by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, long organist of West- 
minster Abbey. He gives us some inter- 
esting facts and introduces us to various 
personalities, among them a learned Doc- 
tor John Wilson, later professor of music 
at Oxford, but at one time identified with 
the “Jacke Wilson” who may have sung 
tenor for Shakespeare himself, and cer- 
tainly the collector of many Shakespearean 
songs. Concerning him Sir Frederick 
says: 

“T have stated that he lies in the Clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, and in course 
of time the inscription on his gravestone 
became much worn by the feet of the many 
visitors to the Abbey. At the suggestion 
of a musical enthusiast the Dean and Chap- 
ter ordered the stone to be re-cut, and 
while the workman was carrying out his 
task, the gentleman who had got it done 
stood by and explained what a distin- 
guished man lay beneath the stone: 
“Shakespeare’s Tenor, Professor of Music 
at Oxford, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
and a great composer.” The workman lis- 
tened with interest, and then, pausing for 
a moment, exclaimed, ‘Ah! I wish I had 
know’d that when we tool: that there drain- 
_ pipe through him!’” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


“YOU WILL NEVER BEYA MUSICIANS 


“Most despicable among men is a titled 
adventurer,’ says Nathan Haskell Dole, 
speaking of the father of Carl Maria von 
Weber in his book of Famous Composers. 
Those who believe that difficulties during 
childhood will prevent a man of genius 
from making his way, may well study the 
early biography of the composer of Der 
Freischiitz, though the child was a “baron” 
by birth. 

“His father, like Beethoven’s father, 
had been dazzled by the success of young 
Mozart, and had vainly hoped that each 
of his: children would turn out an infant 
prodigy. ‘The glamour was all the greater 
now because his niece, Constance, had 
married Mozart,’ says Dole. 

“The poor little baron was a feeble child, 
suffering from a disease of the hip-bone, 
which made him lame for life. He was 
not able to walk at all until he was four; 
before he used his legs he was taught 
to sing and his hands were wonted to 
the keys of the clavier. He showed no 
special bent for music, and his -step- 
brother, who tried to teach him, is said to 


have flung down his 
violin-bow in despair, 
exclaiming, Carl; 
whatever you may 
be, you will never be- 
come a musician.’ 

“During his early 
years he had no 
settled home. His 
father was traveling 
about as director of 
a dramatic troupe 
composed chiefly of 
his own family. 
They were in Wei- 
mar in 1794, where the mother appeared in 
the theater, under Goethe’s direction, as 
Constance in Mozart’s Die Entftihrung aus 
dem Scrail (Elopement from the Harem). 

“When he was twelve, his gentle, 
unhappy mother died of consumption, 
and he was left to the care of his father’s 
sister* Adelheid.” 

Weber began to compose very early, 
and his second published work, Sir Varia- 
tions on aw Original Theme, were litho- 
graphed and engraved by the composer. 


C. M. von Weser 


EARLY VENETIAN OPERA 


“THe first commercial opera-house was 
opened in 1637 in Venice,” says R. A. 
Streatfeild in his book, The. Opera. 
“Opera became so popular therein that, 
before the century was out, Venice pos- 
sessed eleven theaters devoted to opera 
alone. This enterprise naturally brought 
with it a certain standardization in all 
the parts which make up an opera—in the 
scenery, in the orchestra, in the plots of 
the plays and in the style of the music 
itself. Plots became less mythological and 
more human, the style less literary and 
more popular. 

“Cavalli, a pupil of Monteverdi, who was 
the chief Venetian opera composer, had 
considerable feeling for descriptive music 
to accompany these scenes, but he also 
gave way to popular taste in introducing 
songs. Monteverdi would give musical 


unity to a long declamatory passage such as 
Ariadne’s lament, by the recurrence of 
a short refrain. Cavalli makes more of 
the ‘refrain’ and less of the declamation, 
so that what we very soon get is dialogue 
carried on in very conventional recitative, 
with a number of little songs. Most of 
these songs consist of a pleasing little 
tune followed by a more emotional and 
less melodious section, after which the 
first tune is repeated, generally with im- 
promptu variations on the part of the 
singer. This da capo, which has a great 
importance in the history of musical form, 
and lasted in Italian opera right up to the 
end of the eighteenth century, was a great 
hindrance to the dramatic effect and in 
process of time degraded opera to the 
level of a concert.” 


TOO MUCH “VIVA!” 


Too GREAT a fondness 
for applause is as bad 
for nations as for in- 
dividuals, according to 
Sir Hubert Parry. In 
“The Evolution of the 
Art of Music” he has 
something interesting to 
say on the “eagerness of 
composers for sympa- 
thetic response,’ and 
what it has done to 
handicap the Italians. 

“The Italians appear to have been the 
most spontaneously gifted with artistic 
capabilities of any nation in Europe. In 
painting they occupy almost the whole field 
of the greatest and most perfect art; espe- 
cially of the art produced in the times when 
simple beauty of form and color was 
the main object of artists. In music, too, 
they started every form of modern art. 
Opera, oratorio, cantata, symphony, organ 
music, violin music, all sprang into life un- 
der their auspices. But in every branch 


C. He A. Parry: 


they stopped half way, when the possibili- 
ties of art were but half explored, and 
left it to other nations to gather the fruit 
of the tree which they had planted. 
“Numbers of causes combine to make 
this invariable result. One of the most 
prominent is curiously illustrated by the 
history of opera. The Italians are gen- 
erally reputed to be, on the average, very 
receptive and quickly excitable. The eager- 
ness of composers for sympathetic response 
is found in the same quarters as quick re- 
ceptiveness of audiences to the music that 
suits them. The impressions that are 
quickly produced do not always spring 
from the most artistic qualities. But the 
Italian composer cannot take note of that; 
he is passionately eager for sympathy and 
applause, and is impelled to use all the most 
obvious incitements to obtain them, without 
consideration of their fitness. The way in 
which Italian composers resort to the most 
direct means to excite their audiences is 
a commonplace of everyday observation.” 


THE ETUD 
“DOV OU SMOKE es 

In His later years, Robert Schumai 
was curiously reserved, and Frederi 
Niecks relates some odd instances in h 
new book on Schumann, including this: 
“Among the yarious new compositio 
brought to a first hearing in Paris w 
Schumann’s overture to Manfred. T 
performance, however, gave rise to dig 


agreements between the (conductor and 
some of the players, among whom the 


Teutonic element was strongly represei 
The question was: What are the ten 
intended by the composer? To settle tt 
debated points, Carl Witting, who was th 
preparing to go’ to Germany, was cot 
missioned to visit Dtsseldorf, and in 
name of the Société Sainte-Cécile to 1 
the matter before the composer. le 
Witting arrived at Diisseldorf, called ¢ 
Schumann, was received by him, and é 
plained to him the object of his visit. 
“When he had ended, and was looki 

forward to an answer that would set ; 
doubt at rest, Schumann, who was smo 
ing a cigar, said: ‘Do you smoke?’ ‘Ye 
was Herr Witting’s reply. But the cot 
poser had already become, or rather, 
again become—oblivious to his visitor # 
he neither offered him a cigar nor g 
him an answer to his questions. Afi 
waiting for some time, Herr Witti 
made another attempt to get the desir 
information, but with exactly the sam 
result—the words ‘Do you smoke?’ fi 
lowed by silence.. A third attempt elicit 
as little result as the two previous on 
and Herr Witting took his leave of 
composer just as wise as when he gree! 
him on entering.” ’ 


“How strange is life—tike the fol 
tunes of which one knows not wheth 
they are conceived in major or nunor 


—GRIEG. | 


JOHN FIELD—OF THE NOC- 
TURNES g 


.. ASEVERYBODY KNOT! 
| Chopin got his idea 
‘composing —_ nocturf 
from John Field (17: 
1837), the Irish Pia 
What manner of ma 
was this gifted origif 
ator? E 
“Field was born i 
Golden Lane, Dubli 
we learn from Herb 
Westerby’s History | 
The Pianoforte, “a da 
tumble-down street ne 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and not far fr 
the dwelling of Tom Moore, and the ho 
where Oliver Goldsmith had lived thi 
years before. Field’s father was a violini) 
at a Dublin theatre, his grandfather 
organist.” | 
After his initial training he went to S 
Petersburg as am» assistant to Clement 
“His first three years in St. Petersbur, 
says Westerby, “where he arrived in 18 
were spent in drudgery. Spohr has recor 
his visits to Field, when in St. Petersbu 
“Often in the evenings,’ he says, ‘I < 
companied Clementi to his pianoforte wa 
house, where Field had to play for ho 
to show off the pianos to purchasers. 
have in my remembrance a vivid picture 
the tall, pale youth who appeared to hi 
grown out of his clothes—a very Eng! 
and awkward figure. As soon, however, 
his soul-stirring playing began, everyth 
else was forgotten and we became all e 
“At this time Field had blonde hair, t 
eyes, fair complexion and pleasing featu 
Later he became easy-going, indifferent 
personal appearance and somewhat o 
spendthrift; while, as a man of fifty, 
described as indolent, heavy-featured, v 
out and vulgar in appearance, owing to’ 
temperate habits. He was reputed’ to 
somewhat cynical, good-natured, and d 
in manner, but uneducated. * * * 
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AIR DE BALLET 


BUTTERFLY DANCE 


: 


charming “double - note” piece. Grade 4 
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Allegretto M.M. 
1926 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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\ picturesque number from a new set of pieces, entitled A Miscellany for Young Pianists. Grade 2%. 
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demanding /egafo octave playing. Grade 4. 
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Andante ma non troppo M 


A fine example of the singing style, 
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PLEADING 
SONG WITHOUT WORDS 
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\ study in melody playing in either hand. Grade 23. 
Andante con moto M.M. 
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SEA GARDENS 


“Oh ye! who have your eyeballs vexed and tired: 
Vs y 


Feast them on the wideness of the sea. 
Oh ye! whose ears are dinned with uproar rude, 


Or fed too much with cloying melody: 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth and brood 


nged for four hands in response to 


‘This most successful number has been 
|/numerous requests. 
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EDWIN H.LEMARI] 


Grade 4. 


Andantino molto so 


A famous melody,originally for organ, but in 


demand for all arrangements. 
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TURKEY IN THE STRAW 


Edited by Robert Braine AMERICAN DANCE TUN 


The “Purkey in the Straw” is America’s most popular dance tune. Some of our Country fiddlers bow the 

If we are not careful it will become our national air. It has increased syncopated measures as follows:— 

in popularity enormously on account of the wave of interest in the coun- 

try fiddler and his favorite tunes, whith has swept over the United 
States in the past’ year. 
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but this latter bowing is not so forceful as the one indicated. j 
The first note of each measure throughout comes with a down bow, j 
marked, and the player must be carefulto give this note a vigorou 


In answer to many requests, the #tude presents this universally accent, if he would bring out the true “country fiddler” swing to th 
known dance tune, with the bowing best calculated to givethe maxi- sprightly composition. The fourth finger must be used where marke 
mum of vigor and clean-cut rhythm. In the syncopated measures a and the slurs where indicated, as this makes for 4 smooth and rap 
bowing sign has been placed above each. note. execution, which is necessary. The tempo is very fast. 
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From a new re entitled Siz Garden Sketches. Grade 2. 
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operatic genius, the Baldwin 
_ is more than an instrument 
— (5 of music. Tt’is a. versatile 
companion in the interpretation of 
OS 
The Baldwin brevet of distinction 


is surpassing purity and resonance 
of tone, responsive alike to the ex 


wy 


© CHALIAPIN; wotld-farnous 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANOSAS THE ARTIS to eEO 


SHEN CHALIAPINE SINGS 
the piano ts dlways 


A SUGGESTION 


Choose YOUR piano as the artists do. 
The book, ‘‘How Artists Choose Their 
Pianos,” will help you in selecting the in- 
strument for your home. We will gladly 
send you a copy free. Address 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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acting demands of the aceompani- 
ment and the solo. 


In any Baldwin you will find a new 
revelation of your musical dreams. 
Visit the Baldwin dealer near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up; 
Grands, $1400 and up; Reproducing 
Models, $1850 and up. Convenient 
payments if desired. PD 
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ost Marvelous M 


The BRUNSWIC 


HE PANATROPE is 
the joint achievement of 
four of the most widely- 
known institutions in the 
fields of electricity and acoustics: 
' Radio Corporation of America, 

General Electric Company, West- 

inghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, and The Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 


cAmaczes critics 


Although perfected less than a year ago, this 
new reproducing musical instrument has been 
heard by more than four million persons. 


When first demonstrated, it was given front- ° 


page space by the great metropolitan news- 
papers as the most important musical devel- 
opment of the age. Critics were no less 
enthusiastic. Nothing in the whole world of 
music ever created such profound interest and 
attention. 

The Brunswick Panatrope may be had 
either alone or in combination with the 
Radiola Super-heterodyne. Thus it puts at 
your finger-tips all recorded music and the 
rhythmic, newsy programs of radio as well. 
Operates entirely from the light socket; no 
batteries or outside wires needed, 


Another triumph 


Brunswick has also developed another musical instru- 
ment, as yet unnamed,* for bringing owt the music 


7 PANATROPE 


utilizes newly discovered electrical processes to bring 
you music and radio of a beauty hitherto unknown 


of the new records. In tone quality and its ability 
to reproduce the entire musical scale, this instrument 
represents a very great advance over anything in 
existence, save the Panatrope. It does not utilize the 
electrical equipment of the Panatrope, and its prices 
are lower, ranging from only $115 to $300 (slightly 
higher west of Rockies). 


Certainly you must hear these wonder instruments. 
Your musical judgment will confirm the verdict of 
the critics that there is nothing in the field of music 
reproduction equal to them. It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that before buying any 
musical instrument or radio, you hear 
the Brunswick Panatrope, the Bruns- 
wick Panatrope & Radiola 
and the new Brunswick 
musical instrument as yet 
unnamed.* 


Brunswick dealers will 
gladly demonstrate these 
instruments. If there is 
no Brunswick store near 
you, write us. 


*$5,000 for a name 


To find a suitable name 
for the new Brunswick 
instrument described 
above, we offer 3 prizes 
totaling $5,000 for the best 
name submitted with 
slogan not exceeding 10 
words describing its mu- 
sic. Write for free booklet 
giving all details. Address 
Dept. P-107. 
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GREAT ARTISTS 
of the 
NEW HALL OF FAME 


—those whom the present-day public 
selects as supreme—these artists find 
in Brunswick’s “Light-Ray” electrical 
recording (musical photography) re- 
produced on the Brunswick Panatrope 
the perfect medium for their art. 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company, 
says: 

“T marvel at the precision and deli- 
cacy with which every tone is pre- 
served by your new method of record- 
ing and translated into sound again on 
your musical instruments.” 


ecient temas Ye 


The Brunswick Panatrope, Model 10. Finished in highly fig- 
ured walnut. Price $650. (Slightly higher west of Rockies) 


Latest Brunswick Records 
are now on sale every Thursday 


PANATROPES + RADIOLAS + RECORDS 


ms WiCk-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Health and Happiness 


The hunger for sweets, common 
to all the human race, is satisfied 


by WRIGLEY’S Chewing Sweets. 
And Wrigley’s does not harm 


the stomach—on the contrary, it 
is extremely beneficial to teeth, 
appetite and digestion. 


Its lasting flavors appeal to the 
taste, its soothing refreshment 
relieves fatigue and its antiseptic 
effect on mouth and throat guards 
against ills. 


Wrigley’s clears the breath of the odors 
of eating. 


Your friends prefer a sweet breath. 


So the use of Wrigley’s shows a consider- 
ation for those about you, which is one of 
the evidences of refinement. 


Made clean, kept clean, 
sealed air-tight in its 
wax-wrapped package. 


Comes to you with all 
its original goodness 
and flavor. 


New Books on Music—Reviewed ' 


Choice Rhythms for Youthful Dancers. By 
Caroline Crawford, with music by Elizabeth 
Rose Fogg. Cloth bound; one hundred and 
three pages. Published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Price, $3.00. : 

It is well to take off, now and then, the 
straight-jacket of Art which has come to 
torture man in the shape of set types and 
forms without rhythmical meaning, and to 
view the dance again as something we do 
for the fun of it. The gay twirl before the 
mirror when the young girl has got just the 
right twist to her hair; the blithe run to 
the street-car in the early morning through 
empty streets and frosty air; the quickening 
of the step to match that of the passing 
parade; these are the very root and sub- 
stance of dance forms. 

The thirty-seven “Choice Rhythms” given 
herein are built on this conception: They 
are written for children whose emphatic, 
naive movements make special types of the 
Processional, Schottische, Polka, Galop and 
Whirl, feasible and necessary. 


Alice in Orchestralia. By Ernest La 
Prade. Cloth bound: charmingly ilustrated. 
One hundred and seventy-one pages. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page and Co. Price, 
$1.00. 

Here is a new Alice who wanders into 
“Orchestralia’’ where instruments put away 
their players carefully between performances, 
where disagreements and quarrels are settled 
by a general “tuning up,” and where standing 
in society is based on the tones of one’s voice! 

Most marvelous of all—this tale is no 
dream! First-hand facts are given concern- 
ing the mechanism of the four types of or- 
chestral instruments. Would we like to 
know what makes over-tones, what deter- 
mines pitch, why saxophones are counted 
members of neither the wood-wind nor brass- 
wind group, why trombones are the most 
dignified of wind instruments and kettle 
drums the most useful of percussion instru- 
ments, 

Then let us take this tour with Alice by 
way of the “Tuba. Tunnel.” It is every 
bit as easy as the trips we have taken with 
the other Alice down the rabbit-hole and 
through the looking-glass. Besides, this 
journey leaves us much the wiser! 


The Appreciation of Music. By Perey A. 
Scholes, Cloth bound; one hundred and 
twenty-nine pages. Illustrated. with por- 
traits, diagrams and notations. Published by 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
Price, $1.75. 

This book is best read as it rests on the 
piano rack, our fingers on the keys. 

In words and notations the Appassionata 
Sonata and many another classic composition 
are fully described in their forms of Varia- 


THE ETO 


tion, Fugue, Sonata, Rondo, Gigue and 
uet. But, lest the gifts be without give 
composers are also introduced in qua 
lights. “How the Harmonious Bl 
happens to be so named” and “The 
dote of the Coins in the Herrings’ 
are stories that cause us to wink 
Fate. 

The book is far too short for musi 
(and all have become so before the 
reached), but, strangely enough, th 
page is really just the beginning, 
there that our ears begin to listen. 


The English Madrigal. By Edm 
Fellowes. Cloth bound; one hundr 
eleven pages; illustrated with old 
Published by the Oxford University 
Price, $1.40. 7 

In those “ultra-modernistic’”’ days o 
when people sang without bar ‘lines 
Signatures, Madrigals (mother-songs) 
discovered in Italy. But soon this 
adopted by the English and made as 
part of their native life as their Ma 
dance on the green. It was inde 
proper expression of Merrie England 
she did not have to pocket her pride 
called ‘‘merrie.” 

Of the atmosphere in which the 
throve, of the composers who wrote th 
the printers who “humbly coppied”’’ th 
their rhythm, harmony and words 
would care to know of these, read th 
English in flavor, in author and in 
and devoted wholly to the description 
English Madrigal. 


How to Compose a Song. By Ern 
ton. Cloth bound; one hundred and ft 
six pages; illustrated with musical n 
Published by E. P. Dutton & C 
Price, $2.00. 

The musician who plays amiably 
tions of the great and less great m 
who knows how composing is done, @ 
a way, how to do it, yet who shrinks b 
the folds of modesty rather than put 
melodies that come to him—such an 0 
better not read this book. 3 

It tells, first, what a song is and h 
distinguish it from musie unlink 
words; second, how to give the song | 
ting of harmony and meaningful ace 
ment; third, what the Introduction | 
Finale should express and what they 
leave unsaid; fourth, how to make 
singable through homely practices con 
with actual transcribing. 

The student need not think he ¥ 
an end of the work by reading to 
An hour later» he will find 


the Noah’s Ark of notes and stayes th 
which has been wandering in his mind fo 


Sousa 


Creates Another 
Great March 


Hit! 


POWER AND GLORY | 


Introducing “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


Here is a truly remarkable March for Schools, Fraterna, 
Organizations, Parades and Church Events ~ 3 


JOHN’ PHILIP SOUSA 
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The best of itis that it makes a very playable, “grateful? and 
expressive piano piece. ; 3 


Cat. No. 19209, Piano Solo... oN | 
Cat. No. 19210, Piano Duet_.... | . 
Cat. No. 19211, Full Band 5 
Cat. No. 19212, Full Orchestra]. 
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SILVER DREAMS 
A GRACEFUL DANCE 


A study in swift and light finger action 
and in pungency of rhythm. Grade 3. 
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One of the most melodious and original compositions 
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CARL WILHELM KERN, Op. 4 
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Andante moderato con sordine M.M 


A charming derceuse, for muted violin. 
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LEAD THOU ME ON 
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WE ETUDE 


utterfly Dance, by Frederick A. Wil- 
liams. 


From the days of Grieg, and even before, the 
erfly has been a popular insect among com- 
ysers. Before you practice Mr. Williams’ con- 
jption, go out into a meadow and watch care- 
ly the fluttering dainty flight of one of ‘these 
ntiest of the Maker’s creations; then try to 
é€ your music wheel and float and flutter in 
imilar manner. It will require good concen- 
fon and a very deft touch. 


ante con moto (5th Symphony), by 
L. van Beethoven. 


Phe tempo of this famous movement must be 


incorrect. phrasing would be an absolute 
mination. Regard all markings, and take par- 
lar pains to make staccato all notes so desig- 
ed. 

he ‘‘Diminished Sevenths,’’ so characteristic 
‘Beethoven’s style, exist aplenty in this short 
dante. 

fter the episode in C major, a modulation 
C A flat is effected.. This modulation is 
y beautiful. Our réaders will find a 
plete analysis of this movement in Mr. Biart’s 
ticle in this issue. 


inatown, by James H. Rogers. 


Mr. Rogers, the re- 
nowned Cleveland com- 
poser and teacher, seems 
equally “at home’. in 
whatever type of compo- 
sition he attempts. His 
organ writings are mark- 
ed by a dignity and _ vir- 
ility and an exemplifica- 
tion of true « “organ 
style;” his songs are 
gracefuland highly vocal; 
and his pianoforte pieces 
are gems of humor, orig- 
inality, musicianliness. 

Chinatown is a charac- 
teristic number, present- 
ing no real difficulties, but 
demanding that the left 
wrist be kept extremely 
xed to play the stwccato notes. 


James H. Rocers 


t du Soir, by Felix Borowski. 


‘Felix Borowski was born in 1872, at Burton 
lestmoreland), England. After studying in 
ndon and, later, at the Cologne Conserva- 
, he went to Scotland, where he taught in 
tls’ school in Aberdeen. His compositions 
to attract wide attention, and in 1894 Mr. 
wski returned to London, and began to 
py himself with larger works. In 1897 he 
invited to come to Chicago as professor of 
osition at the Chicago Musical Collége. In 
_he became the president of the college, a 
which he held until July, 1925, when he 
d in order to devote himself to private 
i and composition. In addition to his 
es aS a composer and teacher, Mr. Borow- 
accomplished considerable literary work 
musical field. 3 
breadth of melodic line which has made 
lusic so pleasing is exemplified in this 
ing Song.’ The left hand must be suffi- 
pepcesned to permit the meledy to stand 
arly. 4 
composition is in “three-part”? form 
A). Make the middle section really agitato. 
Coda of this composition is thoroughly 
ul. Mr. Borowski’s use of triplets is 
effective. 


Gardens, by James Francis Cooke. 


composition, originally written as a piano 
receiving a most cordial reception from 
ers all over the world; teachers are using 
immense success and it is now being 
d by Sousa and his band. 
melody of Sea Gardens, so excellent and 

ng,” is highly exceptional. It will, we 
endear itself to thousands and thousands 
. for many years to come. 
1 analysis of this piece is as follows: 
tion A (A-flat Major). 

e section (A Major). : 
B (#-sharp Minor, molto dramatico). 
lude (employing the “whole-tone scale’). 
tion A (A-flat Major). 
mention, in passing, the. fine poem by 
one stanza of which Mr. Cooke. has 
this composition. The poem is a 
rteen lines), and is so lovely that 
it here in its entirety. 


Sonnet on the Sea 


ernal whisperings around 

ores, and with its mighty swell 

ten thousand Caverns, ’til the spell 

leaves them their old shadowy sound. 

such gentle temper found, 

will the very smallest shell 

as days from where it sometime fell, 
the winds of Heaven were unbound. 
have your eyeballs vex’d and tir’d, 

dhe wildness of the Sea; 

ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 

) much with cloying melody— 

r some old Cavern’s Mouth, and brood 

t, as if the sea-nymphs quir’d. 


by the way, is the old spelling of 


Educational Study Notes on Music in This Etude 


By Edgar Alden Barrell 


_ 1883; attended Harvard University 1903-1907, 


“ing! which one must be ceaselessly watchful. 


The composition comes arrangetl for solo, for 
organ, for orchestra, for bands and for two-part 
chorus. 


Pleading, by George F. Hamer. 


An expressive, plaintive theme, well rounded. 
For the middle section, Mr. Hamer chose the rela- 
tive minor, As you all know, every major scale 
has its relative minor (and conversely, of course) 
whose signature is the same as the major, and 
whose “do” is three notes lower than the ‘‘do” 
of the major.- Or, if you will, the sixth tone of 
the major. 


Marine Corps Reserves, by Adam 
Geibel. 


Dr. Geibel has here a spirited march, with well- 
contrasted themes, and a real band atmosphere. 


Goldenrod, by A. Louis Scarmolin. 


The wide intervals of the theme may suggest 
the fine dignified height of this striking plant. 

Goldenrod calls for strong accentuation, and 
relaxed arm and wrist. 

Mr. Scarmolin is a resident of Hoboken, N. J. 


Turkey in the Straw (Violin). 


Everyone knows and has whistled this tune, 
and some have even been fortunate enough to 
hear Melly Dunham or other virtuoso perform it, 

Turkey in the Straw must be played vivace, 
and with strong and sure attack. 


Silver Dreams, by Montague Ewing. 


A very original composition. Watch out—or a 
heavy touch will swiftly bear these dreams back 
to earth! 


Valse in A, by Sergei Rachmaninoff. 


If you will look up, in the dictionary, the 
derivation of the word “‘vital,’’ you will find that 
it comes from the Latin word ‘‘vita,’’ meaning 
“life.” And so, when I say that the main theme 
of this Valse in A is exceedingly and gloriously 
“vital,” we mean that it has a lot of life. In 
fact, it is so alive that it appears to have pro- 
ceeded upon its own course, impelled by its own 
momentum, without the advice or consent of its 
creator. Note the clever syncopational effects. 

The subsidiary theme, in F-sharp minor, works 
back to the first theme, which now has a counter- 
point against it (in dotted half-notes, descending 
the scale). - This stepwise counterpoint is a 
favorite trick of Mr. Rachmaninoft’s. 

In the D-flat middle section, the melody is in 
the inner voice, you will perceive. The dotted 
halves, ascending, are a reminiscence of the 
counterpoint to the first theme. Notice the accen- 
tuation in the left hand. This middle section is 
to be taken as marked, allegro-moderato! 

The last section, utilizing previous material, is 
especially brilliant. 


Chanson d’Amour, by Frank H. Grey. 


Which means, “A Love Song.’’ This is a fine 
cantabile melody, supported by an accompaniment 
which is varied enough to avoid monetony. In 
this piece there is a fine chance for gradations 


of tone and tone-color. 4 Rag. 
The composer was born in Philadelphia in 


where he studied under John Knowles Paine and 
Walter R. Spaulding; he now resides in New York 
Cit¥ 

Cradle Song, by Buryl Retting (Violin). 


This is a lulling graceful number, easy techni- 
cally, but not so easy of interpretation, Keep the 


rhythm even and swaying. 


Festival March, by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 


The first theme of this march is clear-cut and 
vigorous, and is carefully conducted through vari- 
ous tonalities. Notice the pedal octave intervals; 
they are not difficult to execute and are highly 
effective. The section is in F Major, the Sub- 
Dominant. Make the sixteenth notes almost 
thirty seconds, to convey the intended effect to 
your audience. } 


Roses are Calling, by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. 


Mr. Nevin has won great renown, both as a 
cemposer and as an organist. He was born. in 
Easton, Pa., of musical, parents, his father being 
the very well-known composer George B. Nevin. 
He received- most of his training under J. War- 
ren Andrews and Dr. J. Frederick Wolle. Mr. 
Nevin has given over one hundred and fifty organ 
recitals in Eastern cities, and is at present located 
in Johnstown, Pa., where he is the organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church. His compositions 
are many and notable, and he is also the author 
of several books on musical subjects. 

The title of the present song recalls to mind 
the famous slogan, “Say it with Flowers!” and, 
as we all realize, flowers ave truly and wonder- 
fully eloquent. 

On the word “gathers,” accent the first 
syllable more than the second, although the second 
has an equal note-value. This is a point regard- 


ing this number very smoothly; and for 
“lonely” and “longing,” put all the expression 
you can command into your singing. 

The syncopations in this song are good, and 
are not so frequent as to be detrimental to the 
main rhythm. 


(Continued on page 703) 
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IVERS & POND 


This delightful piano might with justice be called 
a miniature concert grand, for musically it embodies 
the advantages of the larger grands, and possesses a 
tone volume and range of expression surprisingly 


broad. 


In no detail has quality been sacrificed for size, 
Ivers § Pond standards being rigidly maintained. 
Musicians quickly recognize the characteristic Ivers 
& Pond tone in the “‘Princess”—a tone half a cen- 
tury in developing, and easily apparent in every 


Ivers & Pond. 


The best traditions of old-time Boston piano 
building and the most advanced ideas of today are 


combined in Ivers & Pond pianos, 


Built, as from 


the first, in but one quality—the best—by the same 
interests, with the same artistic ideals, they are used 
in 600 educational institutions and 75,000 homes. 


Write for the new catalog now. 


Our Unique Selling Plan 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from our 
factory as safely and as satisfactorily as if you lived near by. We 
make expert selection and: guarantee the piano to please, or it 
returns at our expense jor freight. Liberal allowance for old 


Pianos in exchange. 
catalog, prices, and full information, write us today. 


Attractive easy payment plans. 
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HEN ABOUT TO study an oper- 

atic role, the first thing for you 

to do is to read the libretto. care- 
fully, not only to become acquainted with 
the plot and general movement of the 
play, but also with the dramatic situations 
and the types of character represented by 
the various personalities. In doing this, 
if gifted with imagination you will in- 
stinctively be dramatizing it mentally, will 
be picturing the carriage and general bear- 
ing of the principal characters; in other 
words, you will be acting the play sub- 
jectively ! 

Now it will be time to give attention 
particularly to the characteristics of the 
person to be represented, to picture to 
yourself how you would feel and act if 
placed in similar circumstances, and then, 
how you would have felt had your nature, 
surroundings and lot in life been the same. 
You must endeavor to get under his or 
her skin, so to speak. 

Up to this point the aim has been to 
grasp and impress on yourself the dra- 
matic situations and all that they entail. 
But now the time has come to tackle the 
musical score. If enough of a musician to_ 
play over your part on the piano until 
you are familiar with it, it is just so much 
in your favor; but if not, get your accom- 
panist to play it over and over again while 
you follow with your eyes the vocal part, 
but do not attempt to sing it however 
strongly tempted to do so! You have now 
possessed yourself mentally of both the 
dramatic values and their musical settings, 
and the time has now come to study your 
part in a different way. From now for- 
ward concentrate on the musical medium 
through which you are to interpret the 
feelings and emotions of your assumed 
character, the declamatory values, the 
modulations of tone, the delicate nuances 
that wilf render eloquent your expression. 
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Picturing Ideals 


F YOU HAVE the gift of musical in- 

terpretation and a right conception of 
all the infinite shades of color that rightly 
belong to the human voice, all of this will 
come intuitively—you will not have to 
think it out deliberately! You will simply 
picture your ideal conception of your part 
aceording to your highest musical and 
dramatic possibilities. You have been, in 
common parlance, making up your mind 
just how you want to hear yourself sing 
your part; and this making up your mind 
is actually the whole crux of the thing if 
you will only believe it! It is the one 
compelling force which dominates the 
whole action of your vocal processes; it 
is the one thing which enables you to 
achieve your ideal expression in utter un- 
consciousness of the ways and means by 
which it is accomplished. 

You can experience an ecstatic exalta- 
tion in mentally hearing yourself sing, 
which is unequaled. in any other way. In 
this ecstasy you may indulge yourself to 
the full! Imagine yourself singing your 
part with all your heart and soul—with 
all that is in you of vital energy, till the 
whole of your being responds to the joy 
of it; but resist the temptation of actually 
voicing it. 

You may be wondering why I am so 
insistent on your work being purely 
mental; therefore, without entering into 
the psychological processes ‘which lie back 
of it all, here are some of the obvious rea- 
sons for the advice given: If when under- 
taking the study of a new role, you obey 
the natural impulse to sing at it at once 
after a fashion—as the majority of young 
students are apt to do—you will hear it 
done with all the imperfections of tone 
and expression incidental to a tentative 
effort, which must necessarily be faulty, 
because you have as yet formed no idea 
as to how it should sound, Consequently, 
immature and faulty singing is the first 
impression you receive—an impression 


The Singer’s Etude 


Edited for September 
By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 


Formerly Widely Known on the Operatic Stage as Clara Doria 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’ 


How to Study an Operatic Role 


which interferes fatally with any ‘ideal 
conception you might otherwise form. 
Our first fresh conception of a musical 
composition is always the best, because it 
is independent of our medium—because it 
is unhampered by the flesh and reigns su- 
preme in our consciorisness. 


The Unsatisfying Phrase 


LL ARTISTS have at some time in 

the course of their studies realized 
that when a vocal phrase failed to satisfy 
them, on repeating it again and again it 
grew worse instead of better, and that 
soon they had lost all idea of how they 
originally wanted it to sound. The expla- 
nation of this is that the faulty sounds 
kept impressing themselves on the sub- 
consciousness which, acting on the vocal 
processes, gave them back the fruits of 
the bad impression received. 

I hope it has been made clear that to 
sing your songs or recitatives before hav- 
ing determined how they should sound— 
what effect you intend to produce—is the 
worst thing that can be done; that you 
must first form an ideal of the effect you 
would produce untainted by physical in- 
adequency ; otherwise your best conception 
will become blurred and you may lose 
confidence in it altogether! 

To put it in another way, any unsatis- 
factory tones, uttered in your struggle to 
master unfamiliar musical phrases, will be 
subconsciously received and registered in 
all their imperfection, and those imperfect 
tones will be duly reproduced by sub- 
conscious control of the mechanical 
actions of voice. : 

In corroboration of the soundness, as a 
working principle, of the above directions, 
I will tell you something of my own 
experience as an opera singer, as there is 
nothing so convincing as a proof obtained 
by a personal experiment which has been 
successful. In the early days of my oper- 
atic career I had, for the purpose of en- 
larging my repertoire, accepted an engage- 
ment in a small town of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants in Southern Italy, 


where the only place of entertainment was, 


the opera house, and where each week a 


change of opera was required by an ex-! 


ceedingly exacting public who had no 
other resources for their diversion. 


Singing Steadily 

N OUR COMPANY there were two 
‘+ prime donne and two tenors, each pair 
having their separate repertoire! As it 
happened that the second company did not 
draw, it fell to my lot to be called on to 
sing nearly every night instead of the four 
“performances originally expected of me. 
This was too hard work for so young an 
‘artist (I was not yet twenty years of age 
‘at the time!) including, as it did, the 
studying and rehearsing a new opera each 
‘week. The consequence was that after a 
couple of months of this severe régime I 
had to stop singing for a whole week as 
‘an attack of laryngitis made it impossible 
\for me to utter a sound. Meanwhile, 
‘there was a new opera to be memorized; 
‘(It was, I remember, Crispino e la 
.Comare), and, as singing was an utter im- 
{possibility, I was forced into familiarizing 
myself with it mentally. I imagined my- 
self singing it, score in hand, until | could 
ido it entirely by memory. As I was 
‘warned that I must give my vocal cords 
ta complete rest, not even permitting my- 
self to speak but in a whisper, I refrained 
from any attempt to sing audibly, even 
when after five or six days I began to 
feel that my voice had come back. Thus 
it happened that I had never heard the 
sound of my voice in that part until the 
dress rehearsal, I only knew how J wanted 
it to sound. But when I started to let my 
voice out in the first number, I was 
sinaply amazed at the ease and security 
with which I sang, and this. same security 
prevailed throughout the opera. Never 
before had I felt satisfied that I was giv- 
ing all that I had it in me to express! All 
the acclamations and praise showered on 
me at the end of the performance were 
as nothing compared to the elation of 
realizing that I had actually sung my part 
as I had ideally conceived it! 

It was this experience which started in 
me the habit of silent study. I never could 
have gone successfully through that stren- 
“uous season of four months, during which 
the bulk of the work rested on my’ shoul- 
ders, had I not discovered so effectual a 
‘way of sparing my voice and keeping it 
fresh, besides avoiding the still greater 
danger of losing my first fresh conception 
fof the effect I meant to produce through 
hearing myself struggle with tentative and 


The lure of the Operatic Stage has been, from time imme- 


mortal, a fascinating “Friar’s Lantern” to the aspiring singer. 


One who has followed successfully this fugitive light here 


comes before the curtain and, in an interesting “Epilogue,” 


chats 


with her listeners of the Pictured Ideals, the Obstinate Phrase, 


the Inevitable Repertoire, which must be made reality, and with 


these turns a sheaf of sidelights on the preparation for that 


magic world behind the footlights. 


THE B 


blundering efforts until my original i 
was blurred if not altogether effaced! 

After all that has been said on this : 
ject, although it may seem to be 
fluous, I think you should be wa: 
the method of studying an ope 
above indicated will not prove 
unless, by previous training, you hai 
dered your vocal organs capable | 
sponding to whatever demands 
made on them in dramatic singing. 
of course, involves the daily 
practice of vocal exercises which 
and maintain in a pliable condition a 
parts that are brought into play in sin 
In other words, you first must ha 
tered the technic of vocalization, whi 
not a silent process, but in which € 
tone must be heard and critically 
on until it satisfies you. 


To Master Technic 


HE MOST EFFECTIVE 

master the technic of singing i 
practice separately all the different 
esses involved. First of all, confine y 
self to vocalizing and go no further 1 
you have satisfied yourself that you 
sing every vowel on every tone of the s 
within your compass with perfect f 
dom and at the same time preserve the 
altered sound of every vowel, always I 
ing in mind that although the vowel s 
ings in the throat vary in order to a 
themselves to the different pitches of t 
their sounds must always remain 1 
tered. ae 
It is necessary to emphasize this bec 
it is so common a fault to juggle with 
legitimate sounds of vowels under the f 
impression that it is difficult to prod 
good tone on certain ones such as sho 
(as in and), e (as in end), long e (a 
me). That, however, is a great misté 
for equally good tone can be producec 
every vowel, provided you know how t 
about it! Your teacher, if he has a pri 
understanding of vowel formation in 
throat (not in the mouth) should tell 
that every vowel adapts itself beautifull 
the pitch of tone on which it is sung. 
have only to think each yowel into € 
tone before giving voice to it. This — 
of vocalizing the scale should be follo 
up daily until the automatic adaptatior 
each vowel to each pitch of tone becom 
matter of course; until, from co 
practice, it becomes instinctive or 
nature. 


Articulation 


Wires THIS IS accomplished, 
attention to the distinct articul 
of all the different consonants. That 
volves acquainting yourself with the 
act points of contact between the 
teeth, tongue, hard and soft palate 
manded by the different consonants, 
also a knowledge of the different cla 
of consonants, as each class calls 
special treatment. As soon as you | 
acquainted yourself with the nature 
treatment of these, it is for you to 
very nimble, through daily exercis 
the parts involved in articulating, so 
these inevitable interruptions to the \ 
tones may be as brief as possible. 
this way you will have accomplish 
great feat in the art of singing and | 
lamation, namely, the ability to 
words as distinctly as though they \ 
independent of voiced -sound, while 
voice sounds as free and clear as tho 
unhampered by words. , 

Think what a splendid spontaneit) 
utterance is thus achieved; think 
stantaneously the pictured emoti 
state of mind thus finds expressio 
dramatic singing! 

In the limited space allotted to 
article, of course it is impossible t 
more than indicate the ral co 
study to be pursued naan i 
nic which is, in reality, bs 
less than a perfect instru 
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The True Function of the Ear 


As so much importance is attached nerve, the impression received; and_ that 
the training of the ear, and properly so, impression stimulates the brain to conceive 
singer should understand why, It 18 and the will: to produce sound. If the 
tural to argue that the ear is not part . : : ; 
: : impression produced is beautiful, the tone 
the vocal organ, nor of the brain which A : é 
conception and production will also be 


nceives sound; therefore, some explana- ; of, oem , 
n of the relation of the ear to the brain beautiful; if it is either disagreeable or 


singing should be given. indefinite, the tome conceived and produced 
The ear is the receiver and the arbiter of will also be either disagreeable or un- 
und; it takes note of and analyzes the certain. You can only conceive tone as 
Tious qualities of sound. It receives well as you are able to perceive it. 
om it a pleasing or an unpleasant im- The ear, therefore, is the sense to be 
ession ; but it is not the ear that conceives relied on as the first cause of sound, because 
ynd, although it does dominate its con- without the functioning of the ear there 
tion. What the ear does is to com- would be no stimulus to produce it. The 
anicate to the brain, through the auditory living proof of this is the deaf mute. 


| 


| 
ALL PHYSICAL sensations which accom- resonance, though the effect of the 
ny singing are of some value as associated one is quite different from the other. 
th certain pitches and qualities of tone; Nasal sound is caused by raising the 
t beware of regarding these sensations as tongue at the back and lowering the 
e cause of the tones you hear; because soft palate so that the two parts come 
ey are merely the automatic response to into contact. Nasal resonance, on the con- 
e various vocal tones and not intended trary, is obtained by keeping the entire P 
be under your control. In seeking to re- pharyngeal passage open and free from M 

oduce the scisations you would be inter- any obstructing movement of the tongue, Offow J wish Thad learn ed 
ring with the natural processes acting in because the upper or naso pharynx, which 

ur favor. Direct your thoughts simply is above and behind the soft palate, is the 


ri 99 
‘the tone itself; in so doing you will passage to the most effective chambers of to play the piano 


Sensations Are Effects, Not Causes 


The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


on sure ground. resonance. You can easily observe in a 
Cultivate the “listening ear”. In doing mirror the physical action of nasal sound 
the ear will also become analytical, and by voicing (ng) as in sing. Note the 


um will not have to depend on your pinched and disagreeable sound which re- OU have probably said that to yourself 
acher’s perceptions. Until you yourself sults. time and time again. Most people have. 

iow the difference between the true tone If Americans, in their student days, had ; ; i j 

d the spurious sound which the indis- their attention called to this distinction, Childhood is the time to begin a mastery of 
iminating ear accepts, your practice at that frequent and much deplored “Ameri- music. And fortunate is the child who, in early 
me can avail you but little. can twang” in speaking would be elim- life, is taught to play and to understand beauti- 


Nasal sound is often confused with nasal inated. ful niunic 


Music teachers endorse the Brambach Baby 
Dangerous Advice Grand as a most valuable aid in developing a 
Mucu dangerous advice has been given be absurd to assume that we all must true love for music. Its tich, full tones thrill and 
“students by certain gifted singers who look alike, because we possess the same inspire the child with ees sweet resonances. 


we achieved celebrity. In describing set of features? In point of fact, no two 
Si vown sensations they have failed to jeopte's throats are alike! Have we not The Brambach is used by the best teachers be- 


t 


ane ae 4 as here one more good reason for teaching cause it is a beautifully-proportioned instru- 
it by others who are formed in a dif. YOURS singers in what good fone consists; ment, of wonderful responsiveness and tonal 


See mold. 1t is with our throats much i Jetting them hear it and in leaving them 


it is with our faces—eyes, nose and to find out for themselves what their own excellence. And on account of 


puth occupy approximately the same sensations are when they feel satisfied with its convenient size it is the 
sitions, yet how differently related they the sound of their voices, rather than to AE, UY Ai. ideal piano for the modern 
‘to each other! How different in form, seek after the sensations of some other ( aye 
sture and in sensitiveness! Would it not singer? iCasy--to OWN one home or apartment. 
Because Sep -chederernaus Mail coupon below for further 
Brambach production, this ree information and for a paper 
*' ; Val of a n of Be markable grand pianois priced . 
| The Value Sense auty surprisingly low, $650.00 and pattern showing the exact space 
A seNsE of beauty back of volition is the The pliability of the parts, which must ne f. 0. b. New York a requirements of this beautiful 
real source of voice that is beautiful. yield their co-ordinated response to the will convenient terms, if de- : 
le singer is without either an inherent of the singer, is obtained by the steady sired. Distributed by leading Baby Grand. The pattern will be 
a cultivated sense of beauty all the and intelligent practice of technical exer- music houses everywhere. mailed with our compliments. 
ds in the world, employed by teach- cises familiar to every teacher and singer. 
are useless! But the practicing of such exercises, di- 


en normally constructed vocal and vorced from an unfailing demand for a 
organs which have been, once for quality of sound throughout, that is beau- 
endered pliable by practice, the sing- tiful, will not result in a perfect mecha- 
S or speaker’s conception of sound is nism, that is, a mechanism which is the 
| responsible for the quailty of his automatic response to the singer’s sense ! 
of beauty. B 
) ; and up 
fob.NY 
regarding the Brambach Baby Grand. 
Name 
Address 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 

Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W.51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 


Some ‘‘Messiah”’ Statistics 


“MesstaAH” had its first perform- work in 1771, when it was performed in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1742, at which 
idel visited Ireland at the invita- 
Lord Lieutenant, bringing with 3 
composition which proved to ance in Germany. The New York Oratorio 
rio which now has become S0Ciety gave it for the first time in New 
musically speaking, with the York on Christmas night, 1874, in the old 
America first heard the Steinway Hall. 


Philadelphia as an a capella composition. 
This was a year before its first perform- 
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41st Session Commences September 9, 1926 


Offers superior courses in all branches of music and dramatic art, including Master School. 
Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority State of Illinois. Thorough preparation for concert, 


Diplomas, 


opera and teaching positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at Moderate Rates 


UNSURPASSED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 
Among these might be mentioned 


ORGAN —Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank Van 
Dusen. 

MUSICAL THEORY, COMPOSITION— 
Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John 
Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

VIOLONCELLO—Hans Hess. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Men- 
bers Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

and others of equal importance 


PIANO — Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio 
Scionti, Henry Purmort Eames, Louise Robyn, 
Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, May Doelling. 


VOICE—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. 
Howe, Charles La Berge, Elaine -De Sellem, 
John T. Read, Carl Songer. 


VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, 
Adolf Weidig, Scott A. Willits. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O.E. Robinson. 
HARP—Enrico Tramonti, Clara L. Thurston. 


DRAMATIC ART, PUBLIC READING— 
Walton Pyre, Louise K. Willhour. 


DANCING—Louise Willhour. 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL — Frank 
Van Dusen. 


GUEST INSTRUCTORS, 1926—Delia Valeri, John C.-Kendel 
Admission to Teachers’ Normal Training School; Students’ Orchestra; Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all 
Free Advantages e Conservatory Recitals ; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. ; 
THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
EXAMINATIONS FROM SEPT. 3 TO SEPT. 7. (APPLY FOR EXAMINATION BLANK) 
Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 


Examinations Free —_ - Catalog mailed free on application - Moderate Tuition Rates 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot. Levy, Associate Directors 


Bye ele aleialay ale ele | aleyelerel eye eyeleyealcy 


School for the Training of 


THEATRE ORGANISTS 


| . Direction: CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Famous Theatre Organists and Teachers 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screen provided by the College in its:studios. New two, three and 
four manual Wurlitzer and Moeller theatre organs for lessons and practice, owned and operated by the College. 


CourRSsE oF Srupy 
A two-year course. Varied to suit the individual student. 


First YpAR for 


‘ important situations, dramatic musie such as _ misteriosos, 
First Term: First working registration, arranging of popular ballads, semi- 


furiosos, ete. 
Actual dramatization of all kinds of films, 


meeting actual conditions of the 


classie ballads. Themes for feature films. 


Second Term: Preparation for news reel playing, 
for the organ, waltzes and marches. 


Third Term: 


arrangement of piano numbers 
Characteristic numbers arranged. 
First studies in adapting orchestrations to the organ, first studies 
in jazz playing, second or double-touch, playing of song-slides. Comedy film. 

Fourth Term: Wirst actual screen work, the news reel, comedy film, classification 
and construction for feature films, cuing short and long feature film, thorough 
preparation in adapting music. : 

Second YEAR 

Tiyst Term: Repertoire, transcriptions of violin and orchestral music, orchestral 
overtures adapted, first actual screen work in playing the feature film, scenics, 
eartoons, travelogues, etc, 


theatre, improvisation including waltzes, marches, intermezzos, jazz, melody work. 


Third Term; All scenic effects such as storms, falls, thunder, 
Constant practice before screen, 


Fourth Term: Deyoted entirely to sereen work by those who have followed 
the complete course, and oppor tunity will be given to play before invited audience, 
so that practical experienée may be gained fitting the organist for publie work. 

LENGTH OF COURSE 

The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined 
to a large extent upon the ability as organists “of those who take it. Students 
who. never have studied organ prev iously will require two full years to finish 
the course. Experienced organists may cover it in one year. 


Nore—Church and concert organists of experience are eligible to enter the 
Advanced Course. 


bi ete. 


Second Term: Modulation and improvisation for all types of films, memorizing 
Mr. Demorest and Mr. Parks have each consented to award Free Fellowshipal 
of two lessons weekly, each of thirty minutes, to the students who, after an 
open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for play—_ 


F R E E F E L L 0 | . S H IP ing theatre organ. Free Fellowship application blanks on request. 


COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager | 


A Conservatory Pledged tothe Highest 
Artistic Standards. Established 1867 


60 East Van Buren Street ((iee mui’) ~Chicago, III. 
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signed to a first violin desk who can- 
‘double’ on some other instruments, 
‘as the bass-viol, melophone or some 
dd instrument such as viola or one 
e reeds. 


A Big Job 


1E PROPER development of a good 
jorchestra and band is a big enough 
‘et to require the entire time of the 

teacher. When we consider the 
yer of different instruments involved 
€ instrumentation of the average or- 
fa or band, we can readily under- 
| why little else can be accomplished 
he teacher who handles this work 
et. The over-burdened music 
ler cannot hope to assemble an or- 
a oi symphony proportions but he 
Id select the good players available 
keep the number down to a suitable 
ice of instrumental parts. Have an 
stra by all means, but stick to the 
iple of quality rather than quantity. 
‘orchestra is considered as an extra- 
ular activity but it should be carried 
| instrumental ensemble, meeting four 
is a week for credit on a laboratory 


High Music Appreciation 


| 


TER considering the vocal and in- 
Strumental music in the high school, 
lext course in importance is the course 
ted to the development of an appre- 


m of music. Four periods weekly on 
ll credit basis should be devoted to 
great subject. The course will have 
e well organized and suitable texts 
equipment provided such as repro- 
ig machines, rolls and records. Sev- 
‘splendid texts are available and the 
rial has been standardized with suit- 
recordings listed for use in present- 
the lessons. What we need to-day is 
Mirth in the art of listening and under- 
ling of the deep, true beauty of good 
ic. The whole trend of the ethical 
artistic life of a school can be ordered 
le proper presentation of the material 
for use in the courses in music ap- 
tion. ; 

example of the effect of great music 
be seen in the high schools which 
Sacrificed in, many ways to buy pipe~ 
is. Consider an assembly of all ot 
pils, listening intently to the mag- 
t tones of a fine organ played by 
able performer. The majesty and 
y of the beautiful music will create 
sphere which will spiritualize the 
the school and change it in a 
mysterious way into a temple of 
training and the reaction on the 
the student body will be incalcu- 
The course in music appreciation 
not only develop a deep love for 
music, but must also furnish a 
for an understanding of the 
mental principles of music as an 
art. 


Theory Courses 


, NEXT in order of importance 
are the courses in theory and har- 
- Many high schools present ele- 
y theory work in conjunction with 
ses. While this is helpful in 
| Way, yet it is not wise to force 
school pupil to take theory 
t is better to establish an elective 
theory and practice and to give 
y to the pupils who are par- 
interested in elementary theory 
reading and ear training, A 
be supplied on terminology 
_and~material provided for 
k in the practice of sight 
‘ear training. Scale and 
ing, key relationships and 
work for the study of har- 
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Department of Public School Music 
(Continued from page 648) 


mony should be provided. This course 
should be given to all of the students pre- 
paring for a course in elementary teacher 
training. 


tdarmony 


ECENTLY | suitable texts for the 
presentation of harmony have been 
prepared and the high school teacher need 
not fear to present a course in harmony 
to high school. students. A good text is 
essential and the time has passed when the 
boast of the school music teacher that “we 
have our own course, we do not use any 
text” is not accepted but is considered a 
sign of weakness. 


Applied Music Study 


ROVISION should be made for. grant- 

ing credit for instrumental study taken 
with private teachers. 
applied music study should be considered 
on the basis of one thirty-minute music 
lesson taken weekly with five hours of 
practice for two of more semester hours 
of credit or one thirty-minute lesson with 
ten hours of practice for four or five 
semester hours of credit. Forms must be 
prepared and supplied to cover all of the 
reports necessary, and provision should be 
made for individual examinations. 

[ have outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram for most of the music activities 
which the modern supervisor should con- 
sider. All of these activities can be 
adequately cared for if the supervisor will 


work out a plan and take advantage of the ' 


many standard courses and texts which 
are now available. 


Saint-Saens’ Anonymous 
Symphony 


By S. A. Walsall 


Ir is hard nowadays to realize the pre- 
judice against young composers which ex- 
isted in France in the fifties of the last 
century, and was probably heightened in 
the case of ‘Camille Saint-Saéns by virtue 
of his Jewish blood.) In the life of Saint- 
Saéns, by Watson Lyle, we discover that 
he was obliged to resort to deceptive meth- 
ods to get his first symphony played. We 
learn of the composer’s start in life as 
follows: “In December, 1852, Saint- 
Saéns, was appointed to his first profes- 
sionu: post. This engagement, as organist 
in the Church of St. Méry, he held for 
five years. 

“The following year his symphony in 
E flat, not published until 1855, was pro- 
duced by the Société de Saint Cécile, 
anonymously, under Seghers. Prejudices 
against the performance of works by un- 
known composers (as if everybody has not 
been at one time ‘unknown’) was even 
greater then than now, and Seghers knew 
very well that if the symphony was put 
before the committee as signed by his 
young friend it would be contemptuously 
tossed aside, He therefore said that it 
had been sent to him anonymously from 
Germany. 

“The symphony was enthusiastically 
praised. At the rehearsal, the youth of 
eighteen, all trembling for the success of 
the year-old child of his brain, listened to 
a conversation regarding it between Ber- 
lioz and Gounod, who were already inter- 
ested in him, but were unaware that he 
was the author of the work they had just 
heard. They freely discussed the good 
and bad points of the composition and 
were naturally greatly astonished when 
they learned, after the public performance, 
that the young man, whose ideas they had 
sought to improve by the discussion of the 
new symphony, was actually its com- 
poser.” . 
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2 OVER 200 YEARS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


URLIIZER 


REG, U.>.RAT. OFF. 


Studio ‘Player 


a leeaa 


Discover the joy of playing 
a piano yourself 


ty 


HAT a delightful relaxation it 
is to pause at eventide and ex- 
WurulzeR press your moods, or exult in the day’s 
PIANOS accomplishments at aWurlitzer Player 
UPRIGHTS ae ede ee 
$295 to $475 Piano! And how easy the action, 
PLAYERS responsive the touch—such perfection 
eee of mechanism and tonal beauty as 
$625 te $2 500 never before attained in any Player. 
fe) pt ae 0 2 
INTERPRETIVE Then, too, the Wurlitzer Player is 
SOND oe small enough to fit nicely into, the 
ahah smallest room, alcove or hallway, and 
$850 to 4,800 mse a ioutinee 
REPRODUCING the price is so exceedingly ‘ 
$675 to $5,500 high quality piano that no home 
. should be without one. . 


a aera eee {acaSenr! a 


‘THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. COMPANY 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. ; hae} 


Wurlitzer Dealers Everyivhere | 


°4.45 


f. o. b. factory 


Payments extended over 
a period of 244 years 


Now sold on the easiest 
kind of easy terms 


Mail this Coupon for Free Beautitul Portfolio 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Nf. Co., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Without obligation, send me your brochure containing photos, fully 
illustrating and describing the Wirlitzer Studio Player Piano. 


PR rie eae eae se eee Address 
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THE CurtTIs 
INSTITUTE of Music 


Enpowep by Mary Louise Curtis Box 
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Third Year Begins Friday, October 1, 1926 


The endowment of The Curtis Institute of Music has enabled it to assemble a faculty which com- 
prises many of the greatest artists of our time, and the opportunities offered to study under their 
guidance and instruction are unique. 


44S: ; 
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THE TEACHERS 


Voice Piano Violin 
MAnrcELLA SEMBRICH Joser HorMANN Cart FLescu 
ps eae Se CaHIER Benno MolszEivitscH FRANK GITTELSON 

ORATIO CONNELL 
Moriz RosEenTHAL RicHARD HARTZER 

Emitio pe GocorzA 
Davin SAPERTON SASCHA J ACOBINOFF 


Harriet VAN EMDEN 
MADELEINE WALTHER IsABELLE VENGEROVA EMANUEL ZETLIN 


AS 
Wy Viola Violoncello Harp Orchestra 


Louis BAILLy Fetrx SALMOND CaRLOos SALZEDO LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
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SANOOO 77 
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Students not only pursue their major subjects under distinguished artists but in all their supple- 
mentary studies they have most unusual advantages. Thus, students of singing may have instruction 
in répertoire and interpretation from Richard Hageman; diction from a number of eminent specialists; 
and in the theoretical department receive such instruction in solfége and harmony as is necessary for 
their general musicianship. The students in piano may be coached in accompanying by Richard 
Hageman; may work in ensemble with Louis Bailly or Felix Salmond; take Wanda Landowska’s 
lectures on Ancient Music; and, if qualified, may study composition with Reginald O. Morris or 
Rosario Scalero. For students of the violin, viola and violoncello, there are the ensemble classes 
of Mr. Bailly and Mr. Salmond, practical work in the orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, special 
orchestra classes under Marcel Tabuteau, as well as the usual theoretical work, and composition 
if they are qualified. Similar opportunities await those that study harp or one of the many orchestral 
instruments. 

Moreover there are rich opportunities to secure a sound background of general culture through 
the classes and lectures of distinguished educators, authorities and critics, and to hear in recital and 
concert the artists who make the faculty. 

The sole qualification for entrance is the possession of native musical talent worthy of being 
taught by these great masters. For those who can pay, the tuition is very moderate. To those of 
exceptional talent who cannot pay financial exemption is granted. 
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For Catalogue and other information address Witttam E. Wa ter, Executive Director 


Tue Curtis [Nstitute of Music 
Rittenhouse Square Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Musical 


Pointers 
for 


Musical 
Parents 


Conducted by 
‘MARGARET 
WHEELER ROSS 


|The Eiude” takes pleasure in announcing a new column in which pithy paragraphs 
appear periodically from the pen of Mrs. Ross, who has had wide experience in 


field. 


Address all inquiries to Educational Service Department 


(attention of 


enis Department),“The Etude Music Magazine,’ 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Phila- 


Dhia, Pennsylvania. 


i Write questions on a separate piece of paper bearing the above address and give 


own name and address in full. 
Wals of the inquirer. 
) Make all questions brief. 


Answers will be published under only the 


) No questions except those of gencral interest to the greater body of “Etude” 


ers will be answered in this department. 
JREETINGS and good wishes to THE 
jE family of interested parents. In 
| cosy corner, all by ourselves, I shall 

that we may work out to a satis- 
lory conclusion the points that perplex 
'in your children’s musical progress, 
_ further, that we may become real 
nds through our mutual interest in 
| of the most delightful and fascinat- 
‘things in life—music and children. 
ecause I have been both a mother and 
rained teacher I feel that I can be of 
te help to the musically untrained 
ents of the multitude of children en- 
ved in the study of music, in whose 
aes Tue Erune is a regular visitor. 
say the study of music advisedly ; for 
is what it should be from its earliest 
innings. Unfortunately, too often the 
dren are merely “taking music les- 
” 


Untrained Parents, Victims 


fusically untrained parents must ac- 
with blind faith the instruction in 
sic that their children receive. As in 
other specialized subject, unless they 
e had some training themselves they 
incapable of judging the qualifications 
those who teach their children. In all 
mon subjects the parent is protected 
adequate school laws, and the children 
reasonably safe. In music and _pic- 
art, however, they have no legal 
eguards; and when the time comes to 
an instructor the parents must 
upon the popularity of the teacher, 
advice of friends, perhaps no better 
ified than they to judge, or the en- 
sm of their childrens’ playmates for 
ne particularly favored teacher; and 
ie of these sources is absolutely reliable 
|to be desired. 
e most parents believe their children 
‘musical talent, which in the majority 
ses is likely to be true, there is a 
r amount of time and money spent 
pursuit of music than in any other 
f art. 
e teachers were always carefully 
then the excess would need not 


ity of the subject and the easy 
be made thereby is going to 


detriment both of the art and of the 
teacher who spends the time and money 
for the necessary preparation. 


Music Advances 

But happily, music in America nas 
made tremendous strides within the past 
few years; the general public is fast be- 
coming musically educated; and we have 
a noble army of experienced teachers 
devoting’ their best efforts and unlimited 
energy to the musical advancement of our 
children—and I might add, in the main, 
an army as yet unappreciated, and shame- 
fully underpaid. We must educate the 
parents to a realization of the necessity 
of scientific pedagogy in the study of 
music. They must be made to understand 
its fundamental economic value. We 
must hammer continuously upon the fact 
that the beginning lessons are the most 
important, and that the best teacher 
obtainable is the one to have at that stage. 

Because THe Erupe comes into your 
hom@ it is but natural to conclude that 
you are interested in music, or that it 
is there upon the recommendation of the 
teacher of your children. In either case 
then, we can safely assume that you 
have selected a wise and intelligent teach- 
er, and that your problems are going to 
be only those of keeping the children 
interested in the subject of directing the 
practice habits, that the best results may 
be obtained from the time put into it or, 
perhaps, the clearing up of some points 
relating to methods or materials. 


Let Us Help , 

But, whatever they may be, I hope you 
will bring them to this department that 
we may work them out; not only for 
yourself, but also for the benefit of other 
parents similarly perplexed. After all, 
most of the problems pertaining to any 
subject in life are common to every one 
of us and need only thought, and per- 
haps some specialized training, for a ready 
solution. Indeed, just getting the view- 
point of somebody else will often clear 
up a very complicated matter that we 
have looked at too long from one angle. 

Let me again assure you of my in- 
terest and codperation, and welcome you 
into what I hope may become a happy 
family of Erupre parents—the fathers, as 
well as the mothers. 
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Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt! 


The glory and splendor of the music of all these at your command, and played 
as it should be played, by such artists as Paderewski, Pugno, Nickisch, Grunfeld, 


Cesare, Carreno. 


Jesse French & Sons’ 


All this, and more, at the touch of a button, if you possess a 


(Welte 
Licensee) 


Reproducing Grand 


As an artist on your own account you will also possess a grand piano with “a 
name well known since 1875,” as well as a reputation for “Quality First and 


First Quality.” 


Write for interesting free catalogs. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 


J and 20th Streets 


New Castle, Indiana 


Homework 
on a HOHNER 
Is Fun! 


Music plays an important part 
in the education of the boy and 
girl; and to-day the harmonica is 
playing an important part in musi- 
cal education. 

Any child can quickly learn to 
play a Hohner Harmonica with the 
aid of the Free Instruction Book 
available to music teachers and 
others through dealers or direct. 

There are no long hours of study 
and practice—just a few minutes a 
day, at home or in the school—and 
very soon the pupil will be playing 
popular, classical and operatic se- 
lections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun! 
It teaches accuracy, rhythm and 
expression—the basis of a musical 
education. If you are interested in 
knowing the possibilities of the har- 
monica as “a stepping-stone to seri- 
ous musicianship,” write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 204, 114 East 16th Street, 
New York. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting 
and helpful book- 
let comprises 16 
pages of simple 
instruction illus- 
trated with charts 
and pictures, and 
includes six popu- 
lar ntusical selec- 
tions arranged 
for), harmonica 
and piano. Copies 
in any quantity 
will be supplied 
upon request, 


Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such 
prominent group educators as— 

Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, 
Columbia University, New York. 
Dorothy Enderis, Ags’t Supt. Mil- 

waukee Schools. 
A. Schools, Webster 
Grove, 
Nellie 


Gore, Supt. 
Mo. 
Cc. Hudd, 
School, Chicago. Z z 
Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edward Randall Maguire, 
Junior High School 61, N. Y. C. 
W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


—AND MANY OTHERS— 


Principal Mozart 


Principal 
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HE DIFFICULTY of finding some- 
one to blow when there is no me- 
chanical blower, the distance of the 

church from one’s home where there is one, 
the expense in both cases and the fact, in 
some instances, of a church being open for 
private prayer’ all day, these and other fac- 
tors dangerously reduce the amount of 
practice which an organist can get on his 
own instrument. Faced with a Bach 
fugue, a Rheinberger sonata, or a Widor 
symphony, to be mastered, perhaps, at short 
notice, the case at times seems desperate. 

Moreover the difficulty is often a deter- 
vent to pupils, To so balance oneself on 
the stool that one can play high notes on 
the uppermost of three or four manuals 
with both hands, while playing low notes 
on the pedals with both feet, and at the 
same time to fecl no misgivings about the 
rest of one’s anatomy in relation to the 
bench—-this at first seems impossible with 
practice, let alone without it! Add the 
manipulation of stacks of stops at each 
side of the manuals, thumb-pistons between 
them, and two or three sets of composition 
and coupler pedals, a swell pedal or ped- 
als, and possibly a tremolo pedal under- 
neath them, and two books to read from, 
one music, the other printed words, and— 
well, no wonder an English cathedral or- 
ganist estimated the organ pupils of the 
general practitioner as about one per cent. 
of those for voice and piano! 

To the average organist the position 
would be hopeless were it not that a great 
deal of organ music can be practiced on 
the piano; and most of that which cannot 
be played exactly as written can be adapted 
to the lesser instrument. Indeed, those 
who have not made the experiment will be 
amazed at the amount of ground they can 
cover in an hour at the organ if they have 
first done everything which was possible 
away from it. 


Passage Without Pedal-Part 


HE STUDENT whose opportunities 

for practice are limited should study 
and finish on the piano all passages for 
manuals only. The whole of the sec- 
ond movement of Bach’s St. Anne Fugue 
is a case in point. The difference in touch 
need be no bar to this. It is possible to 
play just as legato on the piano as on the 
organ. Not only so, but all piano playing 
should be legato, unless the contrary be 
specified. The co-relative of this is equally 
true. The staccato touch is just as practi- 
cable on the organ as on the piano, and in 
modern playing is nearly as frequently 
called for. (I say in modern playing, 
rather than in modern music, from a con- 
viction that the older composers used far 
more varieties of touch and tone-colors 
than it has been customary to adopt in 
playing their works which were for long 
rendered in a studiously “stodgy” man- 
ner! Expression marks are of compara- 
tively recent introduction; not so expres- 
sion itself!) 


Manuals Simultaneously 


LMOST THE ONLY difficulty likely 

to be encountered in playing organ 
manual parts on the piano is when two 
manuals are in use simultaneously, and the 
hands cross. Even then the crossing may 
be so extreme as to be practicable on the 
piano by crossing the hands on the one 
keyboard. The last page of the famous 
Toccata in F, which concludes Widor’s 
“Fifth Organ Symphony,” is a striking in- 
stance of this. The left hand has chords 
an octave higher than the broken-chord 
passage in the right hand! When the 
hands are nearer together the difficulty is 
éften greater. But it can generally be 
évercome by simply playing the right-hand 
part an octave higher, or the left-hand an 
octave lower, or, in extreme cases, both. 
Fyen the possession of a pedal-piano or 
practice-organ, if it have only one manual, 
will not always obviate the necessity for 
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The Organist’s Etude 


Edited for September 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


Eminent Organist and Choirmaster of Adelaide, South Australia 


Itis the Aim of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “‘An 
Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’ 


Getting Organ Practice on the Piano 
Part I. 3 


resorting to this device, as the following 
extract from Bach’s Trio in C Minor will 
show: 


Ex.1 


Manual I 


Manual II 


Pedal 


By breaking ties this passage can be played 
at the pitch written on one manual; but 
the resulting effect is very unsatisfactory. 
Far the better plan is to play one hand an 
octave higher than written. Either hand 
may be so treated, but the best effect is 
obtained by raising the left hand. The 
pedal part can be represented by playing 
the whole-notes as quarter-notes with the 
left hand and using the sustaining pedal. 


Changing Manuals 


HEN TWO manuals are alternated, 

both hands moying simultaneously 
from one to the other, as in producing 
echo effects, the difficulty of getting effect- 
ive practice of the passage on the piano is 
quite apparent—the reason being, of course, 
that no skip is involved. For this reason 
it will often be advantageous from an 
executive standpoint to play the second 
manual part an octave higher than as 
written though it is not necessary to do so. 


A favorite modern device is to play on 
two manuals simultaneously with one 
hand—generally the right hand, but some- 
times both hands. Almost invariably such 
passages can be played on one keyboard, 
the only objection being, as in the pre- 
vious case, that doing so is much easier 
than playing them as written. Care must 
be taken to adopt the fingering necessary 
when two manuals are used and not that 
which might be better if the ultimate ob- 
ject was to play them on one. Very fre- 
quently one part consists of a long sus- 
tained note which the other part crosses. 
This need not deter the student from 
obtaining useful practice on the piano. In 
all such cases the continuity of the sus- 
tained note should be sacrificed, not the 
iteration of the shorter one of the same 
pitch. (Similar passages often occur in 
music composed expressly for the piano 
—a crossing of parts which cannot pos- 
sibly be played exactly as written, and the 
same rule applies.) A very isimple extract 
from a Widor symphony will be sufficient 
to illustrate this principle: as written, two 
manuals : 


‘Bx.2 


Swell 


Right 
Hand 


Choir 


as practiced, one manual: 


CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


pivenses: 


Of course, the staccato touch cann 
maintained on the third note, E flat, ¢ 
lower part unless a second break 
tie; plus the introduction of a s 
note, is made in the upper part 
plan is followed as a matter of taste 


Passage with Pedal Part —— 

HE CRUX of the whole matter 

in the fact that the harmonic bas 

a composition being, as its name img 
the foundation, can never be omitted. - 
tain principles—not arbitrary rules 
natural laws—apply to it which are 
cable to no other part. (The harmonic 
in music must not be confused wi 
vocal bass. The lowest of any tw 
more simultaneous sounds is the harm 
bass, however high they are, or by wi 
soever means they may be produced. 
where there is a pedal part in organ n 
it always forms the harmonic bass e3 
in the course of a pedal point.) 
quently to omit the bass would 
vitiate the student’s ear, and to adve 
to all within earshot of his practi 
room that he was devoid of the most 
mental musical sensibility! Yet the 
part is the most difficult to master, a 
Piano has no pedal-clavier. So what i 
student to do? 7 


(Part II .will follow) 


Congregational Hymn Si 1g 


By Edward Gould Mead 


Just As music is one of the esse 
features of the church service, so the 
important feature of church music i 
hymn singing. No matter how e 
ive and pleasing the singing of a_ 
or soloist or the playing of the org: 
it is the singing of hymn tunes by 
congregation that constitutes the m 
essence of the service. Yet the fai 
mains that in the preparation of the | 
for the church service little or no atte 
is paid to the practice of hymn t 
least by the congregation. Yet if tt 
gregation is not familiar with thes 
the ensemble singing can not be madi 
pressive, even though the choir ha 
hearsed the hymn tunes well and 
with much assurance. If time were { 
say, at the weekly prayer meeting, 
tice on the hymn tunes for the 
Sunday, drill could be given on 
arate parts and proper phrasing ol 
to bring out the true meaning © 


Many churches have poorly edit 
books in which the verses of the | 
are printed underneath the tunes to 
or, what is far worse, on the 
posite the music. In either case 
the notes is made difficult for the 
singer. Moreover many airs are | 
hymn books which are either un 
their texts or musically inferior. 
church should provide itself as 
possible with well-edited hy 
“Hymns of the Christian Life” 
of the Living Age.” = 
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minister and the organist can each 
is share in helping to improve con- 
tional singing. The minister can call 
jon to the merits of the hymn itself, 
ioning its author, and reading one or 
of the verses. The organist, in play- 
ie prelude to a given hymn, can sug- 
its special character by the use of 
le stops, afterward enlarging the reg- 
mo in playing for the congregation. 
| very necessary for the organist to 
q congregation in singing (especially 


if no singing leader is present), and in 
so doing, maintain a perfect rhythm and 
steady tempo. If the congregation is large 
or if it shows the slightest tendency to 
drag or flatten in pitch, playing the upper 
three voices as detached chords, while keep- 
ing the bass part legato is very effective. 

No form of music is more inspirational 
than hearty congregational singing of good 
hymn tunes. Why should not this be de- 
veloped as much as possible? 


i 
| 


. 
Pedal 


E you one of those brave, brave or- 
ts who use both feet when they play 
prgan? If so, let me first congratu- 
you; and then inquire whether you 
which foot to use when. Of course, 
[question is quite a poser, and is the 
| difficult in that it belongs to that 
ory of questions which can never be 
ered, very accurately, at best. 

re is one way, though, that you can 
mine approximately when to use the 
or the right foot: Sitting on the 
bench, cross your legs—taking care 
he right is placed over the left. With 
et still crossed and resting on the 


| By E. 
| 


Points 


A. B. 


pedals, extend each foot (in the opposite 
direction to the other) as far as possible. 
You will find that the right foot reaches 
about to Bb, the left about to F#. Now in 
general, the notes below that Bb are the 
domain of the left foot, whereas those 
above the F# belong to the right. And be- 
tween the Bb and the F#, the feet can be 
used nearly interchangeably. 

Of course, as we all know, there are 
miany occasions when one foot enters the 
other’s precincts; but the rule that we have 
laid down is true 99 and 44/100 per cent. 
of the time. 


© ELIMINATE mixtures from the mod- 
rgan is to deprive it of its chief life 
brilliancy. 

Yhere was a strange theory presented 
/some years ago by a visiting organ 
er that mixtures were an unnecessary 
as his new string pipes were so full 
ver-tones’ that they more than com- 
ted for the lack of mixtures. The 
‘was accepted by many of the American 
lers and organists, and one by one they 
ually cut out the mixtures. Possibly 
thief reason was to save money on their 
1g contracts—hence maybe, when such 
’ were specified they resorted to what 
call dulciana mixtures, which are so 


l 


Mixtures 


soft and insignificant that it is difficult to 
distinguish whether they are in tune or not. 

“Without properly and brilliantly voiced 
swell and great mixtures (I do not allude 
to a selected combination of overtones on 
a choir dulciana mixture) there is a lack 
of harmonics, which abound in orchestral 
instruments. To overcome this deficiency 
in an organ, the old builders introduced 
mixtures, or ‘filling up’ stops. To go 
into the history of mixtiires is not within 
the province of this article. All that need 
be said is that in large instruments they are 
of as great importance as an independently 
voiced pedal department.”—Epwin H. 
LemareE in Diapason. 


“Organ Schools Compared 


By Herbert Westerby 


HE RECENT Romantic movement has 
Britain penetrated pianoforte, or- 
tral, chamber and choral music, and to 
2 extent British songs. But it still 
rs outside the realm of church music, 
hool that is quite unique in itself, and 
$ outstanding composers for the organ. 
merica is ahead of Britain in the Ro- 


mantic manifestation in organ music; its 
characteristic and impressionistic school of 
organvcomposition is already well founded, 
and it remains for British composers to 
follow their lead and instil the spirit of 
Romanticism into that as well as other 
branches of British musical art. 


Double Pedaling In Hymns 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


E treatment of hymns may be varied 
a both the bass and the tenor on 
pedals. This requires careful practice, 

jumpy, unrestful effect will be the 

Each foot should be practiced 
and the attention should be directed 
eliminating unnecessary motions 
king the necessary motions as 
as possible. On the piano, if. the 
of the hand and arm is carried 

‘one note to another, a simulated 

is obtained even when the hand must 

Tom one section of the keyboard to 
The same principle should be em- 
with the feet. If you wish to make 
of a fifth, for example, do not 
your foot up and hunt around in the 
or the next nate. But before leaving 
st note, turn the foot in the direc- 
note to which the skip is to be 

™m a mental impression of the 
will be necessary-to slide, and 


then glide noiselessly over the tops of the 
keys, always keeping the foot in contact 
with the pedal-board. 

After practicing each foot separately, 
put them together, taking pains to bring 
both feet down at exactly the same time. 
Nothing is more inartistic than to have the 
parts coming’ in one after another. 

When the two pedal notes do not lie 
over a third apart, it will sometimes facil- 
itate a connection to play the two parts 
‘with the same foot. To do this, turn the 
foot sideways, at right angles with the 
pedalboard, and hold the arch high. 

Double pedaling should be used in the 
church service only when it can be done 
smoothly and when the character of the 
hymn is suited to this kind of treatment; 
but as an exercise it may be applied to any 
hymn and will be of value in improving 
pedal technic, 
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Small Grand Model 


5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


We tke resumption of school and college activities, this artistic 
Baby Grand Piano is again proving a most valuable aid to the 


music teacher. 


The Premier Aristocrat Model has a remarkable history of achieve- 
ment and is ccnstent!y demonstrating its artistic worth in studios and 


conservatories from coast to coast. 


See and hear this instrument at your dealer. 


it locally, let us know, 
representative. 


If you cannot obtain 


We shall tell you the name of our nearest 


New edition ‘‘Magic of Music”—most convincing literature—mailed 
upon request, also paper pattern, showing floor space requirements. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-580 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproducing 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licensze) / 


(A | 
[AUSTIN ORGANS | 


HE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark’s, St. Luke 
and Epiphany, St. Clement's, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction 
and beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CoO. 


165 Wood!and St. Hartford, Conn. 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 


OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
EU 
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peney YEARS of develop- 
ment. has won universal we- 
knowledement of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Reeent Improve- 
ments have made the 


SUFER “ORGOBLO” 
Sturdy—E fficient—Quiet 
Most of the largest and finest 
Americenn Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS, 
The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in every exposi- 
tion entered, 

Speelal “ORGORLO JUNIOR” 
or Reed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


A Distinctive School for 


Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


AT HOME 
DURING: 


a\, 
, 4 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all part, 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await you. 
BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


Choral Conductors and 
Choirmasters! 


Send us 10 cents in stamps with name and address for 
sample copies of any group checked below. Two 
groups, 20 cents, etc. Check 


4 Best Choruses—3-pt. Women [] 
4 Best Choruses—2-pt. Women [ ] 
4 Best Choruses—Men’s C] 
4 Best Choruses—Mixed ed 
4 Best Anthems—2 pt. Women [_] 
ll 
LJ 
[3 


LEARN TO TUNE PIANOS 


4 Best Anthems—Mixed 
4 Best Anthems—Men’s 
4 Best Anthems—3 pt. Women 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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_ LAWRENCE am 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(A Department of Lawrence College) 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


ory 


53rd 
Year 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Francis L. York, M.A., President; Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-President. Offers toearneststu- 
dents courses ofstudy based upon the mostmodern educational principles. Renowned fac- 
ulty of 80. Students’ orchestra, concerts and recitals. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. 


Teachers’ certificates. Desirable boarding accommodations 


Fall Term Opens September 13, 1926 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES LEADING TO DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF .MUSIC 


Three-Year Courses Leading to Certificate and Diploma 


Departments: 


PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, CELLO, ORGAN, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIi 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, THEORY, COMPOSITION, MUSIC 
HISTORY, APPRECIATION AND ART. SUPERIOR 
NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Unrivaled Free Advantages 


Piano—Francis L. York, M.A.; Elizabeth John- 
son, Georgia Richardson Baskerville, Alle D. 
Zuidema, Mus. Doc.; Helen Andrus Merrill, 
Minor E, White, Henry Lichtwardt, Oleane 
Doty, Wilhelmina Sutz, Laverne Brown, Mus. 
Bac.; Ethel Littell, and 40 additional instruc- 
tors. 


Normal Training for Piano Teachers— 
Francis L. York, 
Band Tuseramienieee Mice: B. Weaver. 
School of Expression— 
Mrs. Ethlyn Briggs Mann. 
Dancing—Mrs. Ethlyn Briggs Mann. 
Singing— Archibald C. Jackson, Marshall Pease, 500 Students, 


22 Instructors, Excellent Equipment, 


Organ—Francis L. York, M. A.; Alle D. Zui- 
dema, Mus. Doc.; Wm. "Schenk. 


Cello—Jules L. Klein. 
Harp— Winifred Carter. 


Theory, Harmony, Composition— Alle D. Zui- 
dema— Post Graduate work in this depart- 
ment. Francis L. York, M. A. 


Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Address 
JAMES H. BELL, Secretary 


5035 Woodward Ave., Box 7, Detroit, Mich. 


Violin — Earl W. Morse, E. N. Bilbie, Walter 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


announces the establishment of a 
Department of 


CHURCH and 
CHORAL MUSIC 


on a scale not hitherto attempted in this country. 
Fall term begins September 20, 1926. Open to 
either full course or special students. 


Special Lecturers 


Reverenp Canon Winrrep Douctas. 

Watpo SeLpEN Pratt, Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

H. C. Fricxer, Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto. 

F. Metius Curistiansen, St. Olaf College. 

H. Aucustine SmitH, Boston University. 


Bulletin sent on request. Address 
Dean P. C. LUTKIN 
1822 Sherman Avenue Evanston, Ill. 
| Telephone: Untversity 1900 


Obhe Clebeland Tustitute 


of (Dusic 
FALL TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th 


Four year course in voice, instrument or 
theory leads to teacher’s certificate or 
diploma. 

Orchestra course prepares for symphony 
positions. 


New Student Residence for out of town students. 
Send for catalogue outlining 
courses and fees 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


rast ud SLUGY. 30 SPEClalist teacu 
ers. Courses jena to Mus B. degree. Cultural 
and social life of Oberlin College. High School 
course or equivalent required. Opens Sept, 21st 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music. “berlin, Ohio 


Dormitori 
Mrs. Chas. H. Clements, Miss Elizabeth H. ; 
Bennett, Fred H. Protheroe, Carl Mann, Mrs. 
Leslie G. Lamborn, Mrs. A. W. Davis, Mrs. 
Jessie Collins. 


Orchestral and Chora! Training, Recitals, Music Festival 


Braun, Paul Bukantis, Max Rogucki, Chas. 
Clever, Mrs. Raymond Brown, Raymond 
Dulitz. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 192t 


Send for Free Catalog. Address: 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Appleton, Wisconsin 


INCORPORATED 


(incinnati (onservatory Music| | 
YALPARAISO, INDIAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSK 
“Better Than Ever’ 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments 
Public School Music (accredited) —Opera—Drama—Languages— Dancing 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Th 
and Public School Music. Students may atter 
Music School and also take the regular wore 
University. 

“FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 51 

Controlled by Lutheran University Ass 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For special 
address office of the President, Dept. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Valparaiso, In 


Catalogue will be sent on application 
IDEAL DorMIToRIES ON THE Campus FOR SruDENTS FROM A DIsTANCE 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 
Burnet C, Tuthill, General Manager 


Highland and Burnet Aves., 


and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 
All branches taught on the daily lesson plan Special Music Supervisors Course 
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ETUDE 


Fh Why is it I do not find the theater 
ms as they are described? I am prac- 

on a two-manual theater organ. There 
mo couplers, but duplication is possible 
bither manual. I have examined half-a- 
m organs and find them all this way. 
% much practice is necessary to play for 
ing pictures, and what pedal studies are 
Ibe recommended for beginners? Also, 
t is a good substitute for the Vow Ce- 
oP 


Not having a “description” of the or- 
S you mention, nor the actual specifica- 
8, it is difficult to state why they are 
as described. The instruments you have 
i are undoubtedly built on the Unit and 
Dilex system by which a smaller number of 
ks or sets of pipes serve to do duty for a 
ayer number of stops—that is, one long set 
Mpipes is used for two, three or more stops 
the same manual, of the same quality of 
me, but at different pitches, 16 feet, 8 feet, 
teet, and so forth. ‘These same stops are 
Jicated on the second manual. If all the 
DS are unified and duplicated, no manual 
mers are necessary. If all are not unified 
H| duplexed some effects are lost by the 
Unless all the 
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ence of manual couplers. 


Mual to pedal couplers are missing. 

t is impossible to state the amount of 
mctice necessary to play for pictures—much 
mending on the requirements of the par- 
Balar theater, and on the ability of the 


We would recommend VNilson’s ‘Pedal 
dies’ for the acquiring of Pedal Technic. 
Chere is no satisfactory substitute for the 
tutiful Vox Celeste stop. The nearest ap- 
mach is probably Salicional or Viol d’Or- 
Mestre with tremulant, the former for Vox 
Mleste, and the latter for Viole Celeste. If 
ther of these stops appear in the organ 
me other stop of string quality may be 


2. In the 1926 examination for Associ- 
ship in the American Guild of Organists 


Will you kindly give some information that 
Wl indicate the answers to these questions? 


. (1) Giovanni Battista Pergolesi was 
m in 1710 at Jesi near Ancona. The 
te and place of his birth were given 
‘ongly by many historians until the Mar- 
is de Villarosa finally settled the question 
| reference to the register of his baptism, 
facsimile of which is given by BH. Faustini- 
Sini in his life of Pergolesi (Gazzetta Musi- 
le di Milano, Aug. 31, 1899; published in 
ok form by Ricordi, 1900). ‘The original 
me oof the family appears to have been 
taghi, but in accordance with local custom 
ose members of it who settled at Jesi 
sre known as Pergolese or Pergolesi, from 
rgola, a town in the Marche, of which they 
sre natives. Among Pergolesi’s' well-known 
mpositions are ‘“Stabat Mater,’’ ‘Salve Re- 
na,” an opera ‘La Serva Padrone’’ and a 
and opera “Olimpiade.” 

(2) Areangelo Corelli, who has a double 
aim to a prominent place in the history 
musical art, that of a great violinist who 
id a firm foundation for all future devel- 
ment of technic, and pure style of playing 
id that of a composer who materially ad- 
inced the a erers of composition. 

Much information in reference to Pergo- 
si and Corelli may be found in Grove’s 
Jictionary of Music and Musicians.” 


Q. Our church is contemplating the pur- 
ase of a second-hand pipe organ. Would you 
ndly give me an expert opinion as to the 
lowing? The organ is a ———————. It is 
out thirty years old, has been in a well- 
otected position and in use for only about 
teen minutes a day all this time. It was a 
teen-hundred-dollar organ at the time of its 
wehase ; and an organ of the size would to- 
y sell for much more, I suppose. I think it 
is about five or siz hundred pipes. An organ 
im who saw it some time ago named two 
mdred and twenty-five dollars as his fee for 
pairing it. He said the damages were due 
@ leaky roof. It has not been repaired. 
Ww, Of course, you do not know just how 
h damage could be done by leaks, but you 
tell me on general principles whether a 
cker-action organ, in moderate use for 
ty years, ought still to be a good, service- 
le organ or not. It would be impossible for 
r little church to purchase a new pipe organ. 
tld it be expensive to keep the organ in 
r? Our church is a frame building. Would 
-action organ be sufficiently protected 
the climate in this, or would it continu- 
be giving trouble? 
a You omit a very important item in your 
» t. €., what it would cost you to secure 
gan in addition to the amount necessary 
it the organ in repair. If you are cor- 
informed as to the amount of use the 
iment has had, barring the damage due 
ng roof, the instrument should be good 
itional service and might be a good 
you can secure it for a very reasonable 
unt. the organ is in good condition 
spt for damage resulting from leak, and 
mage is thoroughly repaired, it should 
very expensive to maintain. Ordinarily 
iid not advise the purchase of an organ 
' age, but the comparatively small 
use it has had may be in its favor. 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A, G. O. 


: 
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It might be well for you to have the interior 
of the organ thoroughly examined, for even 
though the organ may have had comparatively 
little use, the pipes and other parts may have 
received abuse trom careless or incompetent 


tuners. The editor would recommend careful 
investigation hefore purchasing the instru- 
ment. 


If your church building is free from excess- 
ive dampness you should not have any extraor- 
dinary trouble. Where there is dampness the 
sliders are apt to swell and stick. 


Q. Indicate on the staff the actual pitch 

produced when the lowest “C” on the manuals 
is played on the “Harmonic Flute,” “Stopped 
Diapason,’ “Piccolo,” “Open Diapason,” 
“Flute.” 
A. An important part of the above ques- 
tion is missing, 7. e., the pitch of the stops. 
We will supply the pitch in the answer, 
which can not be definitely correct unless this 
is indicated. The pitch of the note.sounding 
is not affected by the quality of the pipe but 
by the pitch at which the stop appears; there- 
fore, to specify a “flute” without designation 
of pitch is vague. 

Harmonic Flue (8 ft.), 


Stopped Diapason 
(8 ft.), x z 


and Open Diapason (8 ft.) 
rs 


Flute (4 ft.), 
Flute (4ft.) 


———— 


Piccolo (2 ft.), 


=> 


——— 


a 


Q. What was the original meaning of Posi- 
tif Organ? Name some other types of early 
organs. 

A. “Positive Organ” (French ‘‘Positif’’) 
was originally a stationary organ as Op- 
posed to a ‘“‘portative” or portable instrument 
used in processions. Hence the term ‘“Posi- 
tive” came to signify a ‘chamber organ” ; and, 
later still, when, in a church instrument, a 
separate manual was set aside for the accom- 
paniment of the choir, this was also called a 
“positive” owing, no doubt, to the fact that 
it usually had much the same delicate voicing 
as a chamber organ and contained about the 
same number and disposition of stops. The 
Positif of our present-day church organ is 
known as the Choir Organ. 

Other types of early organs included : 

Pan’s Pipes or Syrinx 

Cheng or Chinese Organ 

Magrephah (Hebrew Instrument). 


Q. What influences the “timbre” of organ 
pipes? 

A. Difference in timbre is produced by 
variation in the upper-partial tones or har- 
monics which accompany the foundation tone 
of a note or sound. In Lavignac’s ‘“Music and 
Musicians” we read ‘The material of the pipe 
hag no influence upon the vibrations; its di- 
mensions are everything, for the pipe itself 
has no share in the production of the sound.” 
This statement probably does not meet with 
agreement on the part of organ builders of to- 
day, when we have advocates of pure tin pipes 
for string tones, spotted metal for certain 
other stops, and so forth, which would indi- 
cate material had some effect on the tone qual- 
ity. The editor recalls, however, at one time 
hearing William E. Haskell, well known for 
his experiments in production of tone from 
pipes, say “that for money he would produce 
just as keen a tone from a piece of lead pipe.” 
Wood pipes would searcely be said to produce 
in every case exactly the same tone as that 
produced by metal pipes, which is another 
indication in the mind of the editor that ma- 
terial does affect the result. Tone quality of 
pipes is also influenced by the height and 
width of the mouth of the pipe; by variation 
in the nicking or notching of the beveled edge 
of the languid and by the placing of ‘beards’ 
near the mouth of the pipe. Beards are gen- 
erally of dowel-rod shape and are made of 
wood or brass. 


Q. Name the orchestral instrument which 
has the fewest overtones. 


A. The flute. Helmholtz appears to have 
considered that the octave and twelfth were 
the only upper partials heard, but the writer 
of the article on ‘Flute’ -in  Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ found 
that when d’ on the flute was sounded the 
seventh partial was discernible, but with a’ 
no partial higher than the fifth was detected. 


Q. What is the purpose of the Gustachian 
Tube? 


A. The Eustachian Tube is sort of a coni- 
eal duet connecting the middle ear with 
the pharynx. At each movement of swallow- 
ing this tube opens, and in this way enables 
the air contained in the middle ear to remain 
in equilibrium of pressure with the external 
air; without this perfect and constant equi- 
librium the tympanic membrane would not be 
in good condition to receive vibrations, 
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submitted. 

Two 2d prizes of $75.00 each for the next two most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 

Three 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most attractive 
unpublished anthems submitted. 


Six 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most attractive unpub- 
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$660.00 in 12 Prizes in Cash 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not later than 
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Lorenz’s 6th Anthem Competition 


_ We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our method of dis- 
tribution, these anthems are sung by not less than 20,000, in some cases, by 
as many as 35,000 singers within about two months of publication. The 
demand for so many new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity 
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Music Students’ 


Loan F und. 


$12,500. 


To assist students lacking sufficient 
means for their study, the Alumni 
Association of the Sherwood Music 
School is providing a Music Stud- 
ents’ Loan Fund of $12,500; to be 
distributed in amounts averaging 
$500, and used to defray the 1926- 
27 tuition expenses of new students 
enteringthe Sherwood Music School, 
beginning with the 1926 Fall Term. 


These Loans are repayable over a 
period of six years, with very small 
payments during the first two years. 


No competition is involved in secur- 
ing the benefit of a loan from this 
Fund. The loans will be placed at 
the discretion of the officials of the 
Association, with students who can 
provide good character recommen- 
dations and who need financial 
assistance. 


Requests for particulars and application 
blanks are invited; address— 


Alumni Association 
of the 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


300 FINE ARTS BUILDING 410 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Music, Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of Music, Ensemble, 
Orchestral, Professional Accompanying, Conducting, Harp, Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments, Dramatic Expression, English and Psychology. q 
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Columbia School of Music 
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DIRECTORS 
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Lee Pattison 
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Arthur Granquist 
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Percy Rector Stephens 
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Albert Borroff 
Dr. Daniel Protheroe 
Burton Thatcher 
Stuart Barker 
Violin 
Amy Neill 
Guy Herbert Woodard 


Theory 


Dr. Felix Borowski 
Leo Sowerby 


Courses leading to the granting of 
certificates and degrees. Scholar- 
ships donated by Schipa, Galli- 
Curci, Melius, Raisa and other 
great artists. 


Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 
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All athletics. Horseback riding. Fireproof building: 
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been neglected. 


No Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


To “Wind” or to “Wind,” that is the 
Question. 


Q. I have been taught to pronounce “wind” 
to rhyme with “mind,” “find,’ and so forth, 
wherever it appeared. Some schools are teach- 
ing the short i, as in “in.” Please let me 
know the correct manner, as our choir is of 
divided opinion. “Windy (long 1) Tempest” 
does not appeal to me.—M. O., STELLARTON, 
N 


A. In ‘singing, as in poetry, the single 
syllable ‘‘wind’ should be pronounced to 
rhyme with “mind,” with a long “I” sound, as 
“ai” in “aisle.” This pronunciation is much 
to be preferred in singing, on account of the 
‘ah’? vowel sound in the long “I’ more 
musical than the short one. However, similar 
to so many other words, when the word is 
lengthened by the addition of other syllables 
the “i’? becomes short, as: windlass, wind- 
pipe, windrow, Windsor, windy, and so forth. 


The Chord of the 6/4. 
Q. What is the chord of the 6/4?—J. F. M. 


A. The chord of the 6/4 is the second in- 
version of the common chord, these figures 
referring to the intervals from the bass which 
for the chord. 


The first is in the original position of a 
note (C) with its 3rd and 5th; no number 
needed. The second is inverted or turned up- 
side-down, by placing the bass, or low note, at 
the top. The intervals from the bass note. 
which is now JB, are a 8rd and a 6th (called 
the chord of the sixth, or first inversion). 
The third chord, obtained by inverting the 
chord of the sixth, shows intervals, from the 
low note G, of a 4th and a 6th: whence the 
name. 


Length of Time Required for Vocal 
Studies for Operatic Excellence. 


Q. How long does one have to study to be- 
come, an operatic singer? Is not the possession 
of a@ good voice all that is required? ii. Have 
there not been many operatic singers who 
“debuted” very young?—M. T. T., MILTON. 


A. Anything from five to eight years, and 
even longer. It all depends upon the postulant’s 
natural endowments, education, intellectual 
training and acquirements, powers of assimila- 
tion, of observation, of critical acumen, of ar- 
tistic insight and of careful unremitting study 
of technic, characterization and interpretation. 
All this? Yes, and more. Voice, for an 
operatic singer, is a very necessary factor ; 
but it, alone, will not command success ; sev- 
eral years’ study in order to acquire correct 
attack, good resonance, an even scale, pure 
legato, steady sostenuto, to which must be 
added perfect technie in breath and voice 
management, these are all essential elements, 
before the would-be artist can begin to inter- 
pret. Interpretation requires both musical 
and literary knowledge and study. By ‘“lit- 
erary” knowledge, let it be understood that 
diction (popularly so called) is included, as 
well as the language of the opera to be inter- 
preted. A girl, who begins her vocal studies 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, might be 
ready to enter the operatic field when she is 
twenty-three or four ; and a man, who begins at 
eighteen or nineteen, could qualify at twenty- 
five or six: im very rare cases, some are ready 
after five years’ study. As a general rule, sing- 
ers who enter upon an operatic career prema- 
turely, after a too brief period of preparation, 
usually lose their voices in a relatively short 
time. ii. Thank you for that word ‘‘debuted” 
—it is a new light to me! Adelina Patti, the 
most celebrated coloratura, made her debut 
at the age of sixteen, but was promptly with- 
drawn for further study; she made her real 
and successful debut some two years later, 
in London, Jenny Lind, called “the Swedish 
Nightingale,” was eighteen when she first 
appeared, but at the age of twenty-one she 
gave up her public appearances in order to 
study in Paris and Berlin during three years. 
After five years of opera, she renounced the 
operatic stage and appeared only in concert. 


Minnie Hauk was sixteen at her debut in New 
York as a lyric soprano: she sang in the 
chief European opera houses for about twenty- 
eight years. Lilli Lehman, a remarkable 
soprano, made her debut when she was twenty- 
two; Schumann-Heink appeared at the Royal 
Opera of Dresden when seventeen ; Emma Calvé 
made her first operatic debut, in Brussels, at 
the age of eighteen; Etelka Gerster, an ex- 
cellent high soprano, was twenty-one when she 
sang the réle of Gilda (Rigoletto), at Venice ; 
and Marcella Sembrich, who made her debut 
when nineteen, sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, in 1883, again from 
1898 to 1900, and from 1901 to 1909 when 
she withdrew from opera. The foregoing are 
some of the very rare cases referred to. 


Seale-Practice for Advanced Players. 


i. What is the meaning of “centripetal” 
and “centrifugal?” 


ti. In the December, 1925 Erupn occurs the 
following answer in regard to fingering the 
scales: “You should practice all scales with 
the same fingering as the scale of C, both up 
and down.” This is contrary ta all my teach- 
ing and to the authorities I have consulted. 
Perhaps I do not clearly understand just what 


was meant. Would you kindly explain?— 
H. W. CAMBRON, TEXAS. 
A. i. “Centripetal’ (from Latin centri—, 


from centrum, a center, and petere, to seek, fly 
to), tending to a center. “Centrifugal (from 
Latin: centri—, from centrum, a center, and 
fugere, to fly from), flying from a center. 

ii. The practice proposed is only for 
those players who have already attained a 
certain excellence of finger dexterity. It would 
be dangerous for those students who cannot 
piay Cramer or Czerny, for instance, with a cer- 
tain degree of facility. They, however, who can 
play without difficulty Czerny’s ‘School of Ve- 
locity’ and ‘School of Virtuosity,” would do 
well to undertake more advanced problems. 
When they are quite conversant with all the 
major and minor scales and with their finger- 
ing it would be very much to their advantage 
to practice the scales of all the keys, with the 
same fingering as for the scale of C (1, 2, 3, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 1, and so forth), placing the 
thumb on the black keys in the usual order, 
of C. This is but a preliminary exercise to 
other combinations. If you find the study, 
helps you, I shall gladly give you other scale- 
fingerings. This practice is particularly use- 
ful in the compositions of Chopin, Liszt, Dé- 


bussy, Ravel and the more recent composers.) | 
\ 


Octave Playing: From the Wrist, or 


from the Arm? 


Q. Which do you recommend me to use, 
in playing octaves: wrist or arm motion? 
Should my wrist and arm be held high or low? 
I ask your advice because I find my fore-arm 
speedily becomes very tired and stiff. How 
can this be avoided? Is it because I have a 
wrong position at the instrument ?—A. C. D.,' 
New York. 


A. Primarily, it all depends upon the kind! 
of playing required. For light, rapid execn-; 
tion wrist action is necessary, whereas for. 
stronger, heavier playing arm motion is needed. 
Your feeling of fatigue comes, most probably, 
from a certain amount of tension and stiffness 
of wrist, as well as from a bad position of 
the hand and arm. For rapid octaves use 
wrist motion entirely, with a low position of 
the hand ; for heavier octaves use arm motion, 
with a high position of the hand. The fatigue 
of which you complain may be overcome by 
changing your hand position from low to high, 
and so on. But, above all, let there be no 
wrist tension; it is this which causes the pain 
in your fore-arm. Also, do not hav” vour 
piano seat too low. 


Gregorian Masic. 


Q. What is meant by Gregorian Music? 
I know it is some kind of church music, 
chiefly Roman Catholic, but why “Gregorian?” 
—Mary B., Arlington, Mass. 


A. Pope Gregory I, called “the Great,” 
590-604, is said to have added four Plagal 
modes (or scales) to the four Authentic modes 
already introduced by St. Ambrose. Gregory 
also reformed the whole musical service of 
the Roman church. Gregorian music, there- 
Gee means musie founded upon those eight 
modes. 
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HOUSANDS of young violinists 
i and violin students all over the 
country are interested in making 
a start as violin teachers. 
make it a permanent profession; 


Some wish to 

some 

wish to use it as a side line to make a lit- 

tle spending money; while others hope to 

earn enough by teaching to pay for their 
own lessons and musical education. 

Tur Erupe receives many letters simi- 
lar to the following from a young violin 
student in New York City, who writes: 
“T would like you to give me some advice 
on the teaching profession and tell me if 
I am capable of teaching. I am a student 
eighteen years of age, and am studying 
with a reliable teacher. I am fairly ad- 
vanced, having gone through Kreutzer, 
Rode, and other studies, and concertos by 
well known composers, such as Kreutzer, 
Viotti, Rode, and DeBeriot. I have just 
started to teach and am trying my utmost 
to get pupils, but I have not one pupil yet. 
As an Erupr subscriber, and as one of 
your readers I hope you will give me your 
best advice on what to do to get a start 
in the teaching profession.” 


The Beginners - 

If this young man has a genuine talent 
for the violin, has studied the works he 
names with a good teacher, and can play 
them in an artistic manner, there is no 
doubt that, theoretically, he-has sufficient 
knowledge to teach beginners and pupils 
in the medium grades of violin ‘playing. 
His success will depend on whether he has 
the knack of imparting to others what he 
knows himself. 

Violin teaching is a gift. Some people 
are natural born teachers; some learn fo 
teach well only after long years of ex- 
perience; while some never learn it. I 
have known many excellent violinists, 
splendid artists, who could play the great 
concertos in public, yet who were utterly 
incapable of producing good pupils. They 
could play these great works themselves, 
but how to lead students up the long and 
arduous path to this proficiency was com- 
pletely beyond their comprehension. Some 
violinists dislike teaching. They lack 
patience, and the continual mistakes made 
by their students irritate them, and make 
them realize their inability to teach. Very 
often we find teachers, some of whom 
have considerable ability as players, who 
simply confess defeat when it comes to 
teaching. They walk around the room, 
look out the window, eat apples, read let- 
ters, and pay very little attention to what 
the pupil is doing. It goes without saying 
that teachers of this class never produce 
good pupils. 


Problems of the Teacher 

Violin teaching is one of the most diffi- 
cult and arduous of all professions. The 
ideal violin teacher must not only have 
studied his profession thoroughly, but he 
must also have an artistic nature and a 
boundless stock of patience, which must 
be exercised with even the dullest pupil. 
Great experience is necessary, for every 
pupi! is a law unto himself, and.no two 
can be handled exactly alike. Above all, 
the ideal teacher must love to teach. He 
must take the greatest possible interest 
and pleasure in watching the development 
of his young violin students, budding and 
flowering like plants in a nursery. If he 
dislikes teaching and lacks the necessary 
patience, he may as well stop right there, 
for he will never succeed in turning out 
even mediocre pupils. 

This dislike of teaching is why we find 
sO many violinists, excellent as players, 
who cannot turn out good pupils. On the 
contrary, we find many good teachers in 
the ranks of violinists who are indifferent 
players themselves, utterly incapable of 
playing a solo in public. Such teachers 
know how the violin should be played, and 
owing to,their stock of patience, and by 
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dint of taking infinite pains, and by their 
love of teaching, turn out excellent pupils. 

Then we have the really good violin 
teacher who is indeed a fine artist, but who 
combines with this ability as a player ex- 
perience, patience, and love of teaching. 
Such a teacher will naturally turn out pu- 
pils of high atttainments. 

Just what class of teacher our young 
correspondent will become a member of is 
hard to say. Time alone will tell the 
story. I should want to know him per- 
sonally to make any predictions. 

The reason why this young man finds 
so much difficulty in getting pupils is prob- 
ably owing to his youth. Eighteen is 
very young for a music teacher, for people 
usually look for teachers older and more 
experienced to whom to trust the musical 
education of their children. In like man- 
ner the boyish doctor finds it up-hill work 
to get patients, and the juvenile lawyer to 
get clients. 


Age to Begin 

However, youth is not as great a bar to 
getting a start in the violin teaching pro- 
fession as it is in other professions. The 
young teacher usually charges much less 
than the older and more experienced one, 
and this with many people outweighs his 
youth and lack of experience. However, 
in the present instance eighteen is very 
young, and our correszondent who hopes 
to make money from violin playing might 
find it better to play in an orchestra for 
a few years before starting to teach. It 
all depends on the individual and how he 
impresses people. If he can gain their 
confidence and convince them that he can 
do the work, he can no doubt build up a 
satisfactory teaching business in time. 

As to the chances of gaining a good 
sized class in a short time, the size of the 
city has a great deal to do with it. This 
young man lives in New York City, where 


it is exceedingly difficult to get a start as 
a violin teacher unless one has remarkable 
ability and a very large circle of friends. 
I have known violinists to spend years in 
trying to build up a business in violin 
teaching in New York City only to fail in 
the end. Teachers of very great ability, 
who are well known in the musical profes- 
sion, do not have any trouble, of course. 
They simply let it be known that they can 
take a certain number of pupils, and pupils 
flock to them, no matter where they lo- 
cate. This is especially the case as regards 
teachers who have produced pupils who 
have become eminent in the violin pro- 
fession. 

In a large city like New York, the fol- 


lowing suggestions in getting a teaching ° 


business might help: First, send an- 
nouncements to all your friends that you 
have opened a studio, or that you are pre- 
pared to give lessons at the residence of 
your pupils. Second, have cards printed 
to distribute to friends and acquaintances 
and to leave at music stores, or with friends 
who will help distribute them and recom- 
mend you. Third, if you are a good pub- 
lic soloist, play on every occasion you can, 
making as many friends and musical ac- 
quaintances as possible, and letting it be 
known everywhere that you are looking 
for pupils. Fourth, advertise in the musi- 
cal papers, if you can afford it. 

Fifth, when you begin getting a few 
pupils, give pupils’ recitals, for this is the 
one best method of gaining new business. 
Even if you have only a single good pupil, 
prepare him as soon as possible for a re- 
cital which he can give by. himself, possi- 
bly assisted by a pianist or vocalist whom 
you might ask to help. Sixth, try and get 
a position as assistant to an established 
violin teacher who will turn over the be- 
ginners and the lower-priced teaching to 
you. Hundreds of music teachers in large 
cities have gained success by this course. 


ROBERT BRAINE 
Eminent Authority On All Questions Pertaining to the Violin 


. by playing chords on two strings. — 
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Environment Tells a 
Seventh, if you open a studio, try 
establish it in a good residence distrie 
a room on the first floor, where you 
have your sign on the front of the h 
You will get many transient pupils in 
manner. Eighth, make an arrangeme: 
possible, with pianists, vocalists, and t 
ers of various instruments, who do 
teach the violin, to recommend you 7 
violin teacher to their acquaintances. * Yq 
can return the favor by recommendiy) 
these teachers in their respective bran 
to your own friends and pupils. y 
In smaller cities the getting of 
is much simplified. The prospective te: 
soon becomes well known if he plays 
in public, and makes as many acqi 
ances among the musical people oi 
town as he can. He must, of course 
a certain amount of advertising, 
cards printed, and let people know th 
is teaching. Personal solicitation is 
a good plan for securing pupils. 
young teacher can get prospects from 
pupils and from his friends and 
quaintances. Getting new pupils anyw 
is a matter of hard work and _ busi 
ability, and the young teacher who — 
his hands and expects business to com 
him without solicitation is often d 
pointed. 


Playing the Violin in Chur 


By Berta Hart Nance 


“Brinc your violin and help us in 
choir.” How often the budding vio 
hears such an invitation from some ki 
minister or church worker. Very pos: 
the violinist disdains to play in ch 
except for an occasional solo. What 
he learn, he thinks, from playing © 
songs in the first position? His in 
ment would scarcely be heard, anyway. 
a matter of fact, however, when a viol 
works with a choir he gains any am 
of useful information as well as an o 
tunity for growth and service. 4 

The first requirement of success in 
work, as indeed in all religious worl 
to take it seriously. The voice of a vi 
lifted in some soul-stirring hymn, ma 
used of God as effectively as the voic 
a minister. Also, the violinist shoul 
member at all times that this is an op 
tunity to assist in the church service 
not an opportunity to exhibit his own | 
He will therefore strive to make hit 
as inconspicuous as possible. He w 
early, get his tuning done, his stand 
case disposed of, and his music arra 
before many people come. 

He sits, when possible, at the treble 
of the organ or piano. His relations 
the other members of the choir, 
to say, should be pleasant, but one — 
he should insist upon, even to the poit 
stubbornness, is a clear space about 
in which to draw his bow. For its 
sweep is nowhere more needed than if 
work he is going to do. 

His work is more exacting than 
first apparent. His attempt to blenc 
notes of his instrument with the y 
of the singers will soon show him f 
that he did not know he had. A 
note or a slight contact of the bo 
a string other than the one being” 
is instantly apparent. Steadiness’ in | 
ing the time is important, for the viol 
a leading instrument, and, if it dra 
will hold back the singers: Also, fo 
best results, the violinist should follo 
words of each verse of the song ¢ 
plays it, and not merely play the air 
a certain number of times, 

His work is capable of conside 
variety. He may lead the soprano O 
altos. .In some songs it is poss 
render both soprano and alto parts at 


ise an octave higher, which usually 
a5 playing the tune in the third posi- 
with an occasional stretch into the 
1. Needless to say, the intonation 
‘be flawless. The violin soars, flute- 
with a particularly pleasing effect. 
|may be done with good results in 
ay-school, though it is usually too 
, for church use, It is also needless 
y that it requires considerable prac- 
nm private, as both notes and fingering 
hanged. 
i special days in the church and Sun- 
Wichool the violinist may make his con- 
on to the program, playing an obbli- 
Wor the offertory, or a solo of his own. 
should be selected with taste 
There are some pieces of music 
to lift the soul to a nobler 
These are the solos for 
sh use. The violinist will strive to 
Isuch music, and to avoid using the 
| | solos over and over. Such well- 
m pieces as Schubert’s Serenade, 
ak’s Humoresque, and Mendelssohn’s 
ig Song have been fairly played to 
i as violin solos. The following list 


ti 


of pieces which range from difficult to 
very easy are less widely-known solos 
that contain the spiritual quality which the 
violinist seeks for church use: Souvenir, 
Drdla; Cradle Song, Hauser; Andante, 
Gluck; Nachtstiicke, Schumann; Melody 
m D, T. D. Williams; By the Brook, René 
de Boisdeffre; To a Wood Violet, M. W. 
Felton; Nocturne, Op. 2, Alfred Karpasch; 
Hungarian Love Song, Helen Ware ;Cava- 
tina, Raff. 
Practical Benefits 


Nothing so tends to the growth of any 
gift as its serious use, and the church 
violinist will find his musicianship grow- 
ing. His continual effort to make the 
violin sing out will work wonders in tone. 
If the choir rehearses under a good leader 
he will gain in phrasing and expression. 
Occasionally the church may have special 
services in which some. professional choir 
leader trains the choir. Here is a golden 
opportunity. P 

Why should not the violin be more used 
in our smaller churches? The pastors are 
willing; the people welcome it. That it 
is not more used is the fault of the violin- 
ists themSelves who overlook this oppor- 
tunity for growth and service. 


The Last 


E artist pupil stood before his teacher, 


sed hard and faithfully for years to 
him the true principles of the violin 
| The pupil had studied with the hope 
ecoming a concert violinist, and this 
‘his last lesson at the conservatory 
te his graduation on the morrow. 

ne young man took his violin down 
stood chatting for a few minutes with 


I need another ‘teacher, now that 
ve graduated under you,’ he asked, 
have you taught me all that I have to 
* about violin playing to become a 
e sful concert violinist?” 
he great teacher paused for a moment, 
seemed absorbed in thought. ‘Yes, 
e is one more teacher you need,” he 
“one of the very greatest, a teacher 
can impart things to you which none 
i other teachers has ever succeeded 
ing. ” 
ia who is that?” asked the student 
| great interest. “Tell me the name 
address of this great teacher.” 
name is Prof. Audience,” said the 
with a smile; “and he is the teacher 
1 whom every yiolin student must study 
ain the final polish and finish necessary 
ike him a successful concert artist. 
by this that you must have much 
e in playing for audiences before 
develop the best that is in you. 
ience will inspire you and teach 
Baines in expression, that no amount 
rivate instruction and studio work can 
a 
How the Mhilience Helps 


psychological effect of audience 
er is very great, and the bond which 
slished between player and hearers 
ree of inspiration to the player 
e€ can get in no other manner. The 
e feels with and sympathizes with 
r, in such a way that he is in- 

| buoyed up to bring out the 
passion and inner meaning of 

ion in a manner which he 

t dream of doing when practicing 
drab atmosphere of the studio 


much public playing as you can. 


been teaching young violinists 
ars now. I find that the pres- 
ion of students has a bad in- 
slur over its work. It wishes 


Teacher 


Play for audiences of all kinds. Try to 
feel with them, and establish a common 
bond of sympathy with them, thus making 
a mutual inspiration between player and 
audience. The sympathy of the audience 
will nerve you to attain climaxes and sub- 
tleties of expression which you have never 
imagined in your private practice. Prob- 
lems in interpretation and _ expression, 
which you have never understood, will 
become clear to you in the excitement you 
will feel when playing before audiences. 
“Then the applause of the audience will 
be a great incentive. The first applause 
the young artist gets when he plays at a 
great concert fairly lifts him out of him- 
self. He is a different being. Passages 
in his concerto, which have seemed more 
or less commonplace, take on a new mean- 
ing. Under the heat and excitement of 
public performance, they seem trumpet- 
tongued like the voices of angels. 


Effects of Applause 

“The effect of applause and sympathy 
on the part of the audience was strikingly 
exemplified when a company of foreign 
actorg toured the United States a few 
years ago. One of the audiences they 
played to was so cold and lacking in sym- 
pathy and applause that it literally froze 
the actors’ blood, and they found it im- 
possible to give a good performance. One 
of the actors decided to take the bull by 
the horns and let the audience into the 
secret’ of getting a good performance 
Going before the curtain he said, ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen,’ you do not applaud. May- 
be it is our fault. However, with a little 
encouragement we could do better.’ 

“The audience took the hint, applauded 
liberally the balance of the evening with 
the result of getting a magnificent per- 
formance. 

“The violinist who does much public 
solo playing, plays very differently from 
the one who does not, for he has been in- 
structed by his audiences. 

“Yes indeed my young friend, there is 
another teacher. Prof. Audience is the 
greatest of all_the supreme teacher, the 
last word in matters of interpretation and 
expression. He will teach you things 


which no other teacher can do.” 


to accomplish what requires a body and 
a soul and a lifetime all in a few. years 
and with partial application,”’—CESAR 
THOMPSON. 
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Master Reproductions 
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CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUIITON FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


Mr. John M. Williams 


Music Educator and Normal Training’ Specialist 


will hold 


NORMAL TRAINING CLASSES FOR 
TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 

in New York City and in Philadelphia beginning SEPTEMBER, 1926 
Classes will be held ONE DAY each week for ten weeks. 


A limited number will be taken in each class. 
Mr. Williams will accept a limited number of advanced students for 


private lessons. 


VIRGIL «a. 


Superior INSTRUCTION 
Superior RESULTS 


ADDRESS: 
JULIA WEIL, Sec’y 


SUMMER 
MUSIC 
SCHOOL 


Chicago, IIl., July 12th to 24th, Palmer 
House, State and Monroe Sts. 

New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 
121 Madison Avenue. 

Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, 
Musicianship, Piano Playing, Sight 
3inging without ‘‘do-re-me”’ “intervals,” 
‘numbers. Visitors Welcome. 

Special Student Classes 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone - Ashland 5551 


SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 


A very helpful catalog for College Directors and 
Music Supervisors will be sent gratis upon request. 
It lists numbers for Unison; Two, Three and Four 
Part Choruses; Music for Special Occasions, Cantatas, 
Sight Reading Material, Orchestra, Collections, etc. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE 
The Piano Compositions of 


A.M. VIRGIL 


In Your Teaching 


ADVANCEMENT 
SATISFACTION 
PLEASURE 


They Secure 


Sent on Selection to Responsible 
Teachers. THEMATIC CATALOG OF 
50 Pieces, Grapes | To VI, 


Virgil Piano Conservatory 


New Appress: 


137-139 West 72nd St., New York 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


PIANO CONSERVATORY 
M. VIRGIL, Director 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
Season of 1926-27 Opens September 20th 


137-139 West 72nd Street, New York 


New York, N. Y. 


Those desiring further information write to permanent mailing address:— 


JOHN M. WILLIAMS, P. O. Box 216, Trinity Station, New York City 


NEW ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


{Metropolitan College of Music 


KATE S,. CHITTENDEN 
Dean of the Faculty 


Forty-first Session, October 4, 1926 


Pianoforte Department 
Normal Training Course for Teachers} 
Junior Department in Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello 


Senp ror C1rcuLaR 


AppRESs: 
Eruet McIntosu, Managing Diréctor 


212 W. 59th St., New York City 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 


SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


Theatre 


Summer and Fall 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 


STAGE DANCING 
DIRECTORS g, 
Sings 
Alan Dale ingings B 
Wm. A. Brady 


Sir John Martin- 
larvey 

J. J. Shubert 

Marguerite Clark 


SCHOOL 
OF 


Wee THE 


ine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 
personality and poise essential for any vocation 
n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
. afford appearances while learning. N. Y. 
debuts and careers stressed. Pupils = Pauretts 
Taylor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annette 
Kellermann, J. Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes Lady Ribblesdale, 
Rivian he Story Gloria Gould-Bishop,and others. 
rite Study wan © Secretary, iy 
St. N. ¥., ask for cataloe SM 00 West 85th 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Forty-Second 


PHILADELPHIA 
BECAUSE of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individ-— 
ual instruction, high ideals, breadth of culture, and moderate cost, combined ~ 
with efficient management, the Combs Conservatory affords unequalled opportuni- — 
ties for a musical education. ; 


FORTY YEARS’ ACHIEVEMENTS 


During the past forty years A TOTAL OF 63,907 STUDENTS 
HAVE BEEN ENROLLED IN THE COMBS CONSERVATORY, 


Their activities have been distributed as follows: 


Leavers AND Concert Meisters of th 
most moving picture orchestras in all } 
of the country. 

8,307 ENTERED THE TEACHING PRO 
991 being connected with Universities, ( 
leges, Normal Schools, High Schools and € 
servatories. g 
ARE DIRECTORS OF CONSERVATORIES, 


19,314 ENTERED THE PROFESSION in various 
fields, including Vocat anp INSTRUMENTAL 
ConceRT SoLotsts, OrGANIsts, COMPOSERS, 
OrcuestrA Conpuctors, Operatic Conpbuc- 
TORS, ORCHESTRAL PLayers (26 in the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, others in the Boston Sym- 
phony, New York Philharmonic, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Victor, and other leading orchestras), 39 


Every State in the Union, as weil as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, 
Italy, Germany, Sweden, Russia, Canada, and South America have been represented — 
in our student body and our graduates and pupils are filling important positions im 
every civilized country in the world. 


Our Ixtustratep CataLoc, WxHicH Wirt BE Sent Free, Contatns DETAILED AND COMPL 
INFORMATION AND WILL Open THE Door oF OpporTUNITy TO You. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS DORMITORIES FOR WOhk 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Offices, Dormitories and Stuc 
Broad and Reed Streets 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS _ 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterner, D: 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features. planned for the coming season by this institution 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 
A real home for music students. i 


Dormitories in School Building. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night V 
Piano, Violiz: and 2!! Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior 
oration, Dancing and Languages. ' 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


—— College of Fine Ar : 


Syracuse University — 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTU 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCT 


[THACA CONSERVATORY 
of 
MUSIC 


with world-famous artists in all 
departments. Degrees. Twelve buildings. 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. ‘Year Book sent on request. 
Two, three and four year courses. 

Fall term begins Sept. 23. 

No. 1 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N, Y- 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught. 


Four-year Courses in u 

Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Co 
position, Public School Musi 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree | 
Unexcelled advantages for the study of n 
Special students may enter at any time. 


tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for we 
music students. Five pipe organs. 


MUSICAL AND E! 


MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, 
leges, Conservatories, Scho 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engageme 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
Founded 1885 by Jeannette M. Thurber 
Only Conservatory chartered by Congress 
42nd Season opens Oct. 4. Enroll Oct. 1, 2. 
ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT 
Ad. Sec’y, 53 West 74th St., N. Y. City. 


i 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
Invaluable when travelling, or living in small rooms. 
Weight of touch 


Excellent for perfecting the fingers. 
variable, from 2 to 12 ounces. 


Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
120 West 72nd Street New York City 


DO YOU ENCOURAGE YOUR PUPILS TO ADD TO THEIR MUSICAL KNOWLE! 
REGULAR READING OF THE ETUDE IS A GREAT HELP. 


HE ETUDE 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


p21 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean 
| E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Dean 
nt HEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


| 


Degrees, Diplomas, and Teachers’ Certificates 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 

cept in the College Course of Music. 

a BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary 

to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 

| —DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 

|rchestral Instruments taught principally by members 

\of the Philadelphia Orchestra 

DENT RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY FOR 

IRCHESTRAL PRACTICE. 

LASSES IN THEORY—Lectures on History and Ap- 
reciation of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus.Doc, 

ils May Enter at Any Time During ‘the Year. 

\ STUDENT DORMITORIES 

ranch Schools Write for Catalog 


; 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


iladelphia Musical Academy 


and Branches 

fest standards of musical instruction. Faculty in- 

jes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest Teacher; Lee Orn- 

Composer Pianist, and other distinguished musi- 

56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd-4tn. Classes 
pt. Sth. Catalog. . Charlton Lewis Murphy, 

ging Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Special training 


| @ M. , for teachers 


ITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


FALL TERM 
SEPTEMBER 7 


7 TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Se f 
= | Will keep your music orderly, 
: protected from damage, and 

where you can instantly 
find it. 


it) Send for list of 
most popular styles 
TINDALE CABINET CO 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


[9] 
Violin «so Piano 
Collections 


Albums counted among the best 
obtamable collections for violin 
and piano. A descriptive catalog 
of violin collections and methods 

may be had upon request. 


| Album of Favorite First 
; Position Pieces 


Twenty-two melodious and interesting 
_ tumbers that are ideal for instructive 


purposes. 
" ; Price, $1.00 
Favorite Old-Time Tunes 


__ An excellent collection for those who 
iy find delight in the old familiar melodies. 


hie" Price, $1.00 


a ee 
_ Album of Transcriptions 
; BY ARTHUR HARTMANN 


- Tere are over a score of transcrip- 
ns of excellent songs and piano num- 
hers, made available for violinists. 


Price, $1.00 


Operatic Selections 
ARR, BY F. A. FRANKLIN 


Nothing is more interesting and en- 
ble to violinists than operatic se- 
ons such as these. 


Price, 90 cents 


he Standard Violinist 


of the best collections of violin 
no music ever compiled, contain- 
-two numbers in all styles. 


rice, 75 cents 


DORE PRESSER CO. 
(2-1714 Chestnut Street 
_ PHILADELPHIA 


m THE ETUDE when addressing 
‘ our advertisers. 


“Il Benito Fiddle” 


By Delphine C. Delu 


So MANY men prominent in every walk 
of life have been musicians that people 
will hardly be surprised to hear that 
Benito Mussolini is a Violinist and the 
fortunate possessor of a genuine Strad- 
ivarius. 

Below is a translation 
called “Mussolini’s Violin” 
one of the Italian papers: 

“Music is his real rest. Every day, no 
matter how overcharged with work he 
may be, he finds time to play his violin. 
Sometimes one has laughed at this. But, 
pray, why should not a politician be a 
musician? Mazzini played his guitar dur- 
ing the siege of Rome. 

“His favorite composers are Wagner 
and Beethoven, and above all, the old 
Italian composers Scarlatti and Vivaldi, 


of an article 
taken from 


whose music has such a melodic and Latin 
strain to it. 

“Sometimes in the past summer he would 
go away over Saturday and Sunday. He 
would go to Nettuno on the seashore, to 
an old castle which has been restored, a 
castle whose ponderous bastions have re- 
sisted time, and whose high scalloped ter- 
race dominates the waves; and there, ac- 
companied by an excellent pianist, he 
would play for hours. 

“Just as in the past, after having lunched 
on a cup of milk, he would for an instant 
forget the sharpness of the fight, inter- 
preting the divine pages of Beethoven. 
.Without doubt to-day he forgets the 
troubles of being a celebrity. Only his 
cheap violin of the past has given way to 


” 


an authentic ‘Stradivarius.’ 


“Music in itself is never immoral. It: 


can be made immoral only by the asso- 
ciation of improper words with it. . . . 
What is wrong with many of the popular 
jazz selections is not that they are ethically 


bad but that they are musically bad. They 
are stupid, dull. Even the young men 
think of them as something to dance by— 
not something to remember as music.” 
—Joun Puitip Sousa. 


Violin Questions Answered 


Heymann Violin. 

. W—Josef Heymann, 
longed to the Dutch school of violin mak- 
ing and made some excellent instruments. 
His label reads: “Josef Heymann, fecit, Am- 
sterdam, 18—.’’ The name is spelled “‘Hey- 
mann,” not “Hyman.” If you have the Hill 
(London) guarantee with your violin, the 
chances are that it is genuine. 


Amsterdam, be- 


Teacher Should Advise. 

A. G. S—The age of twenty-four is too 
late to begin, if one hopes to become a really 
finished violinist capable of playing difficult 
yiolin pieces. However, if you have talent 
you can learn to play easy and medium-grade 
pieces well enough to get a great deal of 
pleasure out of it. Your teacher who hears 
you play at every lesson would be better 
qualified to advise you as to what you may 
hope to accomplish. I fear that you are try- 
ing to advance too fast. You ought to study 
in the first position at least six months be- 
fore starting on the higher positions. Violin 
playing is a plant of very slow growth. You 
eannot foree it. However, I cannot advise 
you definitely without hearing you play. 


The Vibratory Motion. 

A. H.—Neither of the methods you name 
will produce the true vibrato. In executing 
it @orrectly, the tip of the finger is held 
firmly on the string at the point where the 
required tone is to be produced. The hand 
is then moved rapidly witha to-and-fro mo- 
tion (from the wrist) with the result that 
the tone is alternately raised and lowered 
to a very slight degree, imitating the trem- 
bling of the human voice under the influence of 
emotion. 2.—No exact rule can be laid down 
for the speed with which the vibrato should 
be executed.’ Sometimes it is more effective 
played slowly and sometimes more rapidly. 
3.—TnHn Erupr for November 1922, had an 
extended article on how to execute the vibrato. 


Branded Violin. | 

A. J. S.—Sorry I cannot trace the violin 
branded C. G. Hamm, 1780. There are thou- 
sands of violin makers quite unknown to fame, 
some of whom have made very creditable 
violins. I am afraid this maker could not 
have been of very high class since he burned 
his name into the wood on the inside. A 
high class maker usually places his name, 
the date and place, on paper labels pasted in- 
side the violin. 


Labeled Imitation. 

J. J. K—The violin cannot be a genuine 
Stradivarius because the label distinctly 
states that Fried, Aug. Glass ‘‘made this violin 
in imitation of Stradivarius.” The first part 
of the label is in German and the second 
in Latin. I am afraid this violin is only a 
German factory fiddle of no great value but 
could not say definitely without seeing it, 
2.—The spelling is ‘Stradivarius.” 


Stainer Imitation. 

Mrs. W. O. A—lIt is probable that your 
yiolin is an imitation Stainer. If genuine it 
would be valuable, but there is probably not 
more than one chance out of a hundred thou- 
sand that it is. You will have to send your 
violin to a good dealer in old violins as no 
one ean tell anything about it without see- 
ing it. 


By MR. BRAINE 


Where Doctors Disagree. 
H. M. F.—There is much difference of opin- 


ion among authorities as to just how the 
violin, should be held in playing; what part, 
if any, the shoulder should play in holding 
it, whether pads should be used, and so forth. 
Tur Ervupe has published recently an article 
on this subject. It is a case of “doctors 
disagreeing.” 2—It is better to do the 
vibrato with the hand alone, fromthe wrist, 
although we often see violinists using the 
forearm to a greater or less extent. Send 
for a back copy of THr Eruprg for November 
1922, in which the matter is discussed. 


“es, 


A Modern Miracle. Ss, 

H. C, F.—It is hard enough for a teacher 
to attempt to forecast the future of one of 
his own pupils as regards the possibility of 
his becoming a virtuoso. How, then can I, 
a perfect stranger, who have never heard you 
play, form any idea of what. the future holds 
in store for you? You seem to” be ’bright 
and intelligent, and your. enthusiasm for 
music will carry you a long way. ,Five hours 
a day is quite long enough to practice; it 
shows you are in earnest, in that you are 
willing to work so hard. I ean form no 
idea of your talent or how you have pro- 
gressed without hearing you play. Your 
teacher is the one who should advise you. 
2.—As to whether you have had too late a 
start, you ean draw your own‘ conclusions 
from the fact that almost without exception 
all the great virtuoso violinists have com- 
menced at from five to eight years of age. 
Many of them have been professional con- 
eert artists as early as twelve to fifteen 
years of age. 3.—If possible you ought to 
study in New York, Chieago, in Philadelphia 
or in Europe where you would be in a musical 
atmosphere and have an opportunity of hear- 
ing great violinists play the great musical 
compositions. 4.—To attempt to be a Fritz 
Kreisler, which you say is your ambition, is 
attempting to be one picked out of a hundred 
millions. It would be nothing less than a 
miracle if you could achieve it. 


Starting at Twenty-four 

K. W. S.—At twenty-four you are starting 
the study of the violin very late, that is, if 
you hope to learn yiolin technie thoroughly 
and do really artistie work. You ean hardly 
hope to do the higher grades’ of professional 
violin work. However, the fact that you are 
a mandolin player will help with the work 
of the left hand since the fingering of the 
two instruments is similar. It is the bow- 
ing which you will find difficult. I am glad 
you have a good teacher and that he says 
you have talent. He is better fitted to advise 
you concerning just what yeu can accomplish 
than I who have not heard you play. You 
may progress rapidly on the violin and even 
hope to be able to do the easier grades of 
professional work. 


Selling a Factory. Violin. a 

_ W. E. N.—If your violin is a valuable old 
instrument made by a_ well-known maker, 
especially if it is an old Italian specimen, 
almost any dealer in old violins would pur- 
chase it or find a purchaser for you; but if 
it is a factory-made fiddle with’ an old date 
pasted inside, it would be well to try to sell it 
in the town where you live. You will first have 
to have it appraised by a violin expert to 
find out what it is worth. It may be worth 
little or nothing and again it may be valuable. 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


Now you can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Fill-In Tricks, Breaks, Blues, ete., as used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


JAZZ BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill-In Embellishments, ete. Is 


worth hundreds of dollars to any pianist, . 

amateur or professional Price, $1 00 
JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piano Playing. 

This book teaches you the various styles of Jazz 

Bass necessary in professional work . 

in all keys and chords. Price, $1.00 
KEYBOARD IARMON Y—Tbe simplest and most 

condensed method ever published: on the subject of 

Keybroad Harmony, So simple a child ° 

can understand it Price, $1.00 


COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 


From your dealer or delivered C. O. D. by mail, if 
desired. Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 


825 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
IN 20 LESSONS 


His wonderful system has made thousands of 
successful pianists since 1903. 
= ut There is a ‘CE RISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
a every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 
lessons given by mail. §END FOR FREE BOOKLET 
GET AXEL’S COMPLETE JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 
to ‘‘dazz Up’’ any tune, with new breaks, fills, bass and chord work, 
from your local teacher or sent postpaid for $2. 


If there is no *‘Christensen Schvol’’ ie 
PIANO TEACHERS: 


z '* your town, this is your golden opportu- 
nity—write quick for lucrative proposition. 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Try to Hide These Ugly Spots; 
Othine Will Remove Them Quickly 
and Safely 


This preparation is so successful in re- 
moving freckles and giving a clear, beauti- 
ful complexion that it is sold by all drug 
and department stores with a guarantee to 
refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t try to hide your freckles or waste 
time on lemon juice or cucumbers; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them, Hyen the 
first few applications should show a won- 
derful improvement, some of the lighter 
freckles vanishing entirely. 

Be sure to ask for Othine—double strength ; 
it is this. that is sold on money-back guar- 
antee. 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
or women. Noselling orcanvassing. We tench you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FIT FREER. Limited offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept. D-8, 8900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Violin Bow Technic 


By Henry Hoaré Price, $1.50 


A work of prime importance to every teacher 
and student of the violin. ‘ 


A series of studies covering every fundamen- 
tal principle essen-ial to the technic of violin 
bowing. Musically interesting, technically simple 
and all written for first position. Can be used 
by beginners and advanced pupils alike. 


Among the important features are the careful 
and intelligent explanation of the “firm stac- 
cato;” the explicit instructions that precede 
each lesson; the metronomic markings indicated 
for each bowing problem and the illustrative 
division of the bow best suited for the various 
bowings. 2 4 


Clearly a more connective and modern course 
of the art of violin bowing than has ever before 
been presented. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ayenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW COURSE of SINGING 
by CORRESPONDENCE 


Including Voice Culture, Sight Singing and Mu- 
sical Knowledge. A thorough, practical course. 
Also Harmony Correspondence Course 
Small monthly payments. Send for Prospectus, 
State distinctly which course you desire. 
ALFRED WOOLER, MUS. DOC. 
Suire A. 171 CLEVELAND AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. Y, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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GRAINGER 


SEPTEMBER 1926 


HEADLINES: 


GRAINGER’s Way. 
JUBILANT AND SUNSHINY. 

WIns TRIUMPH. Sun News-Pictorial 
REMARKABLE VERSATILITY. The Herald 
MaGNIFICENT PROGRAMME. The Argus 
A UNIQUE PLEASURE. 
AUDIENCE DELIGHTED. 
Deticacy AND POWER. 


The Argus 
Sun News-Pictorial 


Not only have concerts themselves as a rule, in the past, been 
too formal, but the music performed has almost always been too 
uniformly dignified. Who could live happily with a person who 
never unbent, whose dignity was always in evidence? Who for 
that matter, could live contentedly with a person of the opposite 
kind, with anyone, that is, who was perpetually full of animal 
spirits, who never took anything seriously? Into the needlessly 
firm atmosphere of the concert hall comes Percy Grainger with 
his “Jubas” and his ‘Country Gardens,’ his “Sea Shanties” and 
his propriety-flouting- ditty from Texas, everything done with 
amazing and quite irresistible verve. 

Yes: but that is not ‘the whole story. 


This world famous musician, this same person, begins his pro- 
gram, as it were, on the mountain tops with an organ fugue of 
Bach and a noble sonata by Chopin. The clarity of the execution 
in the fugue was a thing to marvel at; every note told, and the 
phrasing throughout was quité perfect. Never, perhaps, has an 
audience shown more reluctance to leave the hall. They drifted 
out in a tentative way, ready at any moment to sit down again 
if the pianist could be persuaded to reappear, looking as they 
drifted oddly like groups of people playing ‘‘musical-chairs.’’ The 
effect might be amusing; the tribute was a very real one and 
richly deserved.—The Argus, June 7, 1926. 


The variety of Percy Grainger’s programs is as marked as his 
versatility as an artist. Beginning last night with Bach and 
Brahms, he passed into the modern French and Spanish schools, 
and then gave a number of compositions hy English-speaking com- 
posers, ranging from the beautiful De Profundis Prelude by 
Balfour Gardiner to one of Grtinger’s exhilarating Morris Dance 
arrangements and David Guion’s gravely comical “Sheep .and 
Goat Walking to the Pasture,’’ in which a light brisk step moves 
beside a heavy one. But despite its variety, the program was 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., White Plains, N.Y. | 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Jubilation sings in the veins of Percy Grainger 
as he plays, and over our souls he unfurls a ban- 
ner of optimism. He is a latterday Siegfried, in 


spiritual tune with the resonant forests and the 
fresh hill torrents, and where Siegfried failed with 
his reed Grainger wins with his grand piano. 


Sun News-Pictorial. 


well balanced and consistently interesting. The large audience 
in the Auditorium was enthusiastic in its demand for many 
extras, The rendering of the Bach Partita in B-flat Major 
was marked by crystal clarity, delicacy, and a charm that cements 
affection. Then came the chief work of the evening, Brahm’s 
F-minor Sonata, which fully showed the artist’s compelling: gifts 
of interpretation, his sense of architectonics, and his strong 
musicianship. He made the sonata glow with life. The andante 
was pure poetry, while the majesty of the first movement, the 
gentle reflective mood of the Intermezzo, and the bold contrasts 
of the Finals were finely revealed.—The Herald, June 9, 1926. 


Schumann’s Symphonic Studies showed the recitalist ready and 
able to follow every mood and fancy, of this romantic composer. 
The music abounds in difficulties. Grainger, unconscious of these, 
pressed his mind to the demands of the theme and its embellish- 
ment. For all who could register his impressions there opened a 
world of astonishment and delight.—The Age, June 11, 1926. 


Grainger is, of course, the accredited prophet and spokesman 
of the great Norwegian tone-poet. Grieg himself sent him forth 
with full authority. A program which in addition to all this, 
contained a Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, and Grainger’s own 
arrangement of the Brahm’s Wiegenlied, all played in a _per- 
fectly masterly style, must have roused in all the listeners ‘a 
feeling of profound gratitude and admiration and _ satisfaction. 
—The Argus, June 11, 1926, 


When a man can make you love Bach the more, as Percy 
Grainger certainly did last night with his ‘extremity of delicacy 
in the first Partita, and yet whisk you along at a later stage to 
an enjoyment of the sheer two-steppy positiveness of David Guion’s 
“Sheep and Goat Walking to the Pasture,” he is a magician— 
The Sun News-Pictorial, June 9, 1926. 
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Master Teachers of Fall-Winter 


PIANO FACULTY > 


Fall Session Opens September 13th 


ALEXANDER RAAB 
EDWARD COLLINS 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


60 East Van Buren St. (cote? Butts 


- MAURICE ARONSON 


C. GORDON WEDERTZ 
DAVID GUION 


The Leading and Largest College of 
Music and Dramatic Art in America. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1867 


GUSTAV DUNKELBERGER | 
HARRY DETWEILER | 
MAX KRAMM 


The above named Master Teachers have each consented to award Free Fellow- 
ships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found te 
possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Application blanks on request. 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


| 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Mana 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


1 Fall 
in Offers 
heodore Presser Co., in establishing 
the world’s largest music pub- 
and dealing house, found it most 
geous to work upon the basis of 
of business with small profit per 
and this is one of the things meant 
vertising “Mail Order Service to 
(Buyers with Dispatch, Accuracy, 
Iny and Courtesy.” 
and. reasonable prices cause the 
© Co. publications to sell, and there- 
jusual value will be found in Presser 
jons at their regular market prices, 
year for the advertising value of 
eing recent ‘publications, a point is 
placing particularly low final in- 
ry offer prices on publications 
in the last twelve months. 
ider acquaintance gained for these 
the larger the volume of sales; 
e, the low prices that are to the 
ge of the buyers also have their 
ge to us, 
fy one who is interested in music 
| go very carefully over the entire 
of Fall Bargain Offers to be found 
pr pages of this issue of THe Evrups. 
offer opportunities to save money 
jake pleasurable acquaintance with 
of yalue to those active in the music 


l 


a Stock of Music in 

Own Studio 

United States there are at least 
00 people who live in communities 
no dealer in sheet music exists and 
yusands of music teachers supplying 
ational opportunities for the musi- 
re of these 70,000,000 American 
would be handicapped seriously if 
not for the facilities given them 
Theodore Presser Co., for having 
ufficient music for their pupils. 


field, we find it necessary to put 
and again a brief explanation 
?resser “On Sale” system. By this 
teachers may secure for examin- 
es, studies or any type of music 
ons that meet the requirements 
orth in their requests. 
secured “On Sale” may be kept in 
9 the entire season if desired and 
packages as the teacher deems 
may be secured during the course 
season and all music not used or 
upils is returnable and payment is 
| only for the used portions of the 
shipments. 
angement makes it possible for 
to keep a stock of niusic in the 
om which pupils may be supplied 
with pieces for the next lessons. 
music the teachers are allowed 
nal discounts from the prices at 
e publications are to be sold to 


cher who has not used the con- 
Sale” system or who has not 
help of receiving the monthly 
new music “On Sale,” during 
season, should write for par- 


s For New 

scriptions 

time to plant peonies for 
ers. We are offering three 

les, red, pink, and white 

bseriptions or your choice 
bscription. 


ich year brings many new teachers” 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


A Musical Souvenir of the 
Sesqui-Centennial 


At this writing thousands of requests 
are reaching us daily for a free copy of 
the souvenir booklet “Two Centuries of 
American Musical Composition” that we 
have issued as a musical souvenir of the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

We have made a tremendously large 
edition of this valuable booklet, but it is 
impossible to estimate just how long we 
will have copies to furnish in response to 
requests. Because of this we would sug- 
gest that our friends and readers who 
have not asked for a copy of this souvenir 
and who would be interested in having 
this booklet with its portrait gallery of 
432 American composers and among other 
features, a dozen and one complete musical 
compositions, make their request imme- 
diately, 

There is no charge for this souvenir and 
we are glad to have it well circulated 
among the active music workers of 
America, as our part in seeing that there is 
more or less of a permanent record of 
American musical achievement made in 
connection with the Sesqui-Centennial ex- 
hibition, that has given music so great a 
part in its programs. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


Richard P. Bender 
A valued member of our Retail 


Department. Of course we render 
Retail service to music buyers every- 
where, but that which we designate 
as our Retail Department serves the 
hundreds who daily come in person 
to our salesroom, at 1712-1714 
Chestnut Street. Few of these real- 
ize that the clerk waiting upon them 
must have a knowledge and experl- 
enee enabling him to know just 
where to find that for which they 
have asked in our immense stock of 
over 25,000,000 music publications. 
Library experts, catalog. experts 
or other systematizers would be 
stumped in trying to arrange a lo- 
cating system to equal the speed 
with which the well informed music 
clerk’s mind directs him to get 
Lieurance’s “By The Waters of 
Minnetonka,” when the customer 
asks for “Moon Dear,” or perhaps 
they only remember ‘‘that it was a 
pretty little second grade piece with 
the melody in the left hand,” when 
they want “Rose Petals,” by Law- 
son. 

It takes more than months to as- 
similate the needed information that 
makes it possible to care for the re- 
quests of our Retail patrons prompt- 
ly and Mr. Bender, except for about 
one year serving our country in the 
World War, has been in the music 
business since 1909, when he started 
with us, and his store of knowledge 
jis one of our assets. 

The Theodore Presser Co. en- 
deavors to make the members of its 
organization happy in their duties, 
so that there will be years of experi- 
ence, such as held by Mr. Bender, 
available to those music buyers de- 
pending upon this house for prompt 
and accurate service. 
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Iris Planted Now Will 
Develop Strong Roots For 
Beautiful Flowers Next Spring 
We are offering six beautiful plants 
bearing blue, purple, white, yellow, lav- 
ender and pink flowers. Iris will grow 
under almost any condition or climate. 
We will send you your choice of two for 
one new subscription or all six for three 
new subscriptions. 
This is your opportunity to beautify 
your garden without one penny cash outlay. 


Save Money On 
Magazine Combinations 

Note the display ad. on the inside back 
cover of this Erupr, The opportunity to 
obtain your Winter’s reading at a substan- 
tial reduction by ordering two or more 
magazines is yours. These prices are not 
guaranteed and many will change during 
the ‘season so order early and obtain the 
benefit of the reduction. 
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our patrons 
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trained and 
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them daily. 
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Henry G. Houghton 
C This is an introduction to many 


of our readers, but to hundreds of 

music buyers in Boston, New York 

and Philadelphia it is but a renewal 

of acquaintance, since Mr. Henry G. 

Houghton has served in our Phila- 

delphia Retail Department since 

1921, and has had connections with 

the G. Schirmer, Inc., New. York 

store from 1902 to 1912, and the 

Boston Music Co. from 1912 to 

1921, and therefore has a wide ac- 

quaintance with music buyers in 

the Hast. Hven prior to these dates 

he has around ten more years in the 

musie business to his credit, these 

years having been spent in the New 

England Conservatory Music Store. 

At the New England Conserva- 

tory during his youth he obtained a 

thorough musical education and he 

enjoys a proficiency in both piano 

and organ playing above the usual. 

Mr. Houghton, during his more 

than 35 years in the music busi- 

ness, has seen thousands of new 

music publications come on the 

market, has seen musical tastes 

change with the times, has seen 

hundreds of compositions achieve 

great popularity and thousands 

more sink into oblivion. Then again 

in these years, there have been 

countless publications achieve what 

might be termed a standard sale 

and to retain a working knowledge 

of all these small, moderate and 

great “sellers,” Mr. Houghton has 

trained his mind beyond the aver- 

age in the retention of correct ti- 

tles, sub-titles, composers, pub- 
lishers, ete. 

Expert knowledge with Presser 
Co.'s. unequalled stock and liberal 
policies make a perfect combination 
for perfect service. 
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Look Out For 


D 
Swindlers 


Fall magazine buying is now coming with 
a rush and fake magazine subscription 
agents are active. Pay no money to 
a stranger unless you are convinced of his 
responsibility. If there is any doubt, take 
his name and address, send the subscription 
price direct to Tue Erupe together with 
the name and address of the agent and we 
will credit him with his commission, if any. 

Every. day we receive complaints from 
the unsuspecting public who have paid good 
money to so-called ex-service men, men 
claiming to be working their way through 
college or getting votes in a popularity 
contest. THe Ervupe employs no schemes 
nor “sob-sister stories” to secure subscrip- 
tions. We cannot be responsible for cash 
paid to swindlers, 4 
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Frank M. Merz 
Walking into our Retail store the 


observant person will note in the 
excellent corps of experienced clerks 
there to serve, a neat, gentlemanly 
individual who at twenty feet might 
pass for a yourig man not too far 
in the twenties, but after closer ob- 
servation and seeing the despatch, 
assurance and courtesy with which 
he furnishes requested music publi- 
eations, it is soon apparent that 
here is experience and knowledge 
that belies the appearance of not 
having given. twenty-five years of 
his life to the music business. 

Such an individual is our Mr. 
Frank M. Merz, who is Assistant 
Manager of the Retail Department. 
He is well-known to many music 
buyers, having sold considerable mu- 
sic over retail store counters for 
nine years before joining the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. Retail staff In the 
year 1911. So great has been the 
development of our Retail store bus- 
iness that its Manager, Mr. John Y. 
Blaetz, long has been handicapped 
by the tremendous demands made 
upon him and early this year it was 
found necessary to create the posi- 
tion of Assistant Manager, and Mr. 
Merz was selected immediately for 
this position of responsibility. 

We could write much extolling 
Mr. Merz personally, since he has 
been with us so many years and is 
one of our World War Honor Roll 
men, having served overseas, and 
like most of our men, is a good hus- 
band and a proud father, but since 
space is limited we have to be con- 
tent with telling of bis business at- 
tributes and these entitle him to a 
high standing among the best in 
the music business. 
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Change of 
Address 


If your Evupre has been going to your 
Summer address be careful to notify us 
immediately of your change of address to 
your home town, giving both the old and 
new addresses when changes are made. 
Notifying the postmaster will not cause a 
magazine to follow you as second class 
mail is not forwarded. Help us to give 
you good service by following the above 
suggestion. 
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FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS YOU CAN ADD 
TO YOUR MUSIC LIBRARY 


ANY ONE OF THESE ALBUMS 
YOUNG PLAYER’S ALBUM 


70 melodious second and third grade piano 
pieces. 
POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 
46 excellent numbers for the average pianist. 
POPULAR RECITAL PLAYER 
31 pieces that will delight the family good 
player. 
STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 
27 showy piano pieces, yet none very difficult. 
EXHIBITION PIECES 
22 brilliant solos for accomplished pianists. 
OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 
22 excellent piano duets or operatic airs. 
THE STANDARD ORGANIST 
43 good pipe organ compositions. 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPERTOIRE 
29 melodious violin and piano numbers. 
STANDARD SONG TREASURY 


48 recital, concert, classic and sacred songs. 


Ask for our little catalog that lists the 
contents of the above and other 
albums that sell for 75c. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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Low-Priced Final Introductory Offers on a Variety of Recent Publicatiot : | 


Failure to Make Selections from These Pages Now May Mean a Loss of Money Saving Opportunities =~ 


Piano Study Material 


TECHNIC FOR BEGINNERS 
By Anna Priscilla Risher Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 1—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


InTRopucTory Prick Witt Be WiTHDRAWN OctToBeER 15, 1926 

HIS little book of preparatory exercises for beginners paves the way 

for the future study of the more elaborate studies of Philipp, Pischna, 
Hanon and others. Each finger is developed gradually until there is a 
proper amount of strength to be able to attempt more strenuous. tasks. 
It is intended that the exercises be played in all keys and that they be 
used as daily studies in conjunction with the regular work of an instruc- 
tion book as soon as the beginner has mastered the rudiments. Teachers 
will find this a work of great help in-early developing independent finger 
action as well as increasing the strength of each finger. 


+9 Cll De 
TWO AND TWENTY LITTLE STUDIES 
On Essential Points in First Grade 
Piano Teaching ~ ; 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 2—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be Wirnprawn Octoser 15, 1926 
Re young student whose teacher uses this book as a refreshing period 

after the pupil has been confined to a- method or instruction book to 
its completion or almost so, is indeed fortunate. There are little solos 
and duets that help the pupil to review pleasantly or to become ac- 
quainted with contrary scales, parallel scales, crossing hands, playing 
melodies with the right hand, playing repeated notes, etc. These studies 
are real teaching gems that help the teacher to encourage the young 
student to continued progress in playing ability, 


6S ee 
MIDDLE C AND THE NOTES ABOVE 
AND NOTES BELOW 


By Lidie Avirit Simmons Price, 75 cents 
A little book for the Juvenile Beginner in the Study of Piano Playing 


Offer No. 3—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


InrRopucTory Pricr Witt Be WitrHpRawN Ocroser 15, 1926 


BA ERS first instructor for introducing the notes by the names’ they 
take for the line or space they occupy. Both clefs are entered from 
the start and after a note or two have been introduced in a lesson there 
is space provided for the pupil to write them a number of times and 
place their names beneath. Then there is a little piece to exemplify 
each step in notation and give keyboard location of staff knowledge 


gained. There are words to all these pieces to aid in counting and 
feeling the rhythm. Altogether this is a charming book for the 
beginner. 
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BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 


By John M. Williams Price, $1.00 
An Instruction Book for Adult Beginners in the Art of Piano Playing 


Offer No. 4—Introductory Cash Price, 60c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


ale works of Mr. Williams seem to need no introduction, because 
his teaching ideas have been found so practical by so many teachers 
that they eagerly seek any new publication bearing his name. This book 
gives the rapid progress to pieces that older beginners want and yet it 
covers the ground work in a satisfactory and quite thorough manner, 
Teachers will find this just the instruction book for those. of more mature 
minds than the average beginner. 


6 Sr oe 
TWELVE MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES 
For the Pianoforte with Text ad lib. 

By W. Berwald Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 5—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


IntTRopucTory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


NYONE familiar with the compositions of W, Berwald hearing of 
this little volume of easy second grade teaching pieces for the first 
time could not help having a curiosity aroused as to how this accom- 
plished and gifted writer would handle the familiar Mother Goose 
Rhymes in utilizing them as a basis for little piano compositions. As 
one might well imagine he has produced little gems that reflect the 
finish and harmonic interest of his more serious works. The texts are 
given in full and may be sung if desired. Large notes used in engraving 
the plates of these pieces make their reading easy for the little players. 


SS eer 
EASY STUDIES IN EARLY GRADE 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 6—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocrtoper 15, 1926 


We one sees the name of Bilbro there is a promise of something 
individual, practical and attractive for use in elementary piano 
instruction. Here is Miss Bilbro’s latest work. It gives a valuable 
beginning in technical work and is of a quality that cares for the 
musical side likewise. These studies are not very beginning studies, 
being rather for the advanced first for early second grade. They start 
in the simplest keys and quieter hand positions and progress: gradually. 
Arm work and those things that lay at the foundation of modern technic 
are covered, 
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Only One Copy to an Individual 
of Any Offer at These Prices 


SECOND YEAR STUDY BOOK 
By Arnoldo Sartorio 


Offer No. 7—Introductory Cash Price, 30c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
Ao of eight interesting study pieces of 2, 3 and 4 pages in 

length. Each piece is of real service to the teacher and of great 
value to the pupil well adyanced in the second grade and ready to take 
up the interesting technical phases that abound in third grade work. 
The characteristic qualities of these study pieces will tend to hold the 
pupil’s interest while the study of them is developing ability to master 
fingering, sight reading and time problems. Careful attention has been 
given to the editing of these studies for fingering and phrasing. 


[SSS RS 
MINIATURE FUGUES 
By Russell Snively Gilbert . Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 8—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Prreze Witt Be WitHprRawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


je discussing educational works we frequently have stated that the very 
foundation of real musicianship is found in polyphonic playing and as 
this is true, too much attention cannot be given it. The difficulty has 
been in securing suitable works to lead up to the study of polyphonic 
playing. These little two part fugues will help the student to possess a 
clearer idea as well as a freer technique for the simpler works .of Bach. 
The teacher has here a logical step between the Kunz Canons and 
Leefson’s First Study of Bach. 
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BACH ALBUM OF FAVORITE 


COMPOSITIONS 
Arranged and Edited by Sara Heinze Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 9—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be WituprawN Octoser 15, 1926 


fale Sara Heinze Bach Album is a well-known compilation of what 
might be termed the favorite moderately easy compositions of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, but this final introductory price is on a new and care- 
fully revised edition of this valuable. teaching collection in the Presser 
Collection. The 21 numbers making this volume are chiefly from the 
Suites and Partitas. : 
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SIX PICTURESQUE STUDIES 
By Paul du Val 


Offer No. 10—Introductory Cash Price, 30c. 


IntRopucrory-Price Witt Be Wiruprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
ORE finds a wealth of attractive study material in the earlier grades, 

and yet there is every bit as much reason for seeing that students 
of the fourth grade are supplied with studies as engaging as those fur- 
nished to hold their interest in the earlier grades. 


ties are excellent and altogether these studies are a tasteful and original 
group with which teachers should be acquainted. 
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A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING 


FOR EVERY DAY 
By Gilmore Ward Bryant Price, $1.00. 


Offer No. 11—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


A TECHNICAL piece is presented first in the key of C. It carries 
one into a finger passage, changeable rhythm, octaves, trills, turns, 
scale passages, arpeggios, chords and other technical difficulties, making in 
all seventeen natural technical divisions that are lettered for individual 
use if desired. This same material is, presented in six other keys and 
provision made for its playing in four more. Pupils from the third all 
the way to the sixth grade might well use these studies in daily practice 
as the perfect mastery of them means a technical acquirement capable 
of real achievement in pianoforte playing. 
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ALBUM OF OCTAVES 
Study Pieces for Special Purposes, Vol. 4 Price, 75 cents 


Offer No. 12—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


Intropucrory Price Witt Be Wirnprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


"THE scale of this series of albums of study pieces for special purposes 
has been so remarkable from the start that we had to check up our- 
selves to make certain that we were right in making a final introductory 
offer on this volume as a publication of less than one year on the 
market. The 26 pieces in this album have been so generously built 
around octaves that they. make the most attractive kind of study material 
for developing accurate spanning and playing of octaves in the various 
keys and rhythms. Pupils as early as the third grade would be helped 
by this volume. 
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No Returns or Exchanges Allowable on Purchases 
at These Special Low Prices 
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Everything in Music Publications 


THEODORE PRESSER CoO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price, 75 cents 


Price, 75 cents . 


both: 


_ ALBUM OF SONG TRANSCRIPTIC 
Each one of these 3... & C 


studies by du Val has a decided technical value in its exemplification ~~ 
of some special departments in modern mechanism. Their musical quali- . 


_» Offer No. 16—Introductory Cash Pric 


; F VERYTHING from Hawaiian, Spanish, Russian, Scottish, 


~..,Tepresented in this volume as one glances down the contents. 
these’ transcriptions are brilliant, but the average player will 1 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


Four Hand Edition Pric 


Piano Solo Collections 


FROM THE DALLES TO MINNETO 
By Thurlow Lieurance Pri 


Fivé Impressions for the Pianoforte 


Offer No. 13—Introductory Cash Pric 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WiTHDRaAwN OCTOBER 


A BEAUTIFUL offering for the accomplished pianist. 
for concert use, personal enjoyment or friendly enterta: 
a pianist will find these five numbers a real satisfying p: 
These numbers, of course, could not help but be ideal for pu 
the fifth grade. One of the gems in this group is a wond 
transcription of that ever captivating Indian love song, *“By 
of Minnetonka.”” 


+9 Cl a 
STANDARD SECOND GRADE 
RECREATIONS 


83 Pieces for the Pianoforte Price, 7 


Offer No. 14—Introductory Cash Pri 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn OctToser 15, 


HE teacher who has any doubts about holding the interest 

just in the second grade should see to it that a copy t 
is in that pupil’s hands for home keyboard recreation. The 
wealth of interesting material for the student who has litt 
equipment as yet and there are so many excellent teaching p 
numbers in this album that teachers will find it helpful for 
study work also. Just figure how little the introductory pi 
each piece’ cost and then decide if this is an advantageous 
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CELEBRATED LIGHT OVERTUR 
Piano Solo Edition Pri 


Offer No. 15—Introductory Cash Pric 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be Wiruprawn Ocroser 15, 1 
Tis nearly 100 page volume gives the pianist the following 
overtures: Bohemian Girl, Festival Overture (Leutner) 
Lu-*spiel (Keler-Bela), If I Were King, Jubilee Overture, L 
Marriage of Figaro, Mignon, Orpheus and Pique Dame. 
description is necessary and what more is needed to assure o: 
album should be in his library particularly when it can be p 
so reasonable a price? These same overtures come in a 
volume and enthusiasts of the keyboard can have their so 
volume, duets with the other or two piano—six hand perforn 
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And Variations 


Price, $1.00 
Famous Melodies, Sacred and Secular, for the Piano 


Intropuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroner 15, 


Italian airs to Foster melodies and Sacred favorites 


1 There is not a dull number in this 

and as is customary with albums put out by the Theodore 

every number has been carefully considered before being 
fillers’ appearing, 
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Piano Four Hands 
CELEBRATED LIGHT OVERTURE 


Offer No. 17—Introductory Cash Pri 
Inrropuctory Price Wirt Be WirHprawn Ocroser 15 
EXCEPT for the fact that this handsome volume is over 1 
is deserving of the same description as its companion, © 
Light Overtures—Piano Solo Edition.’ This will be found 
Piano Solo Albums. Certainly for those who play piano due 
sheer. love of them or for sight reading practice or for concert 
tainment this volume is ideal. 
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SUITE FOR TWO PIANOS 
By A. Arensky, Op. 115 p 


Offer No. 18—Introductory Cash Price 


Inrropucrory Price Wirt Be Wirnprawn Ocroser 15, 
THs modern classic is in such great demand by pianists anc 

of moderately advanced students that we felt inspired to 
new and carefully edited edition of it in the Presser Colle 
second piano part is bound separately; therefore, but ome cop 
sary for the rendition of the Romance, Valse and Polona! 
Lo This is a final introductory offer on our recently 
edition. 
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Take Advantage of Bow’ 
on Large Orders--See Pa 
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Organ Collections 


MINIATURE SUITE 
For the Organ : 
i; H. Rogers Price, 75 cents 


No. 19—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
iiaroxy Price Wirt Be Witnprawn OcrToser 15, 1926 


eresting group of four numbers for any organist. They possess 
Wsual value for the organ teacher since they are of such a char- 

organ students who have done the first year’s work on the 
ty be given these numbers that make it possible for them to 
pething to show for their practice. 


eee 

. ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 

anged and Compiled by Orlando A. Mansfield 
1 Price, $1.25 

ir No. 20—Introductory Cash Price, 80c. 


Hopuctory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


pass this volume by thinking it presents nothing but hymn 
, opera melodies or strains from the old masters that are heard 
e. Mr. Mansfield has selected out of the large Presser Catalog 
elling piano compositions and has transcribed these for prac- 
of the 24 numbers in this substantial collection for the pipe 
varied requirements. 


in SS SS enemas [oT 
Violin Studies 
| SCALE STUDIES FOR VIOLIN 


timaly Price, $1.00 
r No. 21—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


topuctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


IE these studies will be standard with violin teachers as long 
mg as the Violin is taught we added them to the Presser 
This final introductory offer presents an opportunity to be- 
uainted with this excellent new edition. These studies begin 
ery easiest form in the first position and take the student over 
e range of the fingerboard through all the scales and arpeggios. 


0 ee 3 
ie FIFTEEN STUDIES FOR VIOLIN 


With Second Violin in Score 
les Dancla, Op. 68 Price, 60 cents 


No. 22—Introductory Cash Price, 30c. 
uctory Price Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


G several recognized favorite studies for the violin that were 
up in superb new editions during the lest twelve months for 
Collection was this set of Dancla Studies, They give the 

h great opportunities to add so much to the technical equip~ 
the student that there is little wonder that they have become 


ETUDES FOR THE VIOLIN 
Sitt, Op. 32, Book 1 Price, 75 «cents 


r No. 23—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
weTory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Octoser 15, 1926 


Y pleasing and helpful studies in the first position that make 
ble early to familiarize the student with the various essential 
violin playing. In adding this book to the Presser Collection 
was taken to have it thoroughly and correctly edited. 


: —————p.. 
IARATORY TRILL STUDIES FOR 
THE VIOLIN 
evcik, Op. 7, Part 1 

o. 24—Introductory Cash Price, 60c. 
ctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


MEYER, the recognized Sevcik authority in this country, 
these trill studies for their new appearance in the Presser 
Almost every violin teacher knows how acceptable are these 


— oo 
-RHYTHMICAL A B C’S 
For Violin Beginners 
Bye As Louis Scarmolin 
____~ Violin Part, Price, 35 cents 
- Piano Accompaniment, Price, 40 cents 
Be Sure To Speciry Part DesIRED 


No. 25—Introductory Cash Price, 
Part, 20c.; Piano Part, 25c. ~ 
ry Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
best of all recent new publications in the entire violin 
‘introduces the very elements and carries the student 
réndition of attractive, yet simple little numbers that 


and a perfect sense of correct time. Ideal for indi- 
and superb for use by the teacher conducting classes 


Price, $1.50 © 


in the first position, so no further introduction is necessary. | 


Vocal 


POPULAR PIANOLOGUES 
From the Repertoire of Coyla May Spring 


Written and Compiled by Clay Smith Price, $1.00 
Offer No. 26—Introductory Cash Price, 65c. 


Inrropuctory Prick Witt Be WitHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


SOME TIME ago Clay Smith was induced to present in a volume some 
of the musical readings from Coyla May Spring's rich repertoire and 
because of the great favor with which this volume of ‘‘Favorite Musical 
Readings’’ was accepted and because of the demand for more from the 
same source this second volume *‘Popular Pianologues’’ was compiled. 
The nine numbers in this album will delight those who use pianologues 
or who do musical readings with piano accompaniment. Also because 
of their suitability for use as encore songs the singer will find them 
werthy ‘of possession. , 


re 
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Orchestra Collection 


SENIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
For School and Conservatory Use 


Compiled by Wm. H. Mackie 


Piano Accompaniment, Price, 65. cents 
Instrumental Parts, Price, 35 cents 


Be SurE TO SPECIFY Parts DESIRED 


Offer No. 27—Introductory Cash Price, 
Piano Accomp., 40c.; Instrumental Parts, 20c. 
Intropuctory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


OW if there is a proficient amateur orchestra anywhere in need of 

good things to play we predict that this collection will prove the 
most satisfactory of all that might be considered. A dozen and one of 
the’ numbers are published for the first time as orchestra numbers in 
their appeararice in this collection, and then excellent, playable, but not 
dificult arrangements of *‘Poet and Peasant,’’ “‘William Tell,’ *“Hun- 
garian Lustspiel’’ by Keler-Bela, Mendelssohn’s *‘Priests’ March’’ and 
*Hero’s March’ are included. The published parts are First Violin, 
Violin Obbligato—A, Violin Obbligato—B, Solo Violin, Second Violin, 
Viola, Cello (or Bassoon), Bass (or E flat Bass), Flute, First Clarinet 
in B flat, Second Clarinet in B flat, E flat Alto Saxophone, C Melody 
Saxophone (or Oboe), B flat Tenor Saxophone, First Cornet in B flat, 
Second Cornet in B flat, Third Cornet in B flat, Trombone (Bass Clef), 
B flat Trombone (or Baritone) in Treble Clef, Horns in F (or E flat 
Altos) Drums and Piano Accompaniment. 


(3 eee re 


Sacred Cantatas 


KING OF THE AGES 
A Choral Cantata for Easter 
By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 28—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Price Wirt Be WitHpRAwn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


THE parable of the ten virgins and their lamps should keep the 
prudent choirmaster from being the victim of an _ unsatisfactory 
Easter service through late selection of material and the resulting lack 
‘of thought upon the rendition and rehearsing. Here is an opportunity 
to give very early thought to next Easter’s service, ‘King of the 
Ages’? is melodious and is effective but not difficult. Satisfying solos 
are allotted each voice. The time of performance is about 35 minutes. 


66(=——_—_———————— eee 
BELSHAZZAR_ 
. A Sacred Choral Cantata 

By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 29—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be WitHDRAWN Ocroner 15, 1926 


Price, 60 cents 


HIS is a Cantata for mixed voices that is excellent for use at any 

time in the Church Calendar. There are Soprano, Tenor, Baritone 
and Bass solos but in the depicting of the gripping events surrounding 
Belshazzar’s lavish feast the composer has satisfactorily elected to place 
the prominent parts with the Bass’ and Baritone. The choruses are of 
more than ordinary interest and the organ introduction and interludes 
provide the necessary atmosphere demanded by the text. 


I ee 


There is Something Additional to be Gained 
on Large Orders—See Page 700 
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Annual Fall Bargain Offers 


cial Reduced Prices that will be Withdrawn October 15th, 1926, Positively 
Prices Are for Cash with Order - - You Also Save Transportation Charges - - Use Offer Number in Ordering 


Cantata—Mixed Voices 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Text by Edward Stockton Music by Richard Kountz 
Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 30—Introductory Cash Price, 50c. 


IntrRopuctory Price Witt Be WitnHprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


WONDERFUL narrative in musical form of Abraham Lincoln. It 

is for four part chorus and its rendition would be a credit to any 
high school chorus or community choral organization. The season of 
Lincoln’s birthday is ideal for choral concerts and this cantata offers an 
opportunity to make the feature a timely one. With its calm and 
peaceful passages, its dramatic moments, with the pathos and yearning 
of the slaves’ spirituals’ and its rise to majestic, swelling tribute, this 
cantata is full of marvelous possibilities in the effects obtainable. 


vol gps 


Children’s Operettas 


IN THE CANDY SHOP 
By Mildred Adair Price, 50 cents 


Offer No. 31—Introductory Cash Price, 25c. 


Intropuctory Price Wirt Be Wituprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


A NOVEL entertainment in which the customers find the candy store 
man has candies that speak (or sing) for themselves. The children 
participants may be as small as it is practical to use and all but the 
shopkeeper should be girls, although this is not absolutely necessary. 
Piano teachers might well use this as a novelty for pupils’ recitals since 
it is required that one little performer play a piano solo and that two 
others play a charming little piano duet. Takes about 20 minutes. 
CL ee a soem) of 


THE LOST LOCKET 


Words by Gertrude Knox Willis 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 32—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
IntRopuctory Price Wirt Br WitHprawn Octosper 15, 1926 


A GROUP of Boy Scouts camping out in celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday are met by a group of Campfire Girls. The girls’ Captain 
has a colonial heirloom locket and unknowingly drops it. After the 
scouts and girls have left the scene a pantomime ensues in which the 
little colonial lady of the locket and her husband lead a group of 
colonial maids and colonial officers in a minuet. George Washington 
also appears. This is a very nice little patriotic sketch. 


Pre 
THE MADCAPS 
An Operetta for Children or Adults 
Words and Music by William Baines Price, 60 cents 
Offer No. 33—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


“ Dytropuctory Price Witt Br WitHprawn Ocroper 15, 1926 


(CHILDREN could present this just as readily as older performers 

could utilize it for a most artistic musical divertisement. The story 
deals with the trial of Boreas, Old Sol, Master Painter, and Jack Frost 
for alleged cruclties perpetrated upon Mortals during the four seasons. 
With the Spirits of the different Seasons, Flowers, Snowdrops and other 
nature characters having a part in the performance, one can imagine 
readily the beautiful stage pictures that can be presented. There is a 
moral in the Mortals learning to have a better appreciation of Nature’s 
goodness and blessings. All chorus work is unison. 


Oe 


Musical Plays 


NBD e* 


HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
Comic Operetta in Two Acts 


Lyrics and Book by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. Stults Price, $1.00 


Offer No. 34—Introductory Cash Price, 65c. 
Intropuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 


ACTER having seen immensely enthusiastic audiences enjoying this 
musical comedy it is hard to keep from starting a complete descrip- 
tion that cannot be accommodated in the space allotted. It is not difficult 
for the singers and any group of intelligent young people from 16 to —, 
well on up to when they cease to be sprightly, with proper direction 
can duplicate the eye, ear and mental enjoyment that was presented in 
the performances mentioned above. The Stage Manager’s Guide which 
sells for $1.00 gives full directions for actions for song numbers, com- 
plete stage business, a diagram of the stage and dance steps that may 
be used. The plot with interlocked love matches is good and humorous. 
Oe ae 2 = eo 


NEARLY A HONEYMOON 
A Musical Play in One Scene 
Book and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 
Music by Geo. L. Spaulding Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 35—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
‘Intropuctory Price Witt Be Wituprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 


A SHORT play so constructed that it can be used as a closing number 
ofa program of miscellaneous specialties or it will be-found suite 
able as a curtain raiser to any play or operetta. It is easily staged and 
there is humor in the text and fresh melodic attraction in the music. 
There are seven leading characters, four of these being male. 


»-Gui—————Continued on Next Page—————1-. 
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Musical Literature 


GREAT MEN AND FAMOUS MUSICIANS 
ON THE ART OF MUSIC 
By James Francis Cooke Price, $2.25 


Offer No. 36—Introductory Cash Price, $1.60 


IntrRopucrory Price Wirt Be Wituprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 

T is marvelous how many of the great folks of today and of past 

years and centuries can be counted among those that might be classed 
as accomplished musicians, and it is wonderful how much inspiration 
and practical help the music student can obtain in reading what these 
individuals have to say about music. Such men as Dr. Crane, Thomas 
Edison, Charles Schwab, Owen Wister, Rupert Hughes, Ralph Modjeski, 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke and others have given interesting and inspirational 
interviews to James Francis Cooke and their interviews along with ‘a 
number of practical and helpful interviews with famous composers, 
singers, and pianists are in this book. Here is real pleasurable and 
profitable reading for music lovers. - 


= 
LITTLE LIFE STORIES OF THE GREAT 
COMPOSERS 
In Questions and Answers for Juvenile Clubs 
and Young Musicians 
By Mary M. Schmitz Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 37—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 


Intropuctory Pricn Witt Be Wituprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 

FTER one has gone through this little book he will have quickly 

gleaned many of the most important facts about 18 of the truly 
great composers, their birthplaces, where they lived, their parents, 
their important works, their influences and when and where they died. 


The title and 
it 1s given. 


soci rte 
WHAT TO TEACH AT THE VERY 
FIRST LESSONS 
By John M. Williams Price, 60 cents 


Offer No. 38—Introductory Cash Price, 35c. 
1926 


sub-title tell much of just what this book’ gives and how 


Intropuctory Price Wirt Bre Witaprawn OcrToser 15, 

HE day is past when someone with a fair piano education. may just 

decide to become a piano teacher and with no further teaching 
preparation become successful even in a small measure. This day and 
age is too intelligent for half-way methods and there are too many other 
attractions that make it difficult to hold the pupils’ interest if the teacher 
has not studied the psychology of the situation and has not learned how 
to prescribe individually for each pupil. Every teacher will get many 
times the value of this book in the value of the advice and suggestions 
that a eee obtained from it. 


ELEMENTARY PIANO PEDAGOGY” 
By Chas. B. Macklin Price, $1.50 


Offer No. 39—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


IntropucToRY Pricz Wirt Be Wituprawn Ocroser 15, 1926 

IANO teachers, particularly young teachers, cannot give too much 

consideration to the information upon teaching made available to 
them through the published writings of those who have devoted years 
to the study of what makes for results in the field of musical education. 
There are chapters in this thoroughly practical book telling what to do in 
teaching Notation, Rhythm, Theory, and Technique. Others tell how to 
practice and the proper considerations in giving assignments, etc. This 
book will pilot the young teacher through the shoals of getting pupils 
started right. 

Ce a ne RS een Se I 


HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO 
By Mark Hambourg Price, $1.50 


Offer No. 40—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


IntRopucTorY Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
LTHOUGH the great virtuoso who wrote this book has not visited 
America since 1914, he is recognized by thousands in the country! 
as one of the master piano pedagogs. This book clears the way for the 
beginner and it is simple, admirably clear and accompanied by ‘practical 
illustrations, diagrams and an abridged compendium of exercises daily 
practiced by himself. 


PI eens eae we re ARR NS Se 
HOW 10 SUCCEED IN SINGING 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia Price, $1.50 


Offer No. 41—Introductory Cash Price, $1.00 


Inrropuctory Price Witt Be Witnprawn Ocrtoser 15, 1926 
Plaster guide for singers desiring to enter the profession and 

a straight-forward discussion of good and bad things in the vocal 
art that will make teachers think and improve their effectiveness. The 
writer isa Master Teacher of the singing art and knows the shams and 
artificialities practiced by teachers and singers here and abroad and is 
frank to make mention of them in this very helpful book for all inter- 
ested in voice study. 

en 
HOW TO SING 


By Luisa Tetrazzini Price, $2.00 
Offer No. 42—Introductory Cash Price, $1.25 


IntrRopucTory Price Witt Be WitnprawNn Ocroser 15, 1926 
OME of the 30 chapter heads of this excellent book for the teacher of 


singing or the professional or ambitious amateur singer are “Don’t 
Wait to Be Found,’’ ‘‘Qualities Needed,’ ‘*Placing the Voice," 
““Coloratura Singing,’ ‘‘How I Sing an Aria,’’ ‘‘Registers,’’ ‘‘Style 


and Interpretation’ and ‘‘Health, Diet, etc... A book full of bait 


truth and commonsense. 


Values Offered 


POPOV POMVOLPOVO OGL OLyOPOLPOPOL POOL PEX 


FIVE FIRST-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.25 


Offer No. 43—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


ALL IN: PLAY Ge niin Sth as .By MILDRED ADAIR 
BRIGHT AS A BUTTON.......6.. By WALTER ROLFE 
DOLUIE; WALT Zn «areas geremniepierorale By J. M. BALDWIN 
OFF TO “THESSEA. «chee Kae aye Wane By MILpRED ADAIR 


QUEEN OF THE, May, WALTz...By WALTER ROLFE 


0—SSSSS See 
FIVE SECOND-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.40 
Offer No. 44—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


FLOWER DANGE ie seis: sale teio ie By Wm, JoHN HALL 
SKIPPING ROPE.... .By WALLACE A. JOHNSON 
GRASSHOPPERS....-2--+++ By A. Louis SCARMOLIN - 
Rustic: DANCES. a wore eens By W. BERWALD 


MOONLIGHT ON THE PraiRizE, By RICHARD Le erER 
6 ——————— jos 
FOUR MEDIUM-GRADE PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.40 
Offer No. 45—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


SUNSETS) cise pdee be Coates By A. O. T. ASTENIUS 
QuIPs AND QUIRKS......+.. .By ALLENE K. Bixpy 
BURGLARS: Jie svteitts epee ees ..By JoHN G. Lals 
MARCH OF THE NOBLE....... By FREDERICK KEATS 


Bh See aera eee en Sn ee hE 
THREE DIFFICULT PIANO PIECES 
Total Retail Price, $1.30 


Offer No. 46—Introductory Cash Price, 45c. 


SATA NEL DAgisne cheese ae ahee ...By Cart SCHMEIDLER 
POLONAISE MILITAIRE......By J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
VALSE) ETINCELANTE 2.5. © s By AuGustT NOELCK 


ie 
THREE SONGS FOR HIGH VOICE 
Total. Retail Price, $1.25 


Offer No. 47—Introductory Cash Price, 40c. 


THINKING. OPSYOUN sa ierevrcpane By RICHARD KouNTz 
SHE STANDS THERE SMILING, 
By THURLOW LIEURANCE 
THROUGH DREAMLAND’S GOLDEN Hours, 
By R. 8. STOUGHTON 


Special Offers on Sheet Music Publications 


No More Than One Set of Any to an Individual - - No Examination Privileges Extended at These Pr 


* 
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THREE SONGS FOR LOW VOICE 

Total Retail Price, $1.15 4 

Offer No. 48—Introductory Cash Price, 4 

Tue Pirates’ DELIGHT......By Top B. GaLtoy 

THE *ROVPR ak cls eae By RicHaArD Kou} 

A: TWILIGHT) LULLABY. ..oh ene ...By JoHN Dut 

SSS 

THREE SACRED SONGS FOR 
HIGH VOICE 

Total Retail Price, $1.25 

Offer No. 49—Introductory Cash Price, 4 


DEAR LorD, AND Master MINE....By W. BERWA 
THE HEAVENS DECLARE THE GLORY OF Gop, 

By Oscar J. LEHI 
WHILE SHINING STARS..... ...By C. W. Henri 


SSS ree 

FOUR SACRED SONGS FOR 
LOW VOICE 

Total Retail Price, $1.25 

Offer No. 50—Introductory Cash Price, 4( 


I'M Not.Weary YET.....ARR. BY ELIZABETH GE 
Just Bre a WEE..... ...+By Mrs. R. R. For 
WALKING WITH THEE........BY ALFRED WoO0I 
O Jesus THou Art STANDING. .By C. W. HENRI 
CSS eee ’ 
THREE VIOLIN AND PIANO PIECE 
Total Retail Price, $1.20 


Offer No. 51—Introductory Cash Price, 4 


STREPHON ss Seen eee -By A. Louis ScarMol 
MaRCH OF THE YEOMEN... - By GAYLORD 
SOARING BUTTERFLIES........- By HELEN DALL, 


6 
THREE PIPE ORGAN NUMBERS | 
Total Retail Price, $1.30 


Offer No. 52—Introductory Cash Price, 


ALLEGRO CON BRIO: maeens ee .By J. E. Rope 
CHANSON PASTORALE........ By CuTHBERT F 
NUPTIAL MaRCH........ 


ue BY ise Tupor STRA 
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Bonuses for Oras of Offers Nos: 


Be Sure to Name Your Choice and State That It Is the Bonus You Are Selecting 
You Will Receive the Bonus to Which You Are Entitled Without Any Additional Cost 


Any One of These With a $2.50 Order 


Young Folks’ Piano Folio. (34 numbers.) 
Clarke’s Pocket Dictionary :of Musical Terms. 
Standard Lesson Record. (An excellent teacher help.) 


Your Choice of Fhese Free With a $3.00 Order 


Standard Song Treasury. (48 songs of medium range.) 
Popular Home Collection. (46 pieces for average players.) 
Violinist’s Popular Repertoire. (29 violin and piano pieces.) 


A $5.00 Order Entitles You To One of These Volumes 


Album of Favorite First Position Pieces for Violin and Piano. 
Oratorio Repertoire. (Specify voice desired.) 

Forgotten Trails. (Four songs.) By Thurlow Lieurance. 
Sunday Piano Music. (Melodious, dignified numbers.) 

First Pieces in the Classics for the Piano. 


If Your Order Totals $7.50 Ask for Any One of These 


Master Pieces for the Piano. 
Original Four Hand Pieces. 
Artistic Vocal Album. 
Organ Melodies. 


(From the great composers.) 
(Excellent piano duets.) 

(State whether high or low is wanted.) 
(47 pieces for pipe organ.) 


Bonuses Given, of Course, Are Not Exchangeable or Returnable in Any Way. 


VOTAWIOWONENTONON 


NavivariverivexWvevivevivariverivarlvavty 


1 to 81 Totalling $2.50 and On 


A $10.00 Purchase Gives You One of These V; 


Harmony Book for Beginners, by P. W. Orem. 
Organist’s Offering for Church, Recital or Theatre Playing 
Eight Songs from Green Timber, by Thurlow Lieurance./ y 


$15.00 Pilrchigsees May Select One of These 


Standard History of Music, by J. F. Cooke. 
Wedding and Funeral Music for Pipe Organ. 


(41 numb iy 
Chopin Album of Selected Works. a 


$20.00 Purchasers May Secure Any One of T h 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music. (Elson.) 
Brahms’ Album for the Piano. (Oesterle.) 
Music Talks with Children, by Thomas. Tapper. 


$25.00 Purchasers May Have One of These as « 


Great Pianists on Piano ba ho by J. F. Cooke. 
Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, by E. 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, by E. B. 
Selected Sonatas. (14 favorites.) By Beethoven. 


Piranis ! 
Perry. 
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Music Publishers 
and Dealers 


Established 
1883 


INTERESTING ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS ANNOUNCED ON PAGES 701 ‘AND 7 


Everything in Music Publications 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Piano Study Material 


FIVE LITTLE TUNES FOR FIVE 
LITTLE FINGERS 
Pieces for the Left Hand Alone 
By Mildred Adair 


8 ffer No. 53—Advance Offer Price, 25c. 


[ESE little pieces will not only help little students, but they also 
ll delight them. They are about grade 114 and are written in both 
' They help the pupil to develop facility in left hand work and 
ive quite a little training in the elementary use of the pedal. It 
be well appreciated how pleasing the young students will find it to 
it the piano and perform effectively, numbers with one hand alone. 
ibook is almost ready for delivery, so those ordering in Advance of 
ication now will receive their copies quickly. 


il ND 

TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 

Featuring Scale and Chord Formations 
By Carl Wilhelm Kern 


Offer No. 54—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


HIS is an admirable group of studies for the student beginning the 
nird grade. Teachers will appreciate the notes at the beginning of 
| piece which keep before the pupil things to be observed in the 
tice of each piece. These studies have the same technical and musi- 
falues that have made this composer's many compositions successful, 
set of studies will be priced at 90 cents when placed on the 
vet. Early delivery will be made on this set of studies. 


es SS a as ae eee ceenenansarnenanessssnenacesessssti|| 2 1 
BEGINNING WITH THE PEDALS 
OF THE PIANO 
By Helen L. Cramm 


Offer No. 55—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


addition to the finger proficiency that is developed in young pupils, 
me systematic attention should be given to the proper use of the 
Is in order to acquaint ambitious little pianists with the effects and 
ty that can be developed in their playing through learning when and 
‘to use the pedal. These studies are certain to aid along these lines 
pupils in the latter part of grade 1 or beginning grade 2. 


oil WD e* 
TWELVE PIANO ETUDES 
For Young Students 
“4 By Mathilde Bilbro 


er No. 56—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


many admirers of the teaching pieces and studies by Mathilde 
Ibro will welcome the announcement of this new work. It is a set 
ve little studies which may be graded as One and One-Half and 
. They would be suitable to use at the completion of First Grade 
before going right into the Second Grade. While each study has a 
‘al value of its own, all of the studies are tuneful and of musical 
e. In tonality, they do not go beyond One Sharp and One Flat. 
mber of rhythms are exemplified and cach study has a title of its 
t like a little piece. 
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UM OF STUDY PIECES IN THIRDS 
AND SIXTHS ” 

er No. 57—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


intermediate grade study book develops an important requisite 
modern piano playing, which is ability to play double notes. 
of providing studies written purposely for the development of this 
of technique, this album provides a number of attractive piano 
ms in which thirds and sixths predominate. We have issued 
r volumes in this series of study pieces for special purposes and 
the market have received a most enthusiastic reception. 


he 

FIFTY EASY MELODIOUS STUDIES 
: By A. Biehl, Opus 7 

er No. 58—Advance Offer Price, 30c. 


E elementary exercises in mechanism suitable for the beginning 
ond grade work, present almost every variety of conventional 
work. The merit of these studies is attested by the favor they 
with many teachers and schools and our new edition is 
efully prepared to take its place in the excellent Presser 
of standard studies and classical collections. 


- - iWeD + 
BHM’S FIRST STEPS FOR PIANO 
BEGINNERS 

2x No. 59—Advance Offer Price, 25c. 


we took over the publications of Brehm Brothers, we did 
“put on the market all of the works in this excellent catalog 
the favor that this beginners’ book has found with many 
we are convinced, after a careful examination of it, that it has 
ing of its continuance upon the market despite the other 
s’ books in our catalog. Our new edition of it will be 
de and every study passage will be carefully edited. This 
with both hands in the treble clef. 
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: Offers Nos. 53 to 81 Good Only on 
s Received Prior to Publication 


Advance of Publication Offers 


e by Ordering These Works Prior to Publication--Delivery will be Made as Soon as Published 
These May Be Included with Any of the Introductory Offers Nos. 1 to 52 to Gain the Bonus - - See Page 700 


Piano Solo Album 


ALBUM OF FRENCH COMPOSERS 
Offer No. 60—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


ISCRIMINATING pianists obtain real joy in an attractive music 

library and knowing the way in which worth while compilations 
are received by these pianists, we are issuing this volume of charming 
and graceful numbers by such composers as Saint-Saens, Godard, Widor, 
Dubais, Debussy, Pierne, Wachs and Lack. All’ of these numbers can 
be rendered by the average good pianist. 
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Piano Four Hands 


NEW EASY FOUR HAND ALBUM 
Offer No. 61—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


IL eat eke number of second grade piano duets will be given in 
this album, along with some in the first grade and a few just 
touching the third grade. These will be tuneful numbers arranged some- 
what in progressive order and it is apparent how valuable a collection of 
this kind will be to beginners in four hand playing. 
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THREE DANCES FOR FOUR HANDS 
By Cyril Scott 


Offer No. 62— Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


"T HESE novelties for piano duet playing are about fourth grade and 
they are graceful flowing numbers that all pianists will enjoy playing 
in public or private. The harmonies. are of somewhat modern qualities 
and careful and well interpreted renditions of these numbers will ‘be 
most effective. 


—C— 
Violin Works 


NEW FIRST AND THIRD POSITION 
ALBUM 
A Collection for Violin and Piano 


Offer No. 63—Advance Offer Price, 50c. 


THis will be an unusually good collection of violin pieces in every 
way and they will spur the student to further achievements in pér- 
forming ability. When we announced an Album of Favorite First 
Position Pieces some time ago, the number of advance of publication 
orders was beyond our best expectations and since that album has been 
on the market it has enjoyed popularity far beyond that anticipated. 
Every effort is being made in this compilation to attain the same satis- 
factory results enjoyed by the Album of Favorite First Position Pieces. 


BE a ne eeenecrnerener es reer sos nc mesa 
VIOLIN METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
' By Ann Hathaway 


Offer No. 64— Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


VV E have much pleasure in announcing a new elementary violin 

book. Mme. Ann Hathaway, a well-known violinist and teacher, 
is American born, bred and educated. She was a pupil of the famous 
violinist and composer, Mr. Felix Borowski. This new book is strictly 
a First Position Method. It starts directly in the key of G, the natural 
key of the violin, and moves consistently and in the most practical man- 
ner from one step to the next. It is a complete instruction book, giving 
all the rudiments, together with diagrams for position, finger placing, 
bowing, etc, 


6s Sis 
FIRST GARLAND OF FLOWERS 
Favorite Melodies in the First Position for Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 
Offer No. 65—Advance Offer Price, 35c. 


E have been making every effort to have the Presser Collection as 

complete as possible in its standard study works for the violin. 
It has been very gratifying to note the manner in which our carefully 
edited and revised editions of various standard violin works have been 
received and violin instructors may confidently turn to this new edition 
of the First Garland for their future needs. These little study pieces 
with a piano accompaniment of simplicity are most pleasing and helpful 
to pupils who do not have much technical equipment as yet. 


oo cpl eee eee 
TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


Offer No. 66—Advance Offer Price, 45c 


HIS is to be an excellently prepared publication of the celebrated 

Caprices that are in the form of studies for violin solos in all the 
24 keys. These are indispensable studies for the advance violin student 
and we are sure of the reliability of our new edition after observing 
the fine work done upon it by Mr. Otto Meyer. 
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Violoncello 


FUNDAMENTAL STUDIES IN 
VIOLONCELLO TECHNIC 
By G. F. Schwartz 
Ofter No. 67—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


\\/ E are now announcing for the first time the publication of a new 

and important work for the Cello. While not precisely a Begin- 
ner’s Method, it is a work which can be taken up immediately after the 
student has acquired the rudiments. As a rule, those who take up Gello 
have either studied some other instrument or have some knowledge of 
the theory of music. Such students will be prepared to take up this book 
with enthusiasm. It gives practically and in detail just what is specified 
in its title, The Fundamental Principles of Cello Technic. The idea is 
to form at the outset correct technical. habits rather than the mere 
playing through of study after study. The technical exercises given in 
this book are just such as the player needs, and as a reference book the 
student will return to it again and again even after he has passed on to 
other studies. The author is a very well-known and successful player 
and teacher. 
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Saxophone 


DOZEN SONGS FOR SAXOPHONES 
By Clay Smith 
Offer No. 68—Advance Offer Price, 45c. 


THis is'a real offering for those who play or teach the Saxophone. 
These dozen numbers for the Saxophone are to be published in a 
volume giving a solo and second part for the C Melody Saxophone. 
Another volume will cover solo and second E Flat Alto Saxophone parts 
and there will be a solo and second part in the volume for the B Flat 
Tenor Saxophone. With these volumes available, new solos may be 
secured for any of the various saxophones or duets for any two members 
of the Saxophone family. The piano accompaniment volume supplies the 
proper background in the solo or duet Saxophone work. 


soci NG + 
BEGINNER’S METHOD FOR THE 
SAXOPHONE 


Offer No. 69—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


Tre Saxophone today is one of the most popular of all orchestral 
instruments. Students and those who are contemplating studying this 
instrument, will welcome the announcement of the preparation of a new 
instructor prepared by a well-known saxophonist. This new method gets 
right down to the beginning of things, giving all the necessary rudiments, 
and starts the student of in the correct manner from the very outset. 
The book contains a splendid collection of studies and exercises, together 
with original and standard melodies. 
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Vocal Collections 


_ .FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Compiled and Arranged by Clarerice Cameron, White 
- Offer No. 70—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


HERE are Negro Spirituals and Negro Spirituals. Some are 

authentic and others are more or less imitations. Only the true 
spirituals have permanent art value and in the selection and arrange- 
ment of such, no one is better qualified than the well-known violinist 
and composer, Mr. Clarence Cameron White. We have in preparation 
a new volume of Spirituals which will contain only the best and most 
deserving of attention, including of course all the old favorites. These 
will be arranged for solo or unison singing with piano accompaniment. 
We feel confident that this will prove to be the best collection of its 
kind ever published. 


sci rote 
NEW COLLECTION OF FAVORITE SONGS 
AND CHORUSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Offer No. 71—Advance Offer Price, 10c. 


Tis book in addition to having a generous number of well known 
songs—favorites such as are effective for home circle, school use or 
community. singing—will have some feature numbers individual to it. 
Here is an exceptionally interesting offering for those having anything 
to ‘do with school or group singing. The compilers and editors are 
making a careful analysis of many numbers available and the result will 
be a well-balanced compilation with a wide appeal to singing groups of 
all ages. The prices will be very low bor for single copies and 
quantities. 


6 I es ge eae ENT 


The ‘‘Advance of Publication Offers,’’. presented by. the Theodore Presser 
Co. each month, give the teacher and the active music worker oppor- 
tunities to secure first copies of important new publications at prices 
considerably lower than any at which the works are offered at any 
time after publication. The ‘‘Advance Offers'’ are described every 
month in Tue Erupe, under the ‘‘Publisher’s Notes.’ 
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See Additional Advance of Publication 
Offers on the Following Page 
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The Music Buyer’s Opportunity to Get Our Latest Book Publications at Very Low Pri 
After Ordering Any of Offers Nos. 1 to 81 You Desire, Count the Total to See If You May Secure a Bonus - - See Page 700 


Vocal Methods and Studies 


THE BEGINNER’S VOICE BOOK 
By Frantz Proschowsky 


Offer No. 72—Advance Offer Price, 60c. 


ERE at last is something genuine in the line of a Voice Book for 

Beginners. It aims to do for the beginner in singing, just what 
Presser’s Beginner's Book does for the piano student. The author of this 
book, Frantz Proschowski, is one of the most successful of all vocal 
teachers. It is sufficient to state that he is the teacher of the famous 
artists, Madame Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa. This hook begins at the 
very beginning, just like any instruction book, giving all the funda- 
mentals, elements of notation, etc., including intervals and the struc- 
ture of the scale. Then, it goes right into the elements of practical 


voice work with all the necessary exercises for breathing, tone produc- 
tion and vowel formation, together with copious explanatory annotations, 
re.) D+ 


MASTER VOCAL EXERCISES 
By Horatio Connell 


Offer No. 73—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


THs is a compilation of vocal study material selected from the 
exercises created by the greatest Masters of singing in the history of 
the art, from the old Italian School to the present and arranged for 
universal employment with the best methods of skilled voice teachers. 
Mr. Horatio Connell is one of America’s foremost Baritones, was 
for a number of years the pupil of ‘the great Julius Stockhausen, one of 
the greatest exponents of the “‘Old Italian School.’ It is believed that 
these exercises embody the traditional spirit and material of the foremost 
school of singing in history. Mr. Connell has made careful introductory 
comments with complete directions for practice with instructions in deep 
breathing, relaxation, articulation and tone production. 
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Operettas 


FOLDEROL 
A Musical Farce Comedy in Two Acts 
By R. M. Stults 


Offer No. 74—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


J ust as individuals who are prospects for an audience will be keenly 
/ interested in what ‘‘Folderol’’ is all about, so audiences witnessing a 
performance of this new operetta that we are to publish will be keenly 
delighted with its amusing developments and its melodious musical 
numbers. While advanced high school students or college students are 
sure to take up this musical play for some of their amateur theatrical 
activities, it also has qualities that make it suitable for use by any 
musical club, dramatic organization or any other group having the 
initiative to undertake performances of something of this character for 
pleasure or profit. Early delivery on advance orders is assured. 


Bre Weds 

All Works Offered in Advance of Publication 
(Offers Nos. 53 to 81) are in Course of Prep. 
aration. Delivery Made when Published. 


Operettas--Continued 


PENITENT PIRATES 
A Two Act Operetta for Young Men and 


Young Ladies 
By Paul Bliss 


Offer No. 75—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


T is always a pleasure to go over the manuscripts of this popular 

writer, nor is this pleasure missing in later going over the same 
material in the engraver’s proofs and if anything it is multiplied when 
reviewing the actual printed publication. This is due to those satisfying 
qualities that are ever present in the writings of Paul Bliss, along with 
clever individual points that give a freshness, Although this operetta 
is for young people, it is made particularly easy of performance, with- 
out lessening the effectiveness in the fact that the choruses are chiefly in 
unison. There is a clever plot and excellent possibilities for picturesque 
staging. This operetta will be ready for delivery soon and advance of 
publication orders should be entered immediately. 
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H. M. S. PINAFORE 


Comic Opera 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


Offer No. 76—Advance Offer Price, 50c. 


\ 7 E have in preparation a new edition of this famous success. The 

collaboration of the great dramatist, W. S. Gilbert and the com- 
poser, Arthur Sullivan, resulted in some genuine art works, some of 
the most. admirable light operas ever written. M. S. Pinafore, 
which heads the list, when first produced in 1878, ran in London for 
700 consecutive nights. This work is still produced on the professional 
stage with success and it is one of the best possible works of its kind 
for amateur production. Its delicious humor and its tuneful solos and 
choruses, have a perennial appeal. Our new edition which will be 
printed from engraved plates, has been prepared with the utmost care. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 
Operetta for Men 
By John W. Brigham 


Offer No. 77—Advance Offer Price, 40c. 


Pees high school students or college men having an opportunity to 
engage in a performance of this burlesque operetta will sit down in 
their old age and relish recollections of it. It is full of fun for both 
performers and the audience, and so little is required for its production 
that even an impromptu stage or hall arrangement will not detract from 
the entertaining qualities of this forgivable burlesque on Shakespeare's 
classic, Romeo and Juliet. Lodges or any other men’s organization can 
also use this to excellent advantage. 
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World of Music— (Continued from Page 627) 


Isaae Van Grove’s ‘‘The Music Robber,” 
an opera founded on the attempt of Count 
Von Walsegg to palm off Mozart’s Requiem as 
his own composition (Mozart is the central 
figure of the opera) had its world premiére as 
a complete work at the Cincinnati Zoological 
Gardens on July 4th. The first act had been 
performed at Chicago and at the St. Louis 
summer opera about a year ago. The score is 
said to be a conYbination of the jazz idiom and 
of Mozartian themes. 


The Bach Choir made one of its all too 
rare pilgrimages from Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, when it appeared in the Auditorium of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, at Philadel- 
phia, on the evening of July Sth. Eleven 
movements of the great ‘B Minor Mass” 
formed the major part of the program. In 
this Nicholas Douty, of Philadelphia, who holds 
the enviable distinction of having been soloist 
at every Bach Festival at Bethlehem, was the 
tenor soloist, with Emily Stokes Hagar as so- 
prano. The last part of the program was 
given over to @.capella performances of Bach 
“Chorales.”” : 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, is reported to be about 
to build, on TFifty-fourth Street, between 
Broadway and Highth Avenue, a sixteen-story 
building, including a modern opera house and 
theatre, at a cost of two million dollars. 


“The Monk of Toledo,” a serious opera 
by E. Bruce Knowlton, had its premiére on 
any stage, in June, by the American Grand 
Opera Company of Portland, Oregon. This 
organization was formed with the primary 
purpose of allowing American composers to see 
their works performed and thus to promote the 
development of a national school of opera, A 
most worthy cause and aim! 


Miss Adelaide M. Lee, of Detroit, Michi- chamber music compositions for three to six 
7 The contest closes December 
for pipe organ study at the Fontainebleau 31st, 1927; and particulars may be obtained 
School of Music in France. This is the second by addressing the Musical Fund Society, 407 
time in three years that this distinction has Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


gan, has been awarded the Hstey Scholarship instruments. 


been captured by a woman. 


A Prize of Three Thousand Dollars 

Herman Bellistedt, one of the galaxy of is offered by Musical America, for the best |p 
cornetists that shone in the second and third symphonic work by an American composer. 
decades lately gone, died suddenly at San Fran- The contest closes December 31st, 1926; and 
cisco, on June 9th. A native of Germany, he was particulars may be had by addressing Musi- 
for some years soloist of the Gilmore and cal America; 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sousa bands, and later was for some time at 
the head of a successful organization of his 
own. 


ances in the theatre of Busseto, birthplace of 
Verdi, when the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the master’s death will be commemorated. 


Erratum—In the “World of Music” for 
August, it was announced that, in the recent 


monton. _ However, later reports give this 
honor to Miss Ivy Snape, of Guelph, Ontario. 


CONTESTS 


Wilcox, National Contest Chairman, Iowa City, 


Iowa. The National Federation of Music 

: é Clubs announces that, in the contest for a 

Ten Thousand Dollars in Prizes of Prize of Five Hundred Dollars for the best 

five thousand, three thousand, and two thou- Three-part Chorus for Women’s Voices, the 

sand dollars each, are offered by the Musical time for closing has been extended from Au- 
Fund Society~.of Philadelphia, for the best gust 1st to October 1st. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 

“Rigoletto,” and “Falstaff” are to be Anthems, are offered by the Lorenz Publish- 
the operas performed, with Toscanini conduct- ing Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom all 
ing, at a short season of September perform- details may be had on application. 


Three Prizes of Fifty Dollars Each 
are offered for the best musical setting of each 
of three hymns which were awarded prizes by 
the Homiletice Revieiv. 
poems and conditions of the contest, which 


Alberta Musical Festival, the first. prize for 2 
Sopranos went to Mrs. Gordon James, of Ed- ee wai O26, may De had from 


Copies of the hymn- 


Homiletic Review, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


e A “National Capitol Official Song” 

A Prize of One Thousand Dollars igs Contest is to be held under the auspices of 
offered by the National Opera Club, for the fe- the National Federation of Music Clubs. It is 
male singer with a voice of the most outstand- open to ali American writers and composers, 
ing quality, to be determined in the contest of @nd full particulars may be had from Miss 
1927, conducted by the National Federation Beatrice S. Goodwin, 
of Musie Clubs. Particulars from Mr, B. OH. West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Sacred Works 


SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
By Theodore Dubois 3 


Offer No. 78—Advance Offer Price, 


HIS is one of the finest and most effective Lenten choral wor 

we are preparing a fine new edition of it with all the edi 
English adaptation being done by the well known musical aut 
artist singer and vocal expert, Nicholas Douty. Every choir d 
should have this sacred cantata in his or her personal library and 
be thoroughly acquainted with its beautiful solos and splendid d 
choruses. This new edition will be published in ample time to al 
quantities being secured for proper rehearsals for the 1927 Lenten § 


eee 
NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE 
for Sunday Schools 

By F. A. Clack 


Offer No. 79—Advance Offer Price, 5c 


R. F. A. CLARK has to his crédit some of the most suct 
Christmas Services ever written. He has a vein of cheerfi 
original melody that invariably proves appealing to young singer 
texts also are effective and theologically sound. he various nu 
are well contrastéd and each one is a gem in itself. There ai 
Scriptural readings, recitations and tableaux, all appropriate. 
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MASS No. 14 IN HONOR OF ST. _ JOS! 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 203 


Offer No. 80—Advance Offer Price, 35¢ 


HE Chevalier, Eduardg Marzo, has made in his long and busy 

time many substantial additions to the literature of Church 
His Masses have attained enormous popularity. We now hi 
pleasure of announcing the publication of his latest Mass. In def 
to many requests, this is a Mass for Two Voices. This render: 
able for Convent and School use and also in many Parishes whe 
not possible to sing always in four-part harmony. Many who ha 
this Mass played from the manuscript regard it as one of th 
poser’s best. It is smooth and melodious throughout and while 
sing, it has a certain dramatic force, a very apt musical charact 
of the text. It is chiefly in C Major, with no extensive demand 
the compass of the voices. 
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Music Literature 


THE PIANIST’S DAILY DOZEN 
By Charles B. Macklin 


Offer No. 81—Advance Offer Price, 


7 es is just the work for teachers to recommend to pupils wh 

truly ambitious to accomplish something in piano playing. his 
provides a practical system for daily attention to the developmer 
improvement of the hands for the necessary requirements made of 
in piano playing. 
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By ARTHUR HARTMANN 


LITTLE SUITE 


For Two Violins 
in the First Position 


Very helpful material for violin pupils 
being in the form of teacher and pupil 
duets. These little pieces illustrate 
Open Strings, String Crossings (wrist), 
Finger Exercises, the Trill and Tremolo, 
the Pizzicato, the Chromatic, and in tl 
“Teacher's Part,’’ Double Stopping 
the Arpeggio. This is exceedingly in’ 
esting ‘material that the “‘wide-awake” 
violin teacher will appreciate. ; 


Price, 80c 
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Violin Teachers are irvited to ask for our free 


catalogs on Violin Publications 
Chairmam 5 g 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. — 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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le a Secret, by Charles Wakefield 


adman. 


Mr. Cadman has indeed 
a secret, and one which is 
not easily learned—the se- 
eret of how to write songs 
which shall consistently be 
delightful and worth while. 
A new Cadman song is, 
therefore, an event. J Have 


a Secret is entirely charm- 
ing; a very lovely and 
sympathetic setting of a 
lovely lyric. The composer 
is to be complimented on 
having the continued co- 
operation of such a. gifted 
poet as Mrs. Eberhart, 
whose verses are quite su- 
per-abundant in imagery 
and poetic gesture. Having 
> is a very disheartening business, 
er not so fortunate as Mr. Cad: 
y5 and often, in complete despair, 
es one’s own words, or else turns, with 


| CapMAN 


he outset of this song, be extremely care- 
‘avoid a false portamento on the words 
‘and summer. The portamento is excel- 
‘spar ingly used, but most singers abuse it 
Bly. In the present instance, do not 
4 your voice from note to note, but move 


Educational Study Notes 
(Continued from page 679) 


directly and cleanly, so that none of the inter- 
vening notes are heard. 
The consonant D is of frequent occurrence in 


this ,song. If it is omitted in phrases like ‘‘as of 
old;” ‘croons a mother bird; and (above all) 
“midnight and moonlight ;’’ the result will be 
Pook indeed, 

The second stanza is to be sung with even 
greater expression than the first; and the climax 
“for you, for you” must be uttered with the 


joy bred of the possession of a regular one hun- 
dred per cent. gilt-edge secret which you are 
about to divulge to a worthy confidant. 


Lead Thou Me On, by R. M. Stults. 


This is a fine sacred song, with a strong textual 
basis. It is in the so-called “two-part” form; 
that is, in two identical halves (A-A). Or, if 
you desire, you can regard the 6/8 section 
separately, ‘in which case the pattern would be 
A-B-A-B. Take this 6/8 section at a slightly 
increased tempo. 

Mr. Stults is a resident of Philadelphia. Born 
in Hightstown, N. J., he later removed to Long 
Branch, L. I., N. Y., where he was a member 
of the faculty of the Long Branch High School. 
His studies were pursued mainly under the guid- 
ance of the famous teacher Frederick Brandeis, 
in New York City. In 1886, Mr. Stults went 
to Baltimore to live, and in 1898 he finally settled 
in Philadelphia. His ballads and comic operettas 
are well-liked, his song ‘The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told” having enjoyed enormous sales. 


partment of Orchestras 
and Bands 


(Continued from page 647) 


wn-artistic conductors who do. not 
to realize that orchestration is writ- 
» be heard, and that such orchestral 
s make ‘music beautiful. They 
‘to insist on that which we would 
a most monotonous homogenity of 
which well could be replaced by a 
organ at much less expense. 


Let It Be Heard 


MOST GLARING example of such 
ilence was in the case of the oboe solo 
Overture to William Tell that 
ard recently when the accompani- 
parts were played so loudly that 
ith the greatest difficulty that we 
at all make out the solo, although 
played it frequently and know 
note of it. Evidently there must 
mm some criticism on this per- 
ce, for a short time afterwards, 
d the same repeated by this or- 
, and the solo came out as it should. 
part played by the oboe in the 
ra is chiefly melodic, either as solo 
ligato, also doubling other parts, 
owing to its great wealth in over- 
most effective in enriching the 
of the ensemble. It is also, but 
extent, used harmonically in 
effects as fully characteristic as 
{ the ’cello. In large orchestras, 
been the prescribed right of 
give the “a” 
rents tune. 


Compass 
OMPASS of the oboe is two 
half octaves; from b-flat below 
to the second gn above the staff, 
‘considered the extreme note on 
Two semitones above 
ible under favorable condi- 
t not practicable for use. In fact, 
the “g” are not advisable to 
in anything but» solo work 
yer is in full control and 
any restrictions as in orches- 
he real working compass of 
old therefore say, to 
ves. The extreme upper 
advisable for rapid execu- 
these are made by special 
cd ‘termed “cross finger- 


“? 


we 


from which. 


ing,” an awkward condition which prevents 
quickness of execution. Also this brings 
about an impossibility of perfect slurring 
or connecting notes without breaks be- 
tween them in tone. 

The student is advised not to attempt 
sight-reading in ensemble work until he 
is advanced in the use of the various 


fingerings, of which there are in some 
cases several for the same note. By this 


means, it makes slurrings of certain pas- 
sages possible, and also often betters the in- 
tonation which in some combinations may 
be faulty. 

Examples of the use of the oboe are 
so frequent in the classics that it is diffi- 
cult to ‘select from such a number.. A 


most excellent example, demonstrating the | 


singing quality of the instrument, is the 
andante in Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, where it starts off with an oboe 
solo of considerable length. Another, a 
very frequently quoted example, is the 
oboe in the andante “con moto in Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, which is a 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


THE RIGHT THING TO DO 
HAS HAPPENED 


The music publishers in general have reconsidered their attitude toward 
the teacher of music; they have decided to price their music on a basis that will 
permit a reasonable discount to the teacher. 


Misinformation, a wrong conception of conditions prevailing in our line 
of business, and an unfair attitude toward the teacher, all conspired to establish 


the impractical and impossible. 


The whole matter 


was conceived in error. 
not succeed, hence our stand against it. 


We felt certain that. it could 


The result of the contention left conditions virtually where they were, 


, 


it is intended to be sold for at retail. 


except that the order is that music shall not be marked at a price higher than 
This we deem to be an entirely reason- 


able request, and is a condition that could just as well have: been arranged for 


by mutual consent. 
fied as a retail purchaser. 


The outcome will be a gradual, 


The teacher is not, never has been, and cannot be classi- 


if not an immediate re-adjustment of 


prices and discounts; a re-adjustment that will be satisfactory to all that are 
open to fairness and reason, and which will have a tendency to stabilize the 


business ; 


something that was sadly needed. 


Very respectfully, 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


DARKENS and EO a a 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and laxuri- 
ant. Adds ‘wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless. Used by yailiions of lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
uid, BLACK or BROWN, 76c at your 
dealer's or direct postpai 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


most beautiful composition for the instru- |7 


ment. The oboe solo in the Symphony 
in C, by the same composer, although 
frequently quoted as an example, does not 
seem tO us to be a happy composition to 
show off the instrument to the best ad- 
vantage. 

These are but a few examples taken 
from many. However, there will be no 
difficulty in finding more, as the music of 
the higher class composer abounds in 
them, which although not always the best 
to show off the capabilities of the instru- 
ment to advantage, ay at least, capable 
of giving an intelligent) idea of its beauty 
of tone. 


Paderewski’s Hands 
By Hope Stoddard 


Soxrphons has suggested that a slow 
“movie” be taken of Paderewski’s hands at 
the piano, Think what it would mean to 
follow every microscopic change of muscle, 
every intimation of controlled impulse, 
every preparation for the final assault; 
all suggesting the psychological processes 
themselves. 

Then, too, graceful as waving grain and 
as mighty as the toiling sea would be the 
sweep of those hands. A picture to be 
handed down to posterity as a worthy com- 
panion to records of his music}! 


How to Train 
School Bands 


OW you can have the advice of one of 


the most conspicuously successful or- 
N': of school bands in the United States 
—absolutely free. The House of York has 
sponsored a method, developed and perfected 
by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, that 
has proved to be amazingly helpful to music 
teachers all over the country. 


FREE BOOK 


Shows New, Easy Way 


“School Bands—How To 
: -.. . dis Organize and Train Them,’ 
isa a book which will be sent free to all teachers. 
If you are now making plans to create or 
enlarge a school band or orchestra, this book 
offers many help‘ul suggestions on how to 
stimulate the interest of pupils, parents and 
school officials. No ob'igation. Simply mail 
this coupon. Act quickly while the edition is 

still available. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1026-1 Division Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


toc ----MAIL THIS TODAY ----—- 


ra 

t York Banp Instrument Co. 1 
1026-1 Division Ave., Granp Raps, Micn. 1 

1 


' 
' Yes, send me free a copy of “School Bands—How 
1 without obligation. 


to Organize and Train Them,” 


Ask for loan of handsome portfolio of 
engraved samples of 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. 

12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workman- 
ship. Reasonable prices. Direct from Nation’ 's Capital. 
With Portfolio, will send FREE valuable book, ‘“Wedding 
Etiquette.” Tels all about correct procedure to avoid 
embarrassment. Zstablished 20 years. 

MAUSLER & CO. 
Dept. J-9, Washington, D. OC. 


Please send sample Portfolio for inspection. | I understand 


the Portfolio is loaned, so will return it as soon as it has 
answered my purpose. 

ON GING i Sia cisvie'ss  daarinanhea UMEES es cde ARO MMT Geen eae te ee ee aioe 
7 (0 Be ISORISEOCC RG c.f CCRCRE DDT. ooOCREEe RAC ODOE pase cr. 
Send For Sample. Portlolio 


See EEN 


Encourage Him 


Ifa Boy shows signs ofinterestin music, 
aks that interest. Encourage him. 

or music will keep him in good com- 
pany and aid his mental development. 
We urge starting with a Buescher Saxo- 
phone because itis so easy tolearn. Les- 
sons given free with each new instru- 
ment. Six days’ trial. Easy terms. Write 
for catalog. Leading musicians play the 


True Tone Saxophone 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1800 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


eee 
> 
Clip the Coupon NOW! 
eee 
Ceceacain BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ast | 
1800 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked 


below: 
Saxophone (] Cornet Trombone O - Trumpet 0 


Mention any other 
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MASTER TEACHERS OF FALL-WINTER 


VOCAL.” 
FACULTY 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 13th 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER, MASTER VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, COACH, WRITER AND LECTURER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 
MME. AURELIA ARIMONDI 
ISAAC VAN GROVE 
VITTORIO ARIMONDI 
GRAHAM REED 
BELLE FORBES CUTTER 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON 
MABEL SHARP HERDIEN 
LUCILLE STEVENSON 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
DAVID W. GUION 
HELEN WOLVERTON 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


; 
| The above named Master Teachers have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open 
| | Competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for singing or playing. Application blanks on request. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano furnished with 


| cach room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


COLLEGE 


Chicago Musical 
College Building 


1/60 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 


The Leading and Largest College of Music and 
Established 1867 


Chicago, Ill. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY! Manager 


Dramatic Art in America. 


Please menticn THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Atlanta. Conservatory of Music 


An Institution Pledged to High Artistic Ideals 
GEORG LINDNER, DIRECTOR 

LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, Assoc. Director 

Staff Includes Artists of International Reputation 

Complete and Accredited Courses in all Musical Subjects and 

Dramatic Art 1 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER SIXTH 


For Illustrated Year Book 
Address the Secretary, S4 North Brosd Street, Atlanta, Georg 


Manch &eise 


In the BEauTiruL SHENANDOAH 
Vauiey. Full Courses in all 
branches of the musical art. 
Classical dancing, physical train- 
ing, expression, languages, art 


THE 


Frederic A- Cowles, Director 


An Accredited School conferring De- \ 
grees. Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, 
Violin, Dramatic Art, Orchestral a 
Instruments and Theoretical Subjects tau 
Cultural work accredited by Universiti 
Student and faculty recitals. Three lat 
orchestras. Piano Normal Course. Two < 
Three Year Public Schoo! Music Courses les 
ing to Certificate and Diploma. Pre 
Teaching in Public Schools. Graduates : 
cepted by State Boards of Education. Dorr 
tcries. 


and Catalog, suggestions, and information from 


SPECIAL COURSES 


JOHN L. GRUBER. Manager 
218 West Broadway, Louisville, Kentue 


OFFERED IN ACADEMICS 
New $150,000 buildings and dormito- 


ries, extensive campus. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, golf and horseback riding. 


INCORPORATE 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGHA 
Piano 

JOSEPH D. DeNARDO. 
Harmony, Composition — 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CARO a 


Catalogue on request. We offer special 
courses in academics and music to girls 
under 14. Write for special form. 


14th Session Opens Sept. 9th 


Address: Mancu Co.iecr or Music, 
Cou.ece Park, Box E, Sraunton, Va. 


Educational Announcements In This | 
May be found on Pages 630, 682, 684, 688, 69 
694, 695, 696 and 702. Unequalled oppor 
presented on these pages to those ~ontemplati 
musical course during the coming season. 


ic 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Conservato 


PEABODY sitimore,¥ 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Announces 


CTOBER 13 : 


and the completion of the extended building improvements, which make it po 
to offer culture in all grades ard branches, and to maintain a staff of eminent Europ 
and American masters, including: 


Frank Bibb 
Charles H. Bochau 
F. C. Bornschein 
George C. Castelle 
Austin Conradi 
Charles Cooper 
Edmund Ender 


—ITS— 
REOPENING 


Gustav Strube 
Pasquale Tallarico q 
Howard R. Thatcher © 

Bart Wirtz 
Eliza McC. Wocds 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn 


Frank Gittelson 
Pietro Minetti 
Alfredo Oswald 

A. Papalardo 

Louis Robert 
Margaret C. Rabold 
Alexander Sklarevski 


& 
Arrangements for classes now being made Circulars on rei 


Scholarships, diplomas, teachers’ certificates 


AT LAST—FOR ONLY $1 50 


The Neely 4-Octave Keyboard 


With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTIO 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano touch. A portable silent 
board with handle for carrying and a folding music rack inside the 
About the size of a violin case; finely finished; weight, 7 lbs. A real a 
class teaching and the lowest-priced high-quality keyboard available for pra 


tice work. : 
SENT ON APPROVAL; GUARANTEED FOR FIVE (5) YEARS” 


FORSE MFG. CO., 700 Long Street, Anderson, In 


brvpp 


ae 


| ip Through Musicland 


_ By Constance McGlinchee 


Sontinued from August Etude) 
‘of the prettiest roads in through 
intry—and there are so many—is 
Hon Avenue. Let's take it! The 
Ft is flat country, which the sun’s 
Weep almost without an obstruc- 
e get some shadows here, of 
‘so that in places the colors are 
than in others; but the general 
phy is flat. Its shrubbery, grass 
es are of the lighter shades of 
We find many graceful jbirch 
Sue ragged-robin flowers, yellow 
of golden-rod. In the Double 
ere are hardly any hills. The 
gravelly and so narrow in many 
nd the shrubbery is so thick on 
de of us that it seems almost as 
e cutting our own path through 
beauties. 
tly, an abrupt turn brings us 
er and beiter road, where the 
racter of the landscape seems 
ddenly changed—so quickly, in- 
we notice only that everything 
arper. This, then, must be the 
ntry. The colors here are all 
richer. Our road _ leads 
eat stretches of pine forest, 
tiful deep blue lakes whose 
great, sharp, graceful curves. 
- the sky is, and how unusually 
sunshine and flowers in the 
rps! This road goes over a 
uite steep hills which make the 
er difficult, but we will swing 


the next right turn which 
Fingering Brook Reserva- 
t you heard of it? It is 
for the brook. Fingering 
e of the longest and most 
ms in the country. It flows 
_ River, which empties into 
Ocean. This reservation is 
Let us wander around in 
The directions in the 
by numbers. Some of 
ntricate; but if we do 
h care we shall get 
; and our car won’t run 
either. . This seems 
Ty time we get a 
sthing bumps. Shall we 
at the brook? It is so 
lon page 706) 


GONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 
The Right Thing to Do 


By Anna M. Taylor 


Miss Atcotr was a lady who taught 
boys and girls how to play on the piano. 
She was going to give a musicale, but when 
she wanted to put Loretta Dean’s name 
on the program, because she thought she 
was one of her best pupils, that little girl 
burst into tears sobbing, “I can’t, I can’t 
play with so many people looking at me.” 

Miss Talcott’s face showed her disap- 
pointment, but, putting her arm around 
Loretta she tried to persuade her to change 
her mind. Nothing she said or did could 
make Loretta forget the horror of being 
“looked at.” 

Feeling it was useless to try to gain her 
consent, her teacher told her to dry here 
eyes and she would take her name from 
the list, although she knew how grieved 
her mother and father would be not to 
see their daughter's name among the 
performers. 

Loretta smiled gratefully, and, wiping 
away her tears on the corner of her apron, 
because she had left her handkerchief 
on the piano, she put on her coat and hat 
and, tucking her music roll under her 
arm, said “good-bye,” hurried out of the 
door and skipped down the street with- 
out a thought of what her refusal to 
play had meant to her teacher. 

She had not gone very far before she 
saw a crowd of people looking at some- 
thing in which they were very much in- 
terested. 

Loretta edged her way until she was in 
front of the crowd. What she saw was 
a boy who had fallen off his bicycle and 
cut his head. He was very white and 
Loretta thought he was going to faint, 
like her brother Joe did when he fell 
cown stairs. Nobody tried to do anything 
until a young girl not very much older than 
Loretta stepped forward and, taking a clean 
pocket handkerchief out of her bag, bound 
it carefully over the wound after cooling 
his temples with water. The boy thanked 
her and said, “Gee, that makes me feel 
a whole lot better.” 

As she turned to go away, Loretta heard 
somebody say, “How could you do it with 
all those people looking at you?” 

“T wasn’t thinking about the people,” 
replied the girl, “It was the right thing 
to do, and I did it the best that I could.” 

Loretta was ten years old and large 
for her age, but when she thought of what 
she had heard the young girl say, and 
remembered how foolishly she had behaved 


over people: looking at her at the musicale, 
she felt as small as her baby brother, who 
was not big enough to reach the piano 
keys without being lifted on to the stool. 

The more she thought of her selfish- 
ness and ingratitude, the more ashamed she 
felt, until, before she had finished her 
lunch she said, “Mother, please excuse 
me; I can’t wait to eat any dessert because 
I've got to tell Miss Talcott something 
I ought to have told her before.” 

She ran so fast, it was almost a breath- 
less little girl who stood tugging at Miss 
Talcott’s front-door bell; and it was a 
very happy music teacher, who, when she 
opened the door was greeted with the news 
that her pupil did not want her. name, 
“scratched off the program.” 


No 1 
No 2 Jack Smith. 
No 3 Dorothy Jones. 
No 4 . Betty Hill 

No 5.-Thomas Hart 
No 6 Ted Johnson 
, ee ~~ mets oes 


Helen Smith 


The day of the musicale came. The hall 
was decorated with bunting; for Miss 
Talcott had done everything to make 
the occasion a happy one. The friends 
and relatives of those taking part in 
the recital filled every seat, while the 
girls and boys having a part in the pro- 
gram were seated on the platform, in 
their prettiest dresses and best clothes. 

When Loretta’s turn came, she smiled 
and bowed to the audience, and seating 
herself at the piano played with such 
ease and precision that she was applauded 
until she was obliged to play her selection 
again. 

Miss Talcott kissed her and thanked 
her for doing so well. 

“Tt was the right thing to do and I did 
the best I could,” replied Loretta, wishing 
that the young lady could know how much 
her words had helped her. 


Mid-Summer Night’s Dream 


I dreamed a dream 
One summer night, 
That I had learned 
My scales just right. 


I'm trying now 

To make it true; 
I really wish 

It were, don’t you? 
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Club Corner 


Dpar JUNIOR ErupnE: 

Our music teacher has a musie club which 
meets every month. We have on our pro- 
gram: Telling musical stories, reciting mu- 
sical poems, playing solos, duets and trios. 


We enjoy it very much.. When we play we 
have to tell who was the composer and some- 
thing about him or her. Then in every 
June and December our teacher has a recital, 
to which she invites our mothers. 

Our mothers see how we are getting along 
in our music. 

We have a splendid teacher and she makes 
music interesting for us. 

We hope we will see our letter in TH 
JUNIOR ETUDD. 

From your friends, 
DoRIS AND FRANCES LEDBETTER, 
(Ages 11 and 12). 


Dar JuNnion Erupe: 

Two years ago this past November, the 
Junior Music Club of Montrose Colorado was 
started with eight girls, under the supervision 
of Mrs. BE. J. Braund. 

The officers of the club are president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, 

The club now has a membership of about 
twenty-five. 

This club meets every two weeks at the 
homes of the different members. We have 
volunteers’ programs and sometimes one cer- 
tain child has the program alone. We study 
different composers and have a program by 
some one composer. 

We often give public programs. 

One afternoon a Benefit Program was given 
for a little girl who is in the hospital. 

The club belongs to the National Federa- 
tion, and we expect them to help us in our 
programs, 

Yours truly, 
MAvRINE HITCHCOCK, 
(Chairman of Committee) 
GBENELL PENCE, 
Nota NELSON. 


Question Box 


Dpar JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I am eleven years old and I have only taken 
music lessons since March of last year. I can 
read well, but I cannot memorize. If you could 
tell me a remedy I would be glad. It takes me 
nearly a week to memorize. I am the youngest 
going to school here. 

M. M. (Age 11), Texas. 

Answer—tThere is no really easy way to 
memorize; but to some students it comes 
much more easily than to others. As you say 
you are a good reader, you probably like to 
read more than to memorize, and conse- 
quently you develop your reading more than 
your memorizing. One of the great secrets 
in memorizing is to pay strict attention to 
what you are doing, to “concentrate.”’ An- 
other is to memorize only a few measures at 
a time, intead of a whole piece and the last 
is to have a great deal of patience and “‘stick- 
to-itiveness.”’ 


A Rondeau 


By Lynne Roche 


To play a note is lots of fun 

If once the trick is well begun; 
Just raise the finger, bout so high, 
Hold it awhile, then let it fly 
Quick to the key; and all is done, 


But, should an o’er-ambitious son 

Attempt a lively scale to run 

Too soon; a fight ’twill be to try 
To play a note. 


Beware, my child, and widely shun 

A goal by no due effort won; 

Take time to test cach tone; and vie 

That cach outsing the last; then nigh 

Will be the time ’twill vex you none 
To play a note. 


— 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


A Trip Through Musicland 
(Continued from page 705) 

clear that we can see the little pebbles 
on the bottom—and it ripples along in 
such a graceful, easy, carefree way. 

Here we are, coming out at the other 
end of the reservation. Which way shall 
we go now? The road to the right is 
Lazy Street. A few cars go down there; 


but what does the other sign say? “To 
Technic River Speedway.” We'll go to 
the left. There is just a little short 


street before we enter the Speedway; but 
I think we had better stop at this filling- 
station and get some more Ambition. 

All right, now we are off again. 

Oh, there is the river! Isn’t it won- 
derful? And just look what a_ strong, 
swift current it has! The Speedway is 
quite long, but very lovely. 

Wouldn't you like to go a little far- 
ther and see Imagination Ocean? I kfiew 
you would. Then we must go inland for 
a while through the towns of Good 
Memory, Courage, Poise, Dramatic High- 
lands, and Expression-by-Emotion. Each 
of these towns is so interesting that we 
the ride immensely. Do you see 
Tt is called ‘“Never-Stop- 
Trying-Hill.” We drive up it—and what 
a view greets us! That hill miles back 
is Beginning Hill; and do you see the 
Technic River? I do. And _ look! 
Straight down that street is Imagination 
Ocean ! 

Everybody’s curiosity is aroused, so we 
drive down. We find ourselves on Inspi- 
ration Beach on the Ocean of Imagination. 
Let us go in bathing! All plunge in! 
This is the only beach in the world 
where the water and-sand can inspire you 
this way and make you dream such won- 
derful dreams. 

When we come out of the water, we get 
some “‘keep-it-ups,’ a special kind of con- 
fection sold only here. We have so much 
fun! And then—well—nobody wants to 
go back. 

So we take a cottage in the “Colony 
of Workers,” and stay—always doing our 
very best to give to the world something 
of all the wonderful Beauty we have seen 
and known! 


enjoy 
that hill ahead? 


Letter Box 


Dwar JUNIOR Hrvupn: 

I am organist in our church. It is just a 
small church, but the playing is not so easy. 
I have to prepare four different pieces each 
Sunday. It is rather difficult to select pieces 
that will be suitable. The offertories must be 
somewhat soft and slow. 

I began playing when I was eleven. 

Iam going to write again soon to tell you 
about our annual Wisteddfod. 

From your friend, 
Caruprine DANDO (Age 13), 
Ohio 


DparR JUNIOR Drupn: 

I have not seen many letters from Okla- 
homa, so I thought I would write. 

I am only twelve years old, but am teach- 
ing music. I have studied piano seven years. 
I won _a track meet when I was eight years 
old. Next summer I hope to study piano 
with a good teacher in Oklahoma University. 

From your friend, 
DorotHy Kirk (Age 12), 
Oklahoma. 


Evolution of an Orchestra 


Viola 
Triangle 
BassOon 
FLute 
Oboe 
HorN 
Celeste 
TrumpEt 
VioLin 
CLarinet 
PiccOlo 


bu... 2 eee 


The Juntor Erupe contests which 
have been discontinued during Au- 
gust and September will be resumed 
next month. The answers to the May 
contest will appear in October. 


Dear JUNIOR Bruppe: 

I hope I will see my let ter in print. I am 
the secretary of the “Harmonia Mozart 
Club.” Our motto is, “I can if I try.” At 
our last meeting we decided to renew the 
subscription to Tum BPrupe for our library, 
as there is such a demand for it. We all en- 
joy our club very much. 

From. your friend, 
MArGARDT EB. Zucuipy (Age 10), 
Indiana. 


Dear JuNionR ETUDE: 

After reading the Junior letters, I feei that 
I would like to have a part in them. 

I am fifteen years of age, and a Sophomore 
in high school. I live in California, in a very 
small place;:and, not having any teacher 
here for the piano, I have to go to San José, 
twenty-five miles away, making fifty miles 
round trip, once a week, for my lesson. 

My folks being poor and my lessons expen- 
sive, I am making my expenses by teaching 
piano to ten boys and ‘girls, with the guidance 
of my teacher. I hope to start a music elub 
soon, for I know it keeps interest aroused 
among the pupils. 

My teacher has such a large class that she 
has to have five recitals, and they are divided 
into different groups. I played in the college 
group. 

I live five miles from school, so I have to 
start early in the morning, and I get home 
late in the afternoon, which leaves only a 
short time to practice. 

From your friend, 
Eva Winirrnp Haut (Age 15), 


California. 


N. B. Here is another music student who 
loves music and is willing to undergo all 
kinds of inconveniences and trouble in order 
to take lessons. Do not such letters make 
some people feel a little bit ashamed of things, 
once in a while? 


DEAR JuNIOR Brupy: 

I have enjoyed your page since last Jan- 
uary, when I started to take THn ETUupns. 

I saw so many interesting letters in this 
month’s Junior Erupe that I decided I would 
write, too. 

I am very much interested in music, espe- 
cially that of the piano. I take piano les- 
sons from the Ursuline Sisters at St. Patrick’s 
Aeademy. I do not take lessons during the 
summer. months and Tur Erupp helps me 
greatly to keep in practice. 

I will enter high school next fall, and I 


_.intend to take up chorus work. 


We have quite a list of musical talent in 
our little city. The opera “Fra. Diavolo” 
was staged not long ago, and, within the last 
two school-years, the “Mikado,” ‘Pirates of 
Penzance,’ and ‘Pinafore’ have been given 
by the high school. 

I am afraid my letter is getting too long. 

From your friend, 
HELEN C. DORAN, 
Nebraska, 


Edward Hagerup Grieg 


Noted Norwegian Composeer, born 1843 
died 1907 


Composed many works for piano, violin, voice, 


His compositions show marked Scan- 


orchestra, 
Perhaps you play his 


dinavian characteristics. 
“Butterflies” or ‘“To Spring.” 


Property of 


Etude Portrait Series 


° Peer, a 
The Choir Master — 
Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of An 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate .for Morning and 
Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple 


Any of the works named may be had for examination, 
able ae the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, November 7th 


Our retail prices are al 


SUNDAY MORNING, Novem 


NE Meens ONSabbath Cal 
iy abba peer e were el 
es Prchide wna. Cummings reas aim 
(a) O-Come Let Us Sing (a) Gloria in Excelsis...... 
Unto the Lord...... Rockwell (d) a BN. My Heaven y 
BYoMay Tess As hou. ua adel lille GRLACtiar en Oren wage 6 a 
(D) ieee eo pos ede OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORVia Smee Lead eae Oo Ae Eternal 
O Divine Redeemer! (Duet, olo, thee eee 
SANG AG Hm aRieatc ee: ori Gowad 28 ee : ; 
ORGAN Allegro Con Brio. seas 
Festal March Bau WAM Pea wl Kile 's\ > wis Strang SUNDAY EVENING, Nov ml 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 7th Shepherds! “Pipes "st a 
ORGAN j AN 
ID Grcetise aemmner rye ae a. Barrell (a) "Shenae With Thy — 
ANTHEM ~ Tenderest Love ..... 
(a) Praise the Lord, O My (b) God that Madest Ea 
SYOuIC 55.5.5 Gane; ane ete Jones and Heaven ....... 
Cb) AGod as eo vested c.ccck Marks  OFFERTORY 
OFFERTORY At Eve it Shall be Light 
Is It for Me? (Solo, S.)..... Stults (Duet, Seandi fie 
ORGAN jh ORGAN 
Alleluia! Avlelinal.:. 22.2 Armstrong Festival) March seeeenaee ta 
SUNDAY MORNING, November 14th SUNDAY MORNING, Nover 
ChoeuaGeleste: oe /icca) cee. Strang | Gathedral Shadows '...... ca 
ANTHEM é wi! 
(a), God’ Be Merciful’ Unto Us. Weed (2) Pr Way off 
b) Th i os OT Gi ra titeneoauaie tee 4 
orrERTORY ord Reigneth...... Baines OMS: Barthas the Lord a 7 
1 Si seeues i . 
onan py 1008s" A:) Nicholas More Love to Thee (Solo, A) 
Grand Chorus in A Minor. Cummings ba AERP an Ca ee? 
SUNDAY EVENING, November 14th SUNDAY EVENING, Novem 
ORGAN ORGAN 2 E 
Canzotle Penn cen Ae des Faulkes At Evening ..... tere eee eee 
ANTHEM ANTHEM 
(a) O Lord, Thou Hast (a) Harken Unto Me, My 
NS COMGEC nee Bini ents, 3 Roberts People iy, aero 
(b) The Homeland ....... Schnecker (b) I Heard a Grete Voice.. 
OFFERTORY : OFFERTORY : 
Blessed-Is the Man (Duet, T. Search Me, O God (Duet, 
er eicvalalet 320 ei tee ook, eae ete ... Hosmer arid -Bay 2 eee : 
ORGAN ORGAN 
Miingiettor in Gsanicoee see os Galbraith Postlude} din Bae een eee 
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How much is it possible for you to earn Pre 
Se ey 
which there is a piano or a music lover? Each one you can think of is an opportunity ck 
your earnings. You are not asked to make any investment, so do not hesitate to write for 


Mastering the Scale 
and Arpeggios 


TENTH EDITION a 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
PRICE $1.25 
ORIGINAL FEATURES CONTAINED IN NO OTHER 


Preparatory Section. Gives full description for the formation of all scales, major and 
employing writing exercises and, ingenious scale checkers which any teacher may ma 
without expense. 


Tonality Exercises. A new, practical, thoroughly tested series of simple keybouell e 
enabling the pupil to become as familiar with all that_can be known about the keys ii 
weeks, making the subsequent scale practice far more efficient. 


Radiating Exercises. A system of introducing scale study based upon universally c 
pedagogical principles, makes the study of fingering very simple. 


Velocity Exercises. A system of developing the great eee velocity in se study | 
rate of 1000 notes a minute. 


The Story of the Scale. Complete history of the devaluaneaw’ of scales dntedematag 
Complete Arpeggios. All chords explained. Special exercises for expanding the hand wit! 


This work contains all the standard scale and arpeggio m 
demanded for leading conservatory examinations. Can be us 


any system. 
: SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadel 


liention! Wise Magazine Readers Ordering Early 
SAVE—TIME MONEY AND POSSIBLE DELAY 


Low Prices For Etude Music Magazine Clubs 


MANY WILL ADVANCE JANUARY Ist. NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY! 


Subscriptions May Begin on Any Future Date Designated 


NOTE THESE SPECIALS AND 
ORDER TODAY! 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE (One Full Year)........... Tt atin Sate ROS AONE $2.00 
With PICTORIAL REVIEW (Regular Price $1.50) ................. SS eresSo 
With McCALL’S (Regular Price $1.00) ............ 0.0.0.0. ccc eee eee Fda | hE 2.35 
With WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION (Regular Price $1.00)... ......... 2.75 
With MODERN PRISCILLA (Regular Price $2.00).............. Fe) cictieate hae 3.40 
With CHRISTIAN HERALD (Regular Price $2.00)................... 200-0. 3.00 
With COSMOPOLITAN (Regular Price $3.00)........... 0.0... cece eee 4.50 


ADDITIONAL STARTLING COMBINATIONS AT 
SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL .... 


Regular price................... 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... .$2.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ..... 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. 


$2.25 


Regular price .................. 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Gi 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION...... 1.00 All MecGALIR Si ia? of sak Mee eiiene “Aah Bins 1.00 
PICTORIAL REVIEW.....-2+....-00+0+ 1.50 > $3.85 YOUTH’S COMPANION .............. 2.00 > $4.25 
Regular price.................... $4.50) Save 65c Regular price..............0.++-+ $5.00 Save 75¢ 
MeCALL'S cnet. 100] All ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2.00) ay 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ...... 1.00 > $3.35 CHRISTIAN HERALD Oy de $4.75 
Regular price... $4.00 OG) Save. fe Regular price ...............0005: Save $1.25 


Above Prices do not Include Canadian nor Foreign Postage 
For Everyone Interested in Music 


Write co us|ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE | *esicions 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... purer. Both 
PATHFINDER ............+ eceeeeceene 1.00 $2. 50 


Regular price...........6..6..5055 $2.00 -00 


ETUDE MUSIC ingintes “see eso te on Both 
AMERICAN BOY....... ds eccccceseces ee $3. 00 


OE a eet NE 00 All Regular price........... seceeee-- $4.00) Save $1.00 
CHRISTIAN HERALD.........-.-.-+++ i 
PICTORIAL REVIEW........ Sy 1.50 $4 70 ETUDE MUSIC ise et Ba se 20 $2.10 
pn G TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
i Regular price......-....--......: $5.50) Save 80c B y 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE i -82-00 Both sche Spa ed 22-8 ee $2 i 
RADIO NEWS scene ieee hose 3 $3.85 ETUDE MUSIG CEA GAZINGIE a2 00 aan 
ecules Coto cee 4 4.50) Save 65c PHYSICAL CULTURE....... deta tanie 25) $4.00 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ....$2.00) Both : aeWea 
BOYS’ LIFE (Boy Scout Magazine) ........ 2 cot $3. 50 Regular price......... Seravaierstte we $4.50) Save 50c 
Becuts A Dinige oes ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE .... $2.00 Both 
SEMEL UTS 2 socednalhe 1... $4.00) Save 50¢ YOuTH’S COMPANION (82 Issues). °2.00 $3.50 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2.00 ‘ R 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION.. .. 1.00 A Regular price.................... $4.00) Save 50c 
FARM & FIRESIDE....................5- -25+ $3.00 ) 
: aah tec ok ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. --$2. 00 Both | 
Regular price.................... $3.25 BYSIERC GOLDEN BOOK...........+ Waaieus anes 00 $4. 75 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ... $2.00 Both ; oo 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE.............- 2.50 $4. 25 Regular price ................... $5.00 Save 25c 
ERODE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00) Bak WOMANS HOME COMPANION... "03) 4 All 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS............--.. eae $4.75 AMERICAN MAGAZINE 015.23: ¢9r 2.50 > $4.75 
i Save 75 
Regular price.................... $6.00 ) Save $1.25 Regular price ................... $5.50 ave (oc 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2. 2-90 Both ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... ..$2.00 
ST NICHOLAS Seo era ot coins 0 MODER 2.00 
hee $5. 25 PICTORIAL REVIEW... $4. “50 
Regular price.................... $6.00) Save 75c es H Y Ra $1.00 
ezgzular price 
Perini Rete ke 180) VAN Se ener mee Meg Gaal 
YOUTHS’ COMPANION .............. 2.00 > $4.70 FASHIONABLE DRESS................ 3. eo $4.25 
Regular price..... settee $5.50) roayess0e Regular price.................... $5.00) Save 75c of 
ae bist EN econ aee Ege All ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.. $2. 00 Both aS 
$4.05 COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY.... 2. a8) $3. 50 . 
Save 95c Regular price ................... Save 50c 


for prices Attention! 
on any Price $2.00 a Year Fins gubscrip- 
. Canadian Postage, 25c—Foreign, 72 and add to your 
magazines pet erat re acer eet rie: Dicamas Sen 


postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO.,’Publishers 
1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


not listed. 


INE, manly fellows, these chaps who 
play in the band! They like fun, and 
get a lot more of it than most others. 
They go places and see things, as few others 
can. For the band is in the spotlight 
wherever big things are happening. 


Parents, to insure your boy’s future, let him 
join a band. Big men in American business, 
statecraft and professions playedin the band 
in their youth. Many earned their educa- 
tic: with their talent. They know the fun, 
and the value of it. In any career, music 
helps the young man to success. 


You fellows, who are out to make some- 
thing of yourselves, start now with a Conn 


C.G. CONN, LTD., 913 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send literature checked and details of free trial offer on 


(Instrument? 


Name——_ s 

St. or R. F. D. 

City 

State, County 
0 “Success in Music and How to Win It” 


0 “An Easier Way to Earn a College Education.” 
© Am interested in organizing a band or O orchestra 


SUM TLWLA TE YOU RM Us. | Cea k 


New York, Strand Theater Bldg., 


Broadway at 47th Chicago, - . 62 E. VanBuren St. 


i Seattle, . . . 1613 Third Ave. 
Detroit, . . 1431 Broadway Ave. ’ Li ewAlder Sea 


New Orleans, 125 Carondolet St. Portland, . - 


instrument. You'll learn to play 
ly.Easy-playing qualities,exclus ve 
speed your progress ; practice 
Famous professionals preferCon 
have the same instruments at no g 


Conn will help organize a ba 
school, legion post, lodge, scou' 
tion or community. Write for 
now, no obligation is involved. — 


Free Trial, Easy Payments 0: 
instrument. In over 50 years’ 
building high grade instrument 
won highest honors at world 

Send the coupon now for free 
and details of free trial offer. — 


CONN 


Factory Branch Stores 


San Francisco, . 47 Kearney St. ay 
Oakland, . 52 6" S3l 16th Sie) Vancounvenas 
Kansas City,. . 1011 McGee St. 32. 


CONN NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSi&, 62 East,Van Buren Street, Chicago 


. 62 .N. Broad St. 
. . 5 St. Emanuel St. 
+ «+ 488 Boylston St. 


Baltimore, . 40 
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€ 
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